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PART ONE 




CHAPTER ONE 


I 

As he ran for the bus he was glad: not only because he was 
going home, after a difficult day, but mainly because the run 
in itself was pleasant, as a break from the contained in- 
difference that was still his dominant feeling of London. 
The conductress, a West Indian, smiled as he jumped to 
the platform, and he said, ‘Good evening’, and was 
answered, with an easiness that had almost been lost. You 
don’t speak to people in London, he remembered; in fact 
you don’t speak to people anywhere in England; there is 
plenty of time for that sort of thing on the appointed 
occasions - in an office, in a seminar, at a party. He went 
upstairs, still half smiling, and was glad there had been no 
time to buy an evening paper; there was plenty to look at, 
in the bus and in the streets. 

Matthew Price had been eight years a university lecturer, 
in economic history. He knew of nothing he more wanted to 
be, though his anxiety about his work had become marked. 
He was generally considered a good lecturer, but his re- 
search, which had started so well, had made little real pro- 
gress over the last three years. It might be simply the usual 
fading, which he had watched in others, but it presented 
itself differently to his own mind. It is a problem of 
measurement, of the means of measurement, he had come to 
tell himself. But the reality which this phrase offered to 
interpret was, he could see, more disturbing. He was working 
on population movements into the Welsh mining valleys in 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century. But I have 
moved myself, he objected, and what is it really that I must 
measure? The techniques I have learned have the solidity 
and precision of ice-cubes, while a given temperature is 
maintained. But it is a temperature I can’t really maintain; 
the door of the box keeps flying open.* It’s hardly a popu- 
lation movement from Glynmawr to Xondon, but it’s a 
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change of substance, as it must also have been for them 
when they left their villages. And the ways of measuring this 
are not only outside my discipliii^^. They are somewhere else 
altogether, that I can feel but not handle, touch but not 
grasp. To the nearest hundred, or to any usable percentage, 
my single figure is indifferent, but it is not only a relevant 
figure: without it, the change can’t be measuied at all. The 
man on the bus, the man in the street, but I am Price from 
Glynmawr, and here, understandably, that means very little. 
You get it through Gwenton. Yes, they say the gateway of 
Wales. Yes, border country. 

It was a long bus-ride out, and it was dark when he got 
off: town dark. The lamps had been lit among the bare 
trees, and shone down into the little front gardens. There 
were trees and gardens all along this street. When, soon after 
their marriage, Matthew and Susan had seen this street, 
they had felt they could settle in it. It was suburban, what- 
ever that might mean, but ibis was little enough to pay for 
trees and a garden. Theirs was the end house; grey, single- 
fronted, with a wide hay window. At the gate stood a labur- 
num, as he had learned to call it except when it was in 
flower, when it was a golden chain again. On the gate had 
been a panel announcing 'I.aburnum House’, but this had 
been burned. Collecting tlip names of houses had been one 
of their eailiest pastimes, before they married. Susan, the 
daughter of a Cumberland teacher, had been one of 
Matthew’s first students. They had married two months 
after her graduation. While she was still his student, they 
had walked, endlessly, aiound a London still strange to 
them both. Their direction, always, was from a large street 
into a smaller, until they were virtually lost and had to ask 
their way back. They had found this street on one of these 
walks, and since they had settled in it a new line of shops 
and a new junior school had ben built near by. Their two 
boys had been born and would grow up here, and would 
think of it as home. 

As Matthew pushed open the door, there was a shouted 
protest. Harry, just inside the door, was jumping to tap 
back a limp red balloon, which had to float between the 
door and the stairs as goals. He missed it as the door opened 
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suddenly, and the balloon floated down under Matthew’s 
feet. 

‘Anyway, that’s not a goal, that’s interference,’ Harry 
shouted. 

‘You were missing it, anyway,’ Jack shouted back 
furiously, his hair loose over his eyes. 

‘Half-time,’ Matthew said, punting the balloon away and 
closing the door. ‘Anyway, wliere’s Susan?’ 

‘Getting tea. Anyway it’s no good, all its wind’s going.’ 

Matthew walked thiough to the kitchen, first stumbling 
on a heap of marbles and cursing. Su'^ai^ opened the kitchen 
door and there was a further scuffle as Rex, the collie pup 
from Glynmawr, tore out and jumped up at Matthew. The 
telephone rang. 

‘Not again,’ Matthew said. ‘They time the bastard for 
when I get home.’ 

‘Say no anyway. We don’t want a drink with anybody, 
we don’t want coffee, we can cook our own supper.’ 

‘They can’t hear you, Susan. And I’m riot answering it.’ 

‘All right.’ 

He took off his coat in the kn. hen, and closed the door, 
but the ringing went on. 

‘Are you sure it’^not work?’ 

‘That would be important, of course. Some tidy little 
committee.’ 

‘It sounds as if they’re serious,’ Susan said, as the rinffiiiff 
continued. 

‘These social types always are.’ 

They looked at each other, anxiously, seeking reassur- 
ance. The boys opened the door and Jack asked, ‘Are you 
ever going to answer that thing?’ 

‘All light,’ Matthew said, and went quickly out. He 
picked up the receiver and said, impatiently, ‘Price.’ Susan 
had followed him, and was watching his face as he listened. 
There was a sudden tightening to attention, and he glanced 
up at her. 

‘Yes who is that exactly? . . . I see . . . When? . . . Yes. . . . 
Yes, thank you.’ He was pushing the receiver tightly into 
his face, as if he could not understand what was being said. 
When the call ended, he got up and stared at Susan, saying 
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nothing. She watched him, intently, while the boys shoutec 
as they ran past. 

‘Tell me, love.’ 

‘My father.’ 

‘An accident?’ 

‘No, some kind of stroke. It was a bad line. They can talk 
endlessly but they couldn’t make it clear.’ 

•They want you to come?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Could you get through tonight?’ 

‘I don’t know. I simply don’t know.’ 

‘I’ll pack your things. You ring Inquiries. You must get as 
far as you can.’ 

Matthew nodded, but moved away from the phone. The 
dog was barking as the boys played with it in the passage. 

‘All right,’ Matthew said, standing quite still. 

‘Ring Inquiries,’ Susan said, facing him. 

‘All right.’ 

They looked at each other for a moment, as the boys and 
the dog rushed past them; then each turned to what had to 
be done. 

‘He’s a proper collie,’ Jack shouted, ‘only, of course, he’s 
got to be trained.’ 

‘We know that,’ Harry said. 

2 

Abruptly the rhythm changed, as the wheels crossed the 
bridge. Matthew got up, and took his case from the rack. 
As he steadied the case, he looked at the rail-map, with its 
familiar network of arteries, held in the shape of Wales, and 
to the east the lines running out and elongating, into 
England. The shape of Wales : pig-headed W^es you say 
to remember to draw it. And no returns. 

The usual photographs were at the sides of the map. On 
the far side was the abbey, that he had always known: the 
ruined abbey at Trawsfynydd that had not changed in his 
lifetime. On the near side was the front at Tenby. A railing 
horizon, in the wide paleness of sky and sea; then, making 
the picture, two girls smiling under cloche hats, and an 
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Austin drawn up beyond them, the nose of its radiator in 
the air. Like the compartment, the photographs were more 
than thirty years old: nearly his own age. Damp had got in 
at the corners, irregularly staining the prints. 

The wheels slowed, and the train passed under the gaunt 
footbridge and di‘ew up at the platform, past the line of 
yellow lamps. A scurry of rain hit the misted glass. He jerked 
at the window strap, and reached out to open the door. No 
one else got out. He stood alone on the dark platform, look- 
ing around. Starting as late as he had, there had been no 
useful stop after Gwenton; he would have to walk the five 
miles north to Glynmawr. 

The light rain swept his face, and he moved away, quickly, 
under the wooden awning of the station building, glancing 
up at the fretwork pattern of its edge. The engine whistled. 
The guard was already back in his window. As the train 
pulled out, for its next thirty miles, Matthew turned up his 
collar and re-lit his pipe. He waved, briefly, to the guard as 
he passed. 

Down first into the town: that was half a mile of the walk. 
For here was the station, by the asyliim: both on the out- 
skirts, where the Victorians thought they belonged. The 
wind was blowing from the dark wall of the mountains, 
rattling a hanging-sign. 

As he walked to the gate, a porter came out of the lamp- 
room, and held out his hand. Matthew gave him his ticket, 
looking past him at the gaslight of the lamp-room, and the 
red wall of its fire. He smiled, and the porter looked at him 
strangely. Then they separated, Matthew returning the 
good night. You come as a stranger: accept that. 

As he walked down the station approach, a car drove 
towards him, raking him with its headlights, in which the 
rain drifted. The driver blew his horn, but Matthew ignored 
it. He walked on, steadily, turning his face from the wind. 
So much of the memory of this country was a memory of 
walking: walking alone, with the wind ripping at him; alone 
it seemed always, in memory, though not in fact. The car 
was turning behind him, but he took no notice. Then farther 
down it overtook him, and drew in close to the pavement. 

‘Where you off to then?’ a voice called from the car. 
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‘Glynmawr,’ he answered, abruptly. 

‘Glynmawr? Where’s that then?’ 

‘About five miles north.’ 

As soon as he had answered, he walked on. He was set, 
now, on the walk. He wanted to come back like this: 
slowly, with obvious difficulty, making up his own mind. 

‘You’ll get wet, you know. Will,’ the voice said suddenly. 
Matthew stopped, and swung round, arrested by the name. 
Always, when he had lived here, he had been Will, though 
his registered name was Matthew, and he had used this in- 
variably since he had gone away. 

‘I’m sorry. Who is that?’ he asked, walking back to the 
car. 

‘Come on, mun, get in.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ Matthew said, and walked round through the 
headlights and opened the door. Morgan Rosser sat behind 
the wheel, heavily coated, his bare grey head stiff and 
poised, looking forward. 

‘I’m sorry,’ Matthew said. ‘I should have recognized your 
voice. Only sometimes we only recognize when we’re ex- 
pecting it.’ 

‘You thought we’d lea\e you to walk then?’ Morgan said, 
looking across at him. 

‘I expected to walk. Nobody knew' the time of my train.’ 

‘We got timetables. Get in, Will. Don’t stand in the wet.’ 

Matthew hesitated, and got into the car. Morgan leaned 
across him, heavily, and pulled the door shut. 

‘Your Main rung me,’ he said, settling again in his seat. 
‘She said Mrs Hybart rung you a quarter past five, you said 
you’d get the first train.’ 

‘Well, thank you, anyway. I didn’t expect it.’ 

Morgan did not answer, but with a hard movement sent 
the car forward. Matthew jerked back, then steadied him- 
self. It is like that, this country; it takes you over as soon as 
you set foot in it. Yet I was sent for to come at once. 

Rain had made the glass in front of him opaque. He 
looked down, then across through the fan of the driver’s 
wiper. They turned out of the approach, then down the long 
road into the town. Nothing moved along it, except the bare 
trees in the wind. Again, in the town, the narrow main 
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street was deserted, as they turned past the Town Hall to 
the market, and then up the long pitch to Glynmawr. He 
stared out at the empty town. It was years since he had sat 
beside Morgan Rosser in the car, along this same road. The 
last time had been before he first went away. 

‘How are you then. Will?’ 

‘Not bad, thanks. And you ?’ 

‘This is bad though.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He's been too good a man, Will.’ 

Matthew turned and looked at him. The good-looking 
face was set and calm, under the thick grey hair. The eyes 
looked forward, at the narrow road. 

‘Maybe.’ 

‘It’s what we ought to have known, Will. The strength, 
yes, and that’s w^hat he showed. But now this, always.’ 

‘We’ll see,’ Matthew said, and Morgan glanced at him, 
and then back at the load. 

They sat in silence until they were into Glynmawr, with 
its intennittent groups of houses and the fields between 
them. In the headlights, along the road, every feature came 
up in its remembered place. By the school the road had been 
widened, and the •corner was IcG^) dangerous. The headlights 
beamed along the banked hedges, and cut quick swathes 
through the gatew^ays to the fields. 

‘Anyway, it’s good to see you again. Will. Even if you did 
think w^e’d leave you to w^alk.’ 

‘Aye, only then after all you were late, see,’ Matthew said, 
quickly. He felt the older man stiffen, and then the relief. 

‘Fifteen seconds, mun. At most. And then you come out of 
them gates with your head down, so I nearly run you over. 
Even then I had to stop and ask you the way to Glynmawr.’ 

‘Well I told you, accurate.’ 

‘Aye, near enough.’ 

‘And the rain, see. Wouldn't you keep your head down?’ 

‘Aye, I suppose.’ 

It was easy at last, and enough had been re-established. 
They relaxed as the car slowed and the headlights shone 
back from the headstones at the first chapel, above the river. 
The car turned into the lane, and now the trees were arched 



overhead, and it was suddenly darker, the lights of the car 
isolated. Matthew stared out at the wet red earth of the 
banks, as the car rolled and slipped on the rutted pitch. 
Then the pitch flattened, the houses came up into view, and 
at once they were among them. 

‘Should remember this house anyhow,’ Morgan said, as 
he stopped the car. 

‘You’re coming in ?’ 

‘You go on, Will. I’ll come after. I’ve got you here.’ 

‘All right,’ Matthew said, and opened the gate to the 
house. 
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He walked round to go in by the back door. But the door 
was opened before he reached it, and his mother stood 
waiting just inside the kitchen. He leaned forward, and 
quickly kissed her cheek. 

‘You got here then, Will.’ 

•Yes, and the lift.’ 

‘I been listening for the car. I knew Morgan would do it. 
He’s very good.’ 

They moved together into the kitchen, and as Matthew 
put down his bag Morgan came in behind them, closing the 
door. 

‘You’ll be hungry. Will.’ 

Matthew had turned away, and was taking off his coat. 
He hung it on the line of pegs beside the door, where the 
working coats hung. The pegs were laden, and he had to 
push at the other coats to hang up his own. 

‘And you, Morgan, you’ll have something.’ 

‘No, no, girl, I haven’t come for a meal.’ 

‘It’s all ready, look.’ 

There was a dark home-cured ham on the table, and cut 
bread and butter and a bottle of wheat wine. 

‘Only first . . .’ Matthew said, and hesitated, watching 
his mother’s face. It was too like an ordinary home-coming, 
with his father at work. It needed an effort to think of him 
lying upstairs. 

‘Well, yes, you’ll want to see him. Only leave it a bit. 
Will. He’s sleeping heavy.’ 
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Matthew looked past her, across the kitchen. As a rule 
they needed to put very little into woi’ds, but now with 
nothing said he felt himself hardening. Some things at least 
must take precedence. 

‘Has there been any change?’ 

‘No, Will, I don’t think so. You’ll have to see. Look, sit 
down, the both of you. Sit down at the table.’ 

‘I won’t stay,’ Morgan said, but sat on the edge of the 
hard chair between the table and the sink. Matthew, still 
standing, felt suddenly awkward. He seemed too big to be 
standing there, close to his mother. 

‘He’s sleeping, is he^ Shall I go up and look?’ 

‘No, I’ll go up. In a minute. It’s the injection. Will, he’s 
very heavy.’ 

‘What injection?’ 

‘Morphia, isn’t it ^ The doctor’s been twice.’ 

‘What doctor^’ 

‘Evans, he’s a nice chap He’s taken ovei from Powell.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘He said coronary.’ 

‘Thrombosis,’ Morgan said. ‘It’s the blood to the heart.’ 

‘I want to know how it happened,’ Matthew said. His 
voice seemed loud*and sharp in .he hushed room. 

‘Sit down and eat then,’ Ellen said 

‘Aye, come on. Will,’ Morgan said quickly. ‘Too good 
to go wasting.’ 

‘You have some then, Morgan,’ Ellen invited. 

‘No, no, girl. She’ll be keeping mine for me at home.’ 

‘It’s cold, it’ll wait,’ Matthew said. ‘I’ll eat when I’ve 
seen him.’ 

He saw the others watching him, and sat in the arm-chair, 
away from the table. His mother stayed, standing in the 
centre of her kitchen. 

‘Well? Tell me.’ 

Ellen moved to the table, and poured wine from the tall 
green bottle into the two glasses. She set one in front <rf 
Morgan, and handed the other to Matthew, who took it and 
put it straight down on the dresser. 

*You won’t have eaten since dinner. Will.’ 

‘It’s all riorht.’ 
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‘Tell Will how it happened/ Morgan said. 

‘Yes, Will, I was going to say,’ Ellen apologized, turning 
ro her son. Looking up at her, he saw the sudden pain in her 
face. 

‘It was in the box. This morning, about ten past eight.’ 

He watched her, hearing in her voice that she had said 
this often already ; that the account had already been given 
lo several others. 

‘But the first was last night, and he didn't say.’ 

‘How?' 

‘He was in the end garden. He had fifty savoys he wanted 
in before dark. He had the pain then, but he tried to finish 
the planting. Then it got worse, and he came back in here. 
It was just dusk, I hadn't put on the light. He sat where 
you’re sitting, but he didn’t say. He told me today he was 
glad it was dark, so I couldn't sec his face.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I could hear from his voice there was pain, though he 
hardly answered. He said leave the light off, the dark rested 
him. He sat there lor moie than an hour. I thought it was 
tired. Only after, when I touched his forehead, I felt the 
sweat. I put down my hand to his hand, and he was catching 
the chair.’ ' 

‘But then?’ 

‘You know what he i*', Will He said it was nothing. I 
said he was sweating. He sairl it was nothing and would go.’ 

‘An hour?’ 

‘I hadn’t touched him. Will. Not till then. And the worst 
was over. When I put on the light he got up.’ 

Matthew looked away, along the line of the dresser. 

‘Did he look bad ?’ Morgan a^^ked. 

‘Yes, Morgan, he was grey. lie got up and walked 
straight up to bed, said he’d leave supper. We both went 
and lay down. I said must he go to work. He said yes, of 
course, there was nothing to prevent him. If I’d known, of 
course.’ 

‘You’re not to blame your Mam,’ Morgan said, sharply. 
‘You come now, and she says herself if she’d known. I’ve 
argued with Harry since before you was born. There’s 
nothing anybody can do.’ 
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Matthew hesitated, looking away from the dresser. 

‘I know. I hadn’t thought of blaming,’ 

‘If he’d only have said,’ Ellen cried. ‘He told me today 
it was like a fist gripping him, gripping deep, he said, where 
he didn’t know that he was. But he sat in the dark. Then 
this morning he got up half past five, and dressed in the 
dark. I said how was he and he said better, the pain had 
gone. I heard him go off on his bike. Then at quarter to nine 
he was back here.’ 

‘Who brought him?* 

‘Well, Jones the stationmaster found him. He’d just 
cleared a train and he shouted across to Jones. Wlien Jones 
got up there, he was lying on his back by the fire. Jones 
thought he’d gone.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘He was grey then, grey like stone, and the sweat was 
terrible. Jones got a coat under his head and called down 
to Phillips the ganger. They thought perhaps call a doctor 
there, but Phillips said carry him home. Phillips and Elwyn 
got him out to Phillips’s car, and brought him.’ 

‘Elwyn?’ 

‘Yes. You remember Elwyn.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘If he’d not have gone,’ Ellen said. ‘I can see that now.’ 

‘But it’s no use thinking all that,’ Morgan said, sharply. 
He was still sitting on the edge of the hai'd chair between 
the table and the sink; filling the space in his heavy black 
overcoat; the face square and ruddy, under the thick curling 
grey hair. 

‘It’s thinking from now,’ he said, still looking at 
Matthew. 

‘Of course,’ Matthew agreed, and walked across th^e 
kitchen to his overcoat. He took his pipe from a pocket, and 
with his knife began poking the dead ash into his palm. He 
still faced the coats, with their smell of work. 

‘Will, you look now like Harry, standing there by the 
door,’ Morgan said. Matthew closed his knife, and blew 
down the empty pipe. 

‘Do I?’ 

‘You get more like him,’ Ellen said. ‘Powell thought it 
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was him the last time you was here, and he saw you across 
the field.’ 

Matthew went to the fireplace, and threw down the ash 
in his hand. Was it recognition then, or confusion? The 
last time, all the other times, had been different. The ordin- 
ary visit, with Susan and the boys, was a visit to grand- 
parents, a holiday in the country, with the boys at its centre. 
It was utterly different, coming back alone and in a crisis: 
like a first return to an original world. The childhood coming 
back, yet in a man who across the field could be seen as his 
father. 

‘Gan I see him now then ?’ 

Ellen was standing very still, on the same spot. He could 
see more clearly now, in her face, the fear of the day. She 
had been colouring her hair, so that it was almost the yellow 
he remembered. The skin was pale, under the fine red lines 
on the cheeks. The eyes and the mouth seemed to have 
shrunk. 

‘All right, ril go up first then.’ 

‘And I’ll get along,’ Morgan said. He stood as he spoke, 
and then lifted his glass and drank down the wine. 

‘Thanks again for the lift, Morgan.’ 

‘I’ll be out again,’ Morgan said, moving to the door. 
Ellen hesitated, and smiled. As he closed the door, she 
walked down the passage to the stairs. Matthew followed 
her, a few steps behind, and stopped on the landing while 
she went into the bedroom. He heard her voice, very low, 
and a sudden deep voice, that he could not make into words. 
Ellen came out, and beckoned to him. 

‘Only stay two or three minutes, Will,’ she whispered. He 
nodded, and walked quietly into the room. 


The back bedroom, which Harry and Ellen always used, 
was small and crowded. There was only a narrow space to 
move round the bed to the single small window. The head 


of the bed was behind the opening 
in the warm drug-heavy air, and 
The head on the pillow w; 



hew stopped. 


he had 
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looked for: ten years older, at least, than when he had seen 
his father in the summer. The eyes were closed, in the 
flushed, drawn face. 

‘Will.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Harry opened his eves and drew his right arm from under 
the covers. He leaned up a little from the pillow, and 
Matthew bent over him, taking the extended hand. The 
hand was pale, delicate, beautifully formed. The skin was 
very soft as he touched it, but the grip was hard. 

•This is no way. Will, to be welcoming you home.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad to come, and I know I’m welcome.’ 

‘Of course you are.’ 

The voice was deep and rough, very slow with effort. The 
effort merged, in the son’s mind, with memories of irritated 
correction. Always, in this voice, there was more than could 
easily be said, in any feeling. 

‘Stay with me. Will. But I shan’t talk.’ 

‘I’ll stay.’ 

He moved and sat on the edge of the* bed. As he looked 
down, at the hurt strength of the face, he seemed to feel the 
pressuie on his own face, as if 2 ast were being taken. He 
could hardly breaChe, while the long effort lasted, but then 
he turned, sharply, and looked away into the room. 

The heavy mahogany wardrobe filled almost the whole 
space left by the bed. From the lampholder in front of it a 
length of flex drooped across the room to the headrail, where 
it was knotted and led into a switch. The flex was of two 
kinds, joined above the bed with what looked like the pink 
adhesive cover of a bandage. In the far corner of the room 
was a cupboarded water-tank, piped to the back-boiler in 
the room below. 

He looked back at liis father, who was not sleeping, but, 
with his eyes closed, fighting for strength. He knew that it 
was necessary to sit still and not talk, at the very moment 
when the pain and the danger were releasing feeling and 
concentrating it, so that his whole mind seemed a long 
dialogue with his father - a dialogue of anxiety and alleg^- 
^ce, of deep separation and deep love. Nothing could stop 
this dialogue, nothing else seemed import^t, yet here, with 
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the pale hand lying by his own hand, with the face no 
longer an image but there, anxiously watched, the command 
to silence was absolute, while the dialogue raced. 

He turned away, and again looked round the room. On 
the walls hung pictures of his grandparents: placed, in each 
case, so that the eyes seemed to be watching the bed. The 
pictures were relatively unfamiliar, for he had rarely been 
in this room where his parents slept. The women he looked 
at quickly, in their high black dresses, with the brooches at 
their throats. Ellen’s mother, very like Ellen nov/, but easy 
and smiling, without strain. Harry’s mother - but there, for 
a moment, the heart stopped. The hard, strong, deeply- 
lined face; features coarse, almost animal in their rough 
casting; yet deeply composed, by the smiling mouth, into a 
gentleness that was part of the strength and the suffering. 
She had died too soon for Matthew to know her. She seemed, 
now, very far away. 

The men were nearer, inevitably. Will Lewis, Ellen’s 
father, whom Matthew had never known, though for years 
he had carried his name. A sharp, dark, inquisitive face, 
this hill-farmer turned miller; intelligent or cunning from 
alternative sides of the bargain. The eyes confident, extro- 
verted, without disturbance. Beside him, Jack Price, at sixty: 
the Jack Price his grandson remembered. Plere again was 
complexity. The medionc photcigraph had the life of a fine 
portrait. At first it was only his son’s head on the pillow, 
the strong, rough features partly hidden by the moustache 
and the line of beard fringing the jaw. Jack Price, a labourer, 
very formal in the stiff, high collar and the smooth, un- 
worn lapels and waistcoat. Then the eyes, colourless in the 
hazy enlargement, but not his son’s eyes, clouded, un- 
focused; eyes still with the devil in them, the spurt of feeling 
and gaiety. Remembering their living excitement, Matthew 
stared back, feeling their world. But the light in the bed- 
room was yellow and poor, and his own eyes watered with 
strain and had to be closed. 

Silence settled in the crowded room, and then, across the 
valley, a train whistled. Harry looked up. Matthew turned 
at the movement but Harry was puzzled; he did not seem 
to know where he was. They could hear the train now, on 
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the down line : a goods, labouring at the gradient. The 
heavy regular beat, beyond their range, seemed alone in the 
world in the silent valley. 

‘I keep going off,’ Harr^^ said. ‘But I listen for the trains.’ 

‘You need the sleep.’ 

‘Fm used to the trains. Will. Don’t worry.’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘How was your journey, Will?’ 

‘Very good. I was surprised really.’ 

Harry looked at the alarm dork on the mantelpiece. He 
staled at it for some time, as if disbelieving it. 

‘That would be what then, the five-eight Paddington ?’ 

‘Yes, I just caught it.’ 

‘It was awkward for you. Will. Having to leaveyour work’. 

‘No, now, it’s all right.’ 

‘It was awkw^ard,’ Harry repeated, and the voice, for a 
moment, held the remembered Irritation and impatience. 
Matthew smiled, and saw the immediate response and 
lightening in the heavy eyes. 

‘In any case,’ Harry said, looking aw^y, ‘I want you to 
know I appreciate you coming. You’re a good son. I want 
you to realize . . .’ 

He stopped, and the colour rushed up into his face. Gold 
with alarm, Matthew leaned forvvard. His legs w^ere stiff 
where they had been crossed as he sat on the bed. He felt 
the numbness as he moved, watching the eyes close. 

‘It’s all right, it’s the pain again.’ 

‘Do you want anything^’ 

‘No. It’ll be...’ 

Matthew watched the effort in the face, and felt its 
counterpart in his own stiff tension, in the taut, anxious 
nerves round his mouth and eyes. There was a sound at the 
door, and Ellen came in. 

‘Mam,’ Harry said, his voice very deep, hardly more than 
a breath. 

‘Yes, it’s all right,’ Ellen said, and leaned over him. 

Matthew stood for a moment with his eyes closed, then 
walked out of the bedroom. As he walked downstairs to the 
kitchen, he felt the past moving with him: this life, this 
house, the trains through the valley. 



CHAPTER TWO 


I 

The four train ran north through the brakes and the green 
meadows under the Holy Mountain, and passed the up dis- 
tant signal of Glynmawr. The worn black engine, with its 
name glyih\ court on the grimed, brass-lettered arc, 
laboured at the long bank. Above and behind it, its white 
plume flaied and spread, then climbed and thinned until at 
a height the wind from the mountain plucked and scattered 
it into the grev felt overhang that, hiding the sun, moved 
slowly west to the farther mountains. On this October after- 
noon the train was late: four tv/enty-three at Glynmawr 
would be four twenty-seven, but by country time it would 
still be the four. 

At the outer home signal, where the hedge was glatted to 
a worn path across the fields to the old road, the bank flat- 
tened, and the busy ihythm was broken. The four slackened 
and slowed to Glynmawr station, and drew down to stop 
with a heavy sigh of steam just short of the sleeper-paved 
crossing. The platforms at Gl>nmawr were not set opposite 
each other. 

‘Why It was, see, they knew you was odd, and they built 
according.’ 

‘No, no, mun, it’s the lie of the ground.’ 

‘Or the boss of the lailway was cross-eyed, they built this 
one in his honour.’ 

‘No, no, it’s the he of the ground.’ 

To the up platform a zigzag path led down from the 
road and the bridge. At the bottom of the path the porter 
waited. Ted Wood from Aldgate had married and come back 
with a Welsh girl in service, but he couldn’t say where she 
came from: only the ‘more, more’ echoed along the carriages 
as they drew to a halt. Three children from the County 
School jumped from a compartment and raced round him 
and up a short cut to midway in the zigzag path, while he 
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made no move but shouted that this would be the last time. 
One other door opened, and a young couple in their middle 
twenties got out. They put down their luggage, a suitcase 
and a leather box, and then the man got in again and 
brought out a corded wooden box and a paper parcel and a 
frail. The girl was anxious that he seemed to take so long, 
though he moved quickly, not even glancing along the 
platform. When he was out again, she closed the door but 
still he turned and tried the handle. Then he stood back and, 
glancing along the platform to the engine, gave the right 
away. The guard, farther back, had not yet appeared at his 
window. 

The Clytha Court whistled, and spitting steam again 
drew slowly out. The porter, who had not yet moved, stared 
towards the guard’s window. He had taken out a large blue 
check handkerchief and was carefully blowing his nose. 
‘Hoiup,’ came the shout suddenly, and the guard’s peaked 
laughing face jumped into view. With a flick like a stone for 
ducks and drakes, he threw a heavy' leather bag, and two 
large envelopes joined by a rubber band, straight at the 
porter’s chest. Wood could not get his hands down in time 
and the leather bag hit him as ^'2 held the big handkerchief. 
By the time Wo(fd could shout, the guard was being carried 
away down the platform, past the standing couple and their 
luggage. He was head and shoulders at his window now, 
laughing and leaning out. He called to the couple as he went 
by: 

‘Tell him stop blowing his nose on signal rags.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Stop blowing his nose on signal rags.’ 

But the words were carried away on the wind, and the 
smoke came back now out of the cutting, and the carriages 
were curving away to the north. The words had been heard 
- it was not that - but this was not talk for an answer; the 
shout was enough. 

The couple picked up their luggage, and walked along 
the platform. 

‘You see that?’ Wood said, waiting for them. ‘Mad they 
all are down here like that, mad as hatters.’ 

Having a game on/ the girl said, smiling. 



‘Some flipping game. Throwing bags. 

‘He’s from Newport,’ the man said, but not as an ex- 
planation. 

‘Let him go back there,’ said the porter angrily, and 
winked. ‘I’ll have him.’ 

They stood together, and the porter looked at the 
luggage. The girl looked at her husband, waiting for him 
to speak. 

‘Mr Rees about then?’ 

‘Stationmaster? You want him?’ 

‘I’m the new signalman.’ 

‘I thought perhaps you was.’ 

There was a pause, and the luggage was put down. 

‘We got to find lodgings, we got nowhere fixed,’ the girl 
said anxiously. 

Ted Wood took off his cap, and rubbed carefully at his 
fine, glossy hair. lie was quite tall, and the pale face was 
bonily handsome He looked at the girl, more fiankly than 
she was used to. Ilei eyes were a very light blue; the long 
hair, escaping from the blue hat, was sandy yellow. Her 
husband stood very close to her, heavy in his black cap and 
long black overcoat. The face under the cap was very strong, 
with prominent cheekbones and a broad, ^leavy jaw. Under 
the big nose the mouth was wide, with ugly, irregular teeth. 
The solidity of the face and body made the extreme small- 
ness of the hands and feet sudden and surprising. But the 
dominant impiess,ion was the curious stillness of the 
features, and the distance and withdrawal in the very deep 
blue eyes. He looked up now, slowly, and Wood turned with 
an easy excitement, as the stationmaster came towards them 
from his office under the bridge. Tom Rees was very tall, with 
thick egg-yellow over the brushed peak of his cap, his 
moustaches waxed to points that accentuated the long thin- 
ness of the face. 

‘Here he is,’ Wood said. 

‘Price? Mr Price?’ 

‘Aye. Mr Rees is it?’ 

‘Glad to meet you, my boy, certainly. And Mrs Price ?’ 

‘How do you do, Mr Rees?’ 

‘They said your good man was married, when they sent 
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me his bit of paper. If Td known you were coming with him 
today . . 

‘We’ve got to get lodgings. Harry should have written.’ 

‘Lodgings is no trouble. We’ll fix you up.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

The stationmaster looked again at his new signalman. He 
had heard well of him, and the first impression was good, but 
there was something there that disturbed and slowed. 

‘Now let’s see, what time’s it get dark?’ he said briskly, 
with a quick touch at the gummed pricks of his moustache. 
He was, after all, the stationmaster, and Price his new signal- 
man and really no more than a lad. Decisions must be made, 
even against that withdrawn heaviness. 

‘Six, half past.’ 

‘You’re on early turn in the morning, so this evening 
sometime you’ve got to be here, learn the box.’ 

‘I’m ready now.’ 

‘Aye, aye, of course, but the lodgings, boy, the lodgings, 
got to see to that before dark.’ 

‘Don't worry, Harry, I can find it,’ the girl said quickly. 

‘We’ll go up the box,’ Tom Rees said. ‘Only before we 
go . . .’ He looked back along the platform, making sure the 
four of them wftre alone. Tlie porter, behind his back, 
winked at Price. ‘One of your mates, Harry,’ Tom Rees said, 
‘Morgan Rosser, a young chap about your own age. Come 
from Pontypool, his father was a ticket collector.’ 

The girl looked along the platfonn and under the bridge 
to the box. Its bricks were grey, and its light-brown paint 
had begun to peel in the sun. She could see a figure standing 
there, near the barred window above the line. The sun broke 
through for a moment, and glinted along the rails, away 
south under the face and rockfall of the Holy Mountain 
and the copse of birches above the high, black siding. 

‘It’s a tragic thing with Morgan Rosser,’ Tom Rees said. 
‘His young wife, Mary, died the end of Aupjst, giving birth 
to his little girl.’ 

The girl nodded, but said nothing, staring at the black 
figure in the box. 

‘He has a decent house, you see, down the far end,’ Tom 
Rees went on, ‘and he has an old woman, a housekeeper, 
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and the little girl, nine weeks.’ Harry also was staring down 
the platform at the box, but his eyes were fixed and dark, as 
if staring anywhere. 

*It would be good for him and good for you,’ Tom Rees 
said, ‘if it was there vou went to lodge.’ 

‘Shall I ask him?’ Harry said, roughly. 

‘We’ll all three go up,’ Tom Rees said, frowning. ‘Only 
you see how it is. With it so recent.’ 

Ellen turned and looked at her husband. He met her eyes 
and at once looked away. 

‘I’ll put the luggage in the office.’ 

‘Don’t worry about that, mate,’ Wood said quickly. ‘I 
shan’t pinch it.’ 

‘I’ll just put it in,’ Harry repeated, and gathered up the 
suitcase and the two boxes He walked on down the platform 
and Ellen followed, beside the tall stationmaster. The porter 
took the frail from her, and walked a few paces behind. 
While Harry put the luggage in the office, Tom Rees and 
Ellen went up the steps to the box They were opening the 
second of the two doors at the top as Harry followed them 
up. He had to wait as they moved in from the door. In the 
space between the doors was a low shelf, with three red fire 
buckets. One was filled with sand, one witVi clear water, and 
the one in the middle had blue soapy water in it, and a big 
piece of yellow soap and a little hand brush on the shelf be- 
side it. Tom Rees moved, and Harry could see Morgan 
Rosser. He was smiling and shaking hands with Ellen. 

‘Here he is then,’ Tom Rees said. ‘Harry Price, Morgan 
Rosser.’ 

Harry went up the step and across the box. They shook 
hands, and Morgan, though the smaller man, had the 
tighter grip. Tom Rees had prepared them for a man in 
mourning, but Morgan was easy, alert, confident. His face 
was small, with neat, regular features. The brown eyes were 
bright, the lips under the small black moustache full and 
red. The hair, a deep black, was tightly curled all over the 
crown, and came very low beside the small ears. 

‘Glad to meet you, Harry. Of course I knew you were 
ccMning.’ 

‘Aye,’ Harry nodded, looking slowly around the box. 
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‘Now, Morgan, it’s like this,’ Tom Rees said formally^ 
‘Harry and his wife want lodgings. I wondered, as the first 
chance, whether they might come to you?’ 

‘Well,’ Morgan said, smiling and rubbing at his chin, ‘the 
rooms are there.’ 

‘Harry should have written before,’ Ellen said, anxiously. 
With the two new men she was trying very hard to be easy 
and sociable. 

‘There’s me, my little daughter, and Mrs Lucas my house- 
keeper,’ Morgan said. ‘And you can have the one front bed- 
room, and the room under it, and the meals Ma Lucas will 
see to.’ 

‘It sounds very nice,’ Ellen said. ‘Is it much?’ 

Morgan laughed. ‘Look, no secrets in public, my dear. I 
know your husband’s money, because it’s my money. You 
go and see if you like it. Harry and I’ll fix the rest.’ 

‘We’re very grateful,’ Ellen said, and smiled. 

Morgan smiled back, and winked quite openly. Beside 
him, Harry was staring up at the yellowed diagram of the 
box’s signalling circuit. It had been hung so high on the 
wall that his head was shaiply bent back. 

‘Well, there you are you see, it’s all settled,’ Tom Rees 
said, looking happily around. ‘Now you and Harry get 
down and get your things in. Harry can come back about 
half past seven, all right ?’ 

Harry nodded. 

‘Far, is it?’ 

‘Two mile.’ 

‘Just under,’ Morgan said. ‘You just follow the road, 
Harry, past the school and to where the river comes along- 
side the road. There’s the Baptist chapel on your left and 
the Methodist the other side. Then up the lane see, beside 
the Methodist and there’s the whole patch. Mine’s the third 
on the right, the farthest.’ 

‘We’ll find it,’ Ellen said, pleased that everything was so 
easy. Harry looked away and spoke as he moved to the door. 

‘Right, then. It’s all clear. Thank you.’ 

Ellen turned and followed him, taking leave of the others. 

‘And Harry, get Ma Lucas to get a meal mind,’ Morgan 
called. 
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Thank you/ Ellen said, and followed her husband down 
the steps. Ted Wood was standing by the door of the office, 
waiting for them. 

‘Want a hand with it, Harry?’ 

‘No, no, I can manage. Two loads, Fm coming up again.’ 

He took up the suitcase and the leather box, and Ellen 
took the parcel and the frail. 

‘Going to Rosser’s?’ Wood asked. 

‘Yes,* Ellen said. 

‘He tell you how to get there?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘That’s all right then. Wherever you go down this place, 
it’s the same. Gross the grass, past the muckheap, over two 
mountains, and it’s the sixth chapel on the left.’ 

‘Go on,’ Ellen laughed, ‘it’s not bad as that.* 

‘You mark my words,’ Wood began, but Harry was 
already some way down the platform, and turning for the 
zigzag path. He looked round now, and Ellen, smiling good- 
bye, hurried to follow him. Wood watched as they made 
their way up to the road: the girl’s bright hair and easy 
walk, the colour of her hat and coat, and beside her the stiff 
figure in black, his anns bent outwards with his load, his face 
set above the quick, steady walk. 

‘That’s one way of running a railway,’ Wood said as they 
disappeared. He took out Ihs big haiidkei chief, and folded 
it carefully before he lifted it to his face. 

2 

Once they were up on the road, Harry and Ellen could 
look out over the valley and the village in which they had 
come to live. To the east stood the Holy Mountain, the blue 
peak with the sudden rockfall on its western scarp. From 
the mountain to the north ran a ridge of high ground, and 
along it the grey Marcher castles. To the west, enclosing 
the valley, ran the Black Mountains: mile after mile of 
bracken and whin and heather, of black marsh and green 
springy turf, of rowan and stunted thorn and myrtle and 
bog-cotton, roamed by the mountain sheep and the wild 
ponies. Between the black ridges of Darren and Brynllwyd 
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cut the narrow valley of Trawsfynydd, where the ruined 
abbey lay below the outcrop of rock marked by the great 
isolated boulder of the Kestrel. Fields climbed unevenly 
into the mountains, and far up on the black ridges stood 
isolated white farmhouses and grey barns. 

Within its sheltering mountains, the Glynmawr valley 
lay broad and green. To a stranger Glynmawr would seem 
not a village, but just thinly populated farming country. 
Along the road where Harry and Ellen walked there were 
no lines of houses, no sudden centres of life. There were a 
few isolated houses by the roadside, and occasionally, under 
trees, a group or patch of five or six. Then lanes opened 
from the road, to cast and west, making their way to other 
small groups, at varying distances. To the east, under the 
wooded ridge, lay Cefn, Penydre, Trefedw, Campstone. To 
the west, under the wall of the mountains, stood Glyn- 
nant, Gwmhonddu, The Pandy, The Bridge, Panteg. The 
village was the valley, the whole valley, these scattered 
groups brought together in a name. 

To Harry and Ellen, this was not strange country. Harry 
had been born in Llangattock, only seven miles north-west, 
and Ellen in Peterstone, three miles farther north. A river 
runs between Llaligattock and Peterstone, and that is the 
border with England. Across the river, in Peterstone, the 
folk speak with the slow, rich, Herefordshire tongue, that 
could still be heard in Ellen. On this side of the river is the 
quick Welsh accent, less sharp, less edged, than in the min- 
ing valleys which lie beyond the Black Mountains, to the 
south and west, but clear and distinct - a frontier crossed in 
the breath. In 1919, a year before coming to Glynmawr, 
Harry and Ellen had been married in Peterstone church. 
They had known each other as children, and were engaged 
when Harry came home from France with a bullet through 
his wrist. He had gone back, and later been gassed, so that 
one lung was permanently damaged and he could not 
smoke. After the wedding he had gone back to the railway, 
where before the war he had been a boy porter. He had be- 
come a porter-signalman and been moved from station to 
station in the mining valleys, Ellen moving with him in 
lodgings. Now, with the signalman’s* job in Glynmawr, 
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there was a chance to settle, to move nearer home. As they 
walked, carrying their things, they were facing the northern 
ridge beyond which their own villages lay. 

The narrow -road wound through the valley. The rail- 
way, leaving the cutting at the station, ran out north on an 
embankment, roughly parallel with the road but a quarter 
of a mile distant. Between road and railway, in its curving 
coiurse, ran the Honddu, the black water. On the east of the 
road ran the grassed embankment of the old tram-road, with 
a few overgrown stone quarries near its line. The directions 
coincided, and Harry, as he walked, seemed to relax and 
settle. Walking the road in the October evening, they felt 
on their faces their own country: the huddled farmhouses, 
with their dirty yards; the dogs under the weed-growing 
walls; the cattle-marked crossing from the sloping field 
under the orchard; the long fields, in the line of the valley, 
where the cattle pastured ; the turned red earth of the small, 
thickly-hedged ploughland; the brooks, alder-lined, curving 
and meeting; the bracken-heaped tussocky fields up the 
mountain, where the sheep were scattered under the wood- 
shaded bams; the occasional white wall, direct towards the 
sun, standing out where its windows caught the light across 
the valley; the high black line of the lAountains, and the 
ring of the sheep-wall. 

At the end, past the grey school and the master’s cottage, 
they could hear the river as it came towards the road, and 
soon they could see it, fast-flowing and stonestrewn below 
them, and there ahead was the first chapel, alder-shaded, 
and beyond it the other chapel, larger and better-built, its 
graveyard tidier. The lane ran up steeply from the road, 
and from its high banks the trees arched over. They turned 
up the lane and climbed steadily. Then round a long curve 
the pitch eased away, and the tree-line opened. The patch 
of eight houses lay ahead: set so that looking to the north 
and west the spurs of the mountains lay open in the dis- 
tance. Harry stopped, put down the leather box, and looked 
round. ‘All right, last bit,’ he said after resting, and they 
walked on to the houses. 

At a cottage an old man sat by his low door. A collie sat 
at his feet, but came slowly out to Ellen and Harry as they 
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approached^ its tired, bloodshot eyes barely heeding them* 

•There, boy,’ Ellen said, reaching down. 

The old man was watching them, but with a tired stills 
ness. 

‘Which is Mr Rosser’s?’ Ellen asked. 

‘Up,’ the old man pointed. ‘Last one.’ 

Harry walked on without checking, though he had 
nodded to the old man. His fingers felt cut from the cord of 
the box-handle, and he could feel the strain of the weight 
under his shoulders He went straight on and through the 
side-gate to the back dooi of Rosser’s house. ‘You knock,’ 
he said to Ellen, and she went past him and rapped with 
her knuckles on the baie wooden door. At first there was no 
answer, and she put down the frail and tapped at the 
nearest window. A voice called back, and in a moment the 
door was opened. Mis Lucas, very short, thick-bodied, with 
arms under her rolled-up sleeves heavier than a normal 
man’s, looked up at them, busily wiping her hands on a 
worn white towel. 

‘Yes?’ 

The voice was deep and hard, but polite enough. 

Ellen introduced herself, und explained. Mrs Lucas, 
watching her, berame visibly more pleased. 

‘It’s what we need and I shall be glad of it. Gome in the 
both of you.’ 

Ellen followed hei, and Harry brought in the case, the 
box, and the frail. Mrs Lucas led them in, talking as if she 
had always known them. 

‘Only I’m sorry I didn’t answer the door, didn’t hear it 
till you tapped the window. Only I’m bottling, got pears 
till I don’t want to see another pear. Only the little girl, see, 
come and see her, she’s lovely, like her poor mam, you never 
knew her, Mary Watkins Pendarren. Put those things any-^ 
where, Mr Price, I’ll clear all this up later. Only I’ll show 
you the room/ 

Ellen turned, and caught Harry’s look. He smiled sud-^ 
denly, almost laughing, and as she followed Mrs Lucas 
away to the stairs, looked round the kitchen, across at the 
baby in its high cradle near the fire, ^and took off his cap 
and coat. He sat on the nearest chair, reached with his foot 
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for the pear basket, and helped himself to a pear so yellow 
and soft that his fingers mushed in it as he held. He began 
to eat the pear, looking around, pleased. The baby gave a 
cry and then was quiet. The women, stepping heavily up- 
stairs, talked but he could hear no words. He sat back, let- 
ting out his breath, and rested, easy. Across the valley a 
train whistled, running north from Glynmawr. 

3 

Harr>^ and Ellen were used to lodgings, but settling into this 
house was paiticularly easy. The formal anangement was 
with Morgan - Harry paid him four shillings a week ~ but 
in practice they seemed to be Mrs Lucas’s lodgers and, ex- 
cept for the rent, made all arrangements with her. At work, 
Harry and Morgan got on easily, but they were not often 
home at the same time, and in the fiist weeks saw compara- 
tively little of each other. The Glynmawr box was worked 
in three shifts. Harry followed Morgan, and was followed 
by the third signalman. Jack Meiedith, a bachelor in his 
forties who as well as the box had a smallliolding ~ three 
fields and two others rented - on the edge of the mountain, 
above the entiance to Trawsfynydd valtey, and bordering 
on the Kestrel. When Morgan was working from six till two, 
and Harry from two till ten, they shared the same house 
only to sleep. Then, in the next week, Harry worked nights, 
and would sleep at home in the mornings, getting up as 
Morgan was leaving for the afternoon turn. Only in the 
following week, when Harry worked mornings while Mor- 
gan was sleeping after nights, could they have any time 
together, on the patch. It was ordinarily a quiet house, with 
one of the men having to sleep two mornings out of three. 
But Mrs Lucas and Ellen worked together easily, and pro- 
vided the real continuity. 

Mrs Lucas had come into the house for Mary Rosser’s 
confinement, and when Mary had died had stayed on, 
taking over the housekeeping and the care of the baby girl. 
She was sixty-one, and had been a widow for more than 
twenty years. She took over Ellen as if Ellen were her daugh- 
ter, and the three unconnected generations - Mrs Lucas, 
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Ellen, and the baby Eira - would have seemed, to a stranger, 
a single family. The two men came and went, in the routine 
of their work. Meals were always ready for them, at the in- 
convenient hours. To Morgan, especially, the arrangement 
was good, for his interests lay outside, and the house since 
his wife’s death had been little more than a base. He was 
active in the railwayman’s union and in Labour politics, 
and went regulaily to meetings in Gwcnton and even in 
Newport. He was interested in his daughter, but with a 
certain reserve. ‘The women understand this business, and I 
don’t,’ he said, in the box, to Harry. ‘To lose a wife and get a 
baby strands you leally; you have to remind yourself that 
it’s yours ’ Harry accepted this, but himself spent more time 
in the house, and with the baby. There was little to do in 
the garden in November, and in any case the garden was 
not his, and he didn’t want to interfere. He went to an occa- 
sional meeting, at Morgan’s invitation, but with no great 
interest. He seemed still deeply centred in himself, as if 
something in his mind diew in all his encigy. But he was 
happy with Ellen, and to be settled in the valley. 

In early December Ellen found that she was piegnant, 
and fiom this, suddenly, the U'el of the settlement was 
altered. Haiiy kifew, now, that the arrangement must be 
temporaiy, though Ellen seemed glad just because things 
were as they w^ere, so that she could count on Mrs Lucas’s 
help. In talking with the oldei woman, and in helping to 
look after Eira, she felt safe and prepared. On her own she 
knew she would be lonely and frightened, not only because 
Harry was so often withdrawn and silent, but because in 
any case he was so many hours away, and the nights, every 
third week, were especially lonely. Usually, now, she took 
Eira into her room on these nights, for the company, 
and the centre of her interest every day was again the 
child. 

‘It’s lovely to see you with that little baby,’ Mrs Lucas 
said one day, when they were together in the kitchen, and 
Ellen was nursing Eira who had been crying. ‘It’s just as 
if it was your own. I think sometimes like it is.’ 

Ellen smiled, and kissed Eira’s head, among the dark 
down of hair. 
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*You do what you like, boy. Long as you don’t blow it up.’ 

Harry smiled and explained. 

The following week, when he was on afternoons, he bor- 
rowed the wagon and fetched a load of old sleepers from 
the station, and dumped them beside the tank. Next morn- 
ing he laid a sleeper track from the dry, higher ground 
through the mud to the tank. Then, under the overflow, he 
dug a deep channel, and lined it three sleepers high on each 
side. Finally he cut stakes and fenced off the immediate 
area, against the cattle. It was four mornings’ work, and 
the water was still discoloured at the end of it. But there 
was some impiovcment, and Harry himself was pleased. 
Hybart also was pleased, though still doubtful. Tt looks 
tidier, but it’s still dirty.’ 

‘Keep the cattle out at lea^^t,' Harry said. 

‘A'ye,’ Hybait said, ‘that.’ 

There were sleepeis left, and when the turns were right 
Harry and Morgan cross-sawed them into two-foot lengths 
for firewood, and stacked them in the big shed wheie the 
hens roosted. Moie and more it seemed like the settllng-in 
of a family. Working tog(‘ther on the sawing, the men be- 
came more friendly, though always within the limits of 
Harry^’s reserve. Morgan w.in cjuick and irUelligcnt, well able 
to judge other men Now th t lie knew Harry he liked him, 
with something of the patron igt ot an elder and more cap- 
able brother. One day, as tluw changed turns in the box, he 
referred to the way things were gc>ing. 

‘It’s working out all right, isn’t it?’ he said, confidently. 

‘We’re all right,’ Harry said, looking away. 

‘You ever thought, Harry, that money’s not all that 
important, not really?’ 

‘My money’s important to me.’ 

‘Aye, your money. But just take it now. I pay Hybart 
rent, you pay me lodging, I pay Mrs Lucas for the house- 
keeping. But the money between us is like passing the salt 
or something. We live more like a family.’ 

‘Aye, it suits us,’ Harry said, and turned away. ‘Well, 
bed,’ he said slowly, and went down to get his bike to ride 
home. As he rode through the dark, gripping the worn 
rubber at the ends of his handlebars, he knew his own life> 
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and could feel it, but it was still, at any time, a kind of 
riding through the dark. All that was around him he had 
to wait to find, in his own time. 

Later, he remembered this conversation, and again 
thought about it. This was at Christmas, and both men 
were at home, for on Christmas Day the box was closed, and 
there was through working from Gwenton to Pont Dulas, 
the next station north. It was a family dinner, with Morgan 
at the head of the table, Mrs Lucas on his left, and Harry and 
Ellen facing them, Ellen near the cradle where Eira was 
asleep. They had killed one of their own hens, and fetched 
in the vegetables from the shed. They drank wheat wine, 
eighteen months old, that had been bottled a month before 
from the big stone jar under the stairs. Morgan was gay and 
hospitable, flirting a little with Ellen, teasing Mrs Lucas, 
refilling Harry’s glass. 

‘Well, the happy family,’ he said, lifting his glass. 

‘We was lucky,’ Ellen said. 

‘I was lucky,’ Morgan corrected her, gallantly. 

Harry said nothing. 

Mrs Lucas got up and cleared the plates, and Ellen, after 
looking at Eira, went across to lelp. They were in the front 
room, and could S*ee through the window the wide expanse 
of the valley: the dull winter grass, the grey woods, the wet 
red earth of plough. Beyond, the mountains were very clear 
and close. A train went through, north, whistling as it 
passed Glynmawr’s open signals. 

‘Express a bit late,’ Harry said, looking at his big pocket 
watch. 

‘Forget it, mun. It’s Christmas. Keep the family party, 
forget the work. There’ll be trains enough tomorrow, and if 
they’re late, we’re not on them.’ 

‘It is like a family Christmas, after lodgings,’ Ellen said. 

‘There you are, see,’ Morgan laughed, and Ellen saw 
what she had said and laughed too. But when we are all 
here, Harry thought, staring out at the mountains, it isn’t 
that really, not really. 
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In March, Will Probert and his wife, who lived in the nearer 
of the adjoining cottages across the lane, gave notice to 
move: they were going up Trawsfynydd to be nearer their 
son, a woodman. Harry heard of the notice from Probert, and 
at once, without consulting Ellen, went to see Hybart to ask 
for the cottage, 

‘Well, Harry, I’d be glad see. Only the missus does the 
letting and she’s in town. If I said to you “yes” and she 
come back and had promised it somewhere, there’d be 
ructions now, wouldn’t there?’ 

‘I’ll come round again when she’s back,’ Harry said. 

‘Well, all right. Only let me talk to her first She don’t 
like to be rushed. Then let your missus come round perhaps, 
that’d be the best.’ 

‘I’ve not mentioned it to her,’ Harry said. ‘I come 
straight round when Probert let me know.’ 

Hybart looked at him, wiping his untidy moustache. 
‘They like to be asked, boy. If only for the fun of saying no.’ 

Harry nodded. 

‘They all do say no, sec, at first,’ Hybalt added, winking. 
‘That’s the fun, niun.’ 

‘Not in houses,’ Harry said. 

Hybart laughed. ‘It’s a damp old place, Harry,’ he said, 
more seriously. ‘Not like Rosser’s.’ 

‘Maybe, Only I haven’t got Rosser’s.’ 

‘You’re all right there, aren’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, for a lodging.’ 

Hybart looked away, and spat past his boot. ‘What we 
all want to split up for, Harry, I don’t know. All of us on 
this patch now, we could all get into my house, two or three 
a room. That’s how it used to be, see.’ 

‘You’d go out of job as a builder then.’ 

‘Aye, of course, that’s what I mean. We do it to make 
work. Like you now, on the line. Where do they want to be 
going, all them up and down in these trains? They only go, 
after, to come back.’ 

Harry moved impatiently. Hybart was a bigger man tha» 
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himself, lean, long-nosed, sandy. He was well respected, but 
to Harry, watching him, it seemed that the life of the earth 
dribbled away in men like this. 

‘It’s cunning though, Harry,’ Hybart said, leaning close 
to him. ‘We make all this work, see, and out we go. Then 
they’re at home, cooking our dinner. Back we come see, - 
patting our pocket. Money, girl, money - look ! They don’t 
say no.’ 

‘Aye, well, I must be getting back,’ Harry said. ‘I’ll look 
round this evening.’ 

‘Better if your missus come.’ 

‘I’ll settle it, thank you.’ 

When Harry got back to Rosser’s, Ellen and Mrs Lucas 
were in the kitchen ironing, and Eira was on a blanket on 
the floor, in a cage of chairs. 

‘Hullo,’ Harry said, bending down to the baby, who lay 
kicking on her back. The baby smiled, unknowing, and 
Harry smiled and touched her nose with his slender 
finger. 

‘There’s a father for you then,’ Mrs Lucas said, to Ellen. 

Ellen smiled, but without feeling. At five months she was 
already heavy with the child, a* d had gone much more 
quiet, at times almost sullen. Harry went to her, and put his 
arm across her back, squeezing her shoulder with his fingers. 
She went on ironing, unresponsive. Harry looked at Mrs 
Lucas, who showed no signs of moving. After a moment he 
turned back, and bent down again over the baby. 

‘You hear what happened to Lippy up the waterworks?’ 
Mrs Lucas asked. 

‘No.’ 

Lippy was a Lancashire man in his thirties, very small 
and weak for the labourer’s work that he was doing. He 
lived in an isolated cottage, away from the lane. His sick 
wife, a local girl, came from one of the two village families 
that were commonly regarded as poor; the Daveys, who 
lived in a hovel beside the river, just below the chapel, and 
the Loams, from a cottage far up on Darren, where Elsie' 
Lippy had been bom, the sixth child of ten. Tommy 
Lippy had met and married her on seiyice, and they had 
dxijfti^ back to Glynmawr. He worked noyv on the dam that 
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was being built far up in the mountains, west of Darren; he 
went up each day in a lorry, with other local men. 

‘Course it’s Elsie’s fault,’ Mrs Lucas went on. ‘She don’t 
give him the food, only an apple and a bit of thin bread and 
butter she learned to cut thin in service, like a wafer. Course, 
Lippy brings this out and the others get on at him. Bring 
bacon, inun, they say. Not enough, the wife says. Then 
cheese, mun Don’t know about cheese. Well, eggs. Got no 
hens ! ’ 

Harry had stood up, and was watching intently. Ellen, he 
noticed, was smiling. 

‘Isn’t only hens lay eggs, Lippy. All biids lay eggs. Well, 
I know that, Lippy says, know it as well as you, what you 
coming? Some too small, they say, some too sour, some got 
bailies in them. What’s bailies^ Bailies is like you, Lippy, 
born before then time Lippy don’t take no notice. But now 
moorhens, Lippy Up heie see, moois, moorhens. Lovely 
egg, rich.’ 

Harry laughed. 

‘Where d’y^ou find ’em, Lippy says We’ll find ’em, give 
you some tomorrow. Next dinner, yesterday it was, I met 
Billy Davies he told me Here you aie, Lippy, moorhen’s 
eggs. looks like hen’s eggs, Lippy says. Aye, only better. 
Have to cook ’em, Lippy say^, boil ’em No, mun, not moor- 
hen’s eggs Raw, mun, tip it back They was all round him 
see now, and one of them got a knife out and clipped off 
the top. Gel, Lippy’s nose. The\ was rotten hen’s eggs, see. 
Nasty, Lippy says Get away, mun, lovely. That Davey you 
know, George Davey, he done it He’d got a good hen’s egg 
ready see, and he clips it and tips it back Be a man, Lippy, he 
says, tip back Billy said he did it himself, I don’t wonder if 
they pushed it down him. Anyhow Lippy takes it, and sick, 
well.’ 

‘Poor little chap,’ Ellen said. 

‘He isn’t safe to be around,’ Harry said, with a surprising 
edge of anger. ‘He don’t work, only brew tea and run 
errands. And getting thirty-eight bob, he’s lucky.’ 

‘Call you lucky if you eat a rotten egg.’ 

‘Lippy can’t get out of his own way,’ Harry said, and 
went out. 
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He came back into the kitchen half an hour later, but 
Mrs Lucas was still there. lie hesitated, and then said to 
Ellen, ^Seen them grey socks of mine?’ 

‘What grey socks?’ 

‘The knitted grey, you put in the drawer.’ 

‘I haven’t moved them.’ 

‘I looked in the diawer, they’re not there.’ 

‘Well, you don’t want them.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Now?’ 

‘Aye, might as well. The’^e I got on aie wet a bit.’ 

‘Well, there's others. The black there in the basket.’ 

‘The black are tliin. I want the grey.’ 

Ellen looked at him, and he met her eyes. 

‘All right. I’ll find them,' she said. She took her iron, and 
replaced it on the stove. Mrs Lucas, busy at the other end 
of the table, seemed to have noticed nothing. Ellen went 
slowly out, and up the staiis to the bedioom. Harry fol- 
lowed her, and closed the bedroom dooi . 

‘Here,’ Ellen said, at once finding the socks in the drawer. 

‘It’s not that,’ Hair) said. ‘I wanted a uoul on our own.’ 

‘What about for goc^rlnes' sak.^ ? Diagging me up here 
for nothing when I'rti tired.’ 

‘The Proberts have give notice,' Harry said. ‘That cottage 
is going.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I asked Hybart for it.’ 

‘Asked him?’ 

‘Aye, I went straight down, didn't want to miss it.’ 

‘Not much to miss.’ 

‘It’s all right. Damp, Hybait says, })ut I don't think so. 
There’s a guttering lotise I noticed on the end wall, probably 
all it is.’ 

Ellen waited, booking at him, and then suddenly flung 
herself down on the bed and cried with her face in the 
pillow. Harry, holding his breath, looked away. The apple 
buds on the tree just below the window were moving. He 
looked down with a wann feeling at the short white tips. 

‘Is it you don’t want to move?’ he said,i6till looking at the 
buds. 
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Ellen did not answer, but her crying went silent, and she 
turned her face on the side. 

‘Is it?’ Harry asked. 

His voice was veiy strong, though low-pitched near the 
window. ‘Well, say, is it?’ 

Still she did not speak, but he knew that she was looking 
at him. He struggled a moment, and then went across and 
sat beside her. Her fine hair lay disordered over the puffy 
eyes and mottled cheeks. 

‘Is it, girl?’ he asked again, putting his hand low on her 
back. 

‘Did Hybart say ves?’ she asked in return, her voice more 
controlled than he had expected. 

‘We’re settling it this evening. When Mrs Hybart’s back.’ 

‘Do you want to go tlien, Harry ?’ 

‘I want my own place.’ 

‘But with the baby coming, and here Mrs Lucas to help.’ 

‘It’s only across the lane, girl.’ 

‘And the furnishing of the place, now, like I am.’ 

‘I’ll get that done.’ 

‘Aye, somehow,’ Ellen said, and even smiled. 

‘You tell me. I’ll do it,’ he said stubbornly. 

She looked intently into his stubborit, heavy face, and at 
the deep blue eyes that were now' very settled and clear. 

‘Well, Harry, I dc'ii’t waiil to, and that’s straight.’ 

‘Why?’ he said, getting up off the bed. 

‘I don’t feel up to it, not with tlie baby coming. I’m safe 
here, I know' I’m safe.’ 

Harry rubbed his hand over his face, and looked down at 

her. 

‘That rate we’ll be here for ever.’ 

‘Not ever. There’s other houses.’ 

‘Aye, and other babies, and this place damp and that 
place lonely, always a reason.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I want my own house?’ Ellen asked^ 
facing him. 

‘Yes. That’s what I said.’ 

‘Only something a bit better than that, I hope, and when 
I’m all right.’ 

‘Like this, say?’ Harry asked, and Ellen saw for a moment 
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a new expression, over the whole face, that made her catch 
her breath. 

‘When I’m better,’ she said, putting out her hand and 
gripping his fingers, which stayed limp and cold. 

‘When it’s time,’ he said, and gently disengaging his 
fingers turned from the bed and went out. He closed the 
door quietly behind him, and walked softly down the car- 
peted stairs. He did not mean to go back into the kitchen, 
but Mrs Lucas called from near the door. 

‘She all right ?’ 

‘Bit tired, I think.’ 

‘It’s only natural, as she is. I heard her crying, they all 
do that. No use being hard when they get like that, just 
quiet.’ 

‘You keep out of it,’ Hairy said, with a sudden open anger. 
It was the first angry word that had passed between them, 
and Mrs Lucas drew back quickly, but then wiped her hand 
on her apron and smiled. 

‘You won’t do no wrong,’ she said, and turned back into 
the kitchen. 

5 

That evening Harry went to Hybart’s Mrs Hybart, tall and 
dark, with bright red i hceks, answered the door and at once 
asked him in. He wiped his feet carefully, and took off his 
cap. He followed Mrs Hybart into the big, stone-flagged' 
kitchen, where Hybait was sitting in a high wooden chair 
by the fire. 

‘Sit down then,’ Mrs Hybait said, drawing out a kitchen 
chair from the long, white-scrubbed table. He sat on the 
edge, and put down his cap. Mrs Hybart sat opposite her 
husband, and folded her arms. 

‘I come about the Proberts’ place,’ Harry said at once. 
‘I’d be glad of it if it’s going.’ 

‘The Proberts are going, yes,’ Mrs Hybart said, watching 
him. 

‘What rent would it be?’ Harry asked, though he knew 
the rent from Will Probert. 

‘Five shillings the week the Proberts have paid,’ Mrs 
Hybart answered. She was finding, to her surprise, that she 
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could not stare this young man down. Hybart, although he 
was not being looked at, glanced away. 

‘That I can manage,’ Harry said. ‘My job’s regular.’ 

‘And your wife?’ Mrs Ilybart asked. 

‘She’ll be glad of a place of her own.’ 

‘Will be? She wants it then?’ 

‘I come to ask you.’ 

‘I told Harry it was damp,’ Hybart said to his wife. 

‘The damp is nothing,’ she said sternly. 

Harry reached for his cap, and stood up. 

‘Well?’ he said, looking at both in turn. ‘Can I have it?’ 

‘Sit down, boy,’ Mrs Hybart said. ‘What’s the old hurry? 
Let’s have a look at you.’ 

Harry stayed standing, but smiled Mrs Hybart looked 
sternly up at him, her eyes bright. 

‘Bill,’ she said suddenly, ‘we’ll have a glass of wine.’ 

Hybart looked surprised, but sat forward, pushing at his 
moustache. 

‘Go on, mun, get it,’ she said, impatiently. 

Hybart got up. His heavy boots were unlaced, and he 
stumbled a little as he moved. 

‘Sit down,’ Mrs Hybart repeated. 

‘The eldcrflower?’ Hybart asked, standing at the dresser. 

‘Aye.’ 

‘I’d take on,’ Hairy said, ‘from when the Probcits move. 
Only we wouldn’t go from Rosser’s for two or three weeks 
- I’d have to get the place right.’ 

‘No furniture?’ Mrs Hybart asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Sit down boy, sit down.’ 

She took the bottle that her husband handed her. She 
fetched glasses from the dresser, and set them on the end of 
the long table. Harry waited for Hybait to sit again, and 
then sat himself. 

‘There’s a sale Friday week up Gefn, and another th<i 
Monday after, a good one, at Tretower,’ Mrs Hybart said, 
handing the two men their glasses. Harry sipped at once, 
his slender fingers curved tightly round the glass. 

‘And you’ll pay rent when you move in, not before.’ 

Harry nodded, and sipped the dry, scented wine. 
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‘How long is it with your wife now ?’ 

‘July it’s expected.’ 

‘We’ll get you settled by then, boy, don’t worry.’ 

‘Aye, should be plenty of time.’ 

‘I’ll take your wife to the sales. I know those houses. I 
know the things are worth.’ 

‘I got twenty-three pound,’ Harry said. ‘That’ll have to 
do it.’ 

‘What you furnishing?’ Mrs Hybart exclaimed, and for 
the first time laughed. ‘This house?’ 

Harry smiled. 

‘Here’s to the baby boy,’ Mrs Hybart said, lifting her 
glass. 

‘Or gill,’ Harry said. 

‘Or twins, mun, Hany,’ Hybart broke in, laughing loudly. 
‘One of each, mun, as a sample.’ 

Though the others hardly responded to him, Hybart got 
up and stood with his back to the file. 

‘We’ll have a look round one of these ‘days, Harry, see if 
there’s any little jobs.’ 

‘There’s a guttering loose,’ H "ry said at once. ‘On the 
end wall.’ 

‘Aye, well guttefing now,’ Hybait began, but at once his 
wife got up. 

‘We don’t want to keep the lad from his wife now. Go on 
boy, back and look after her.’ 

Harry put down his glass and got up, holding his cap. 
‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘Both.’ 

Mrs Hybart smoothed down her heavy black dress. ‘Don’t 
hang about, boy. Go on.’ 

Harry smiJ/'d and made his own way out. As he walked 
back up the lane, he whistled as he looked up through the 
bare branches at the spread of stars. 

6 

Ellen accepted the decision, once it was made. She had 
periods of crying, but Mrs Lucas took charge of her, and 
kept her settled. Morgan, when Harry* told him, seemed 
genuinely sorry, but agreed that sometime it had to be done. 
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Mrs Hybart, for her part, was as good as her word. She 
called on Ellen, and took her to the sales, buying and advis- 
ing shrewdly, accepting all Ellen’s preferences. Hybart lent 
Harry his wagon to bring the various articles of furniture 
home. He had done nothing about the guttering, but one day 
when he was out Mrs Hybart told Harry where to get the 
ladder, and came and held it for him while he did the com- 
paratively simple repair. Fiies were lit, and windows 
opened, in the mild April sunshine. The end room, which 
had been damp, Harry repapered. By the third week in 
April the house was ready to live in, and Harry paid Mrs 
Hybait the first rent On the same afternoon, the suitcase, 
the leather box, the wooden box, and the fiail, with all their 
personal belonging, were earned acioss the lane, and the 
move was completed 

LWyn Cel) 11, as both cottages were called, after the big 
holl) tree that stood in front of them on the edge of the lane, 
had onginallv been II) bait’s father’s w'^orkshop. When Josh 
Hybart was a young journeyman builder, he had married 
Joan Thomas, the only dai^ghter of Will Thomas whose son 
Jack still famed at the lop oj the lane At the wedding Josh 
had been given the tw^o fields, then largely covered with 
bracken and bramble, on wh^ch all the houses of the patch 
now stood He had hired men and, building first the large 
house in which his son still lived, had brought his wdfe there, 
and set up hi^ business The two next houses were those now 
occupied by the Powells and Rosser, in similar pattern but 
diminishing scale along the lane. Then, across the lane from 
his house, he built the long brick workshop, with two 
storeys, the top floor being used for the carpentry. In the 
following years, three cottages were built, one up the lane 
past the workshop, the other two in cleared ground behind 
the three larger houses. The building was all substantial, and 
well planned: all except the workshop were in stone. Now, 
half a century later, the patch was settled and pleasant* 
More houses might have been built on it, but the gardens 
were kept large, and there were big runs for poultry, and a 
long, open drying-green where the children of the patch 
played. Bill Hybart, after his father’s death, had often talked 
of adding further houses, but did not. He built a row of four 
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cottages under the Holy Mountain^ near the church, and 
then moved gradually back to where his father had begun, 
employing no regular men, but working himself at repairs 
and minor alterations. He also dealt, quite profitably, in 
hay. With the diminished scale of woik, the brick work- 
shop was not needed, and in 1914 was converted into two 
cottages, with nine small rooms between them. A tall, 
wooden workshop, beside his own house, took its place. 

An old couple, called Lewis, had lived from the begin- 
ning in the western end. The other end, into which Harry 
and Ellen moved, was slightly the larger of the two. On the 
ground floor, it had a built-on bdck-kitchen, wluch was 
entered trom the long porch by a door beside the main door; 
this kitchen had no other communication with the rest of 
the cottage From the mam door a nairow passage ran to 
the stairs, and from the landing opened three bedrooms, one 
of which was over the Lewises’ kitchen Downstairs, the 
living-room, with two windows, opened off* the passage, and 
at the far end of the living-room (always called simply ‘the 
room’) was a dark pantry - at the extieme end of the cot- 
tage from the kitchen. The pa* "ry w as matched by another 
extremely small room, which had a door to it from the 
living-room. Nolhing could be done in so small a space, 
although it had a door to it and was a room in everything 
but size. Harry, walking round one day with Mis Hybart, 
before the move, argued that this space should never have 
been walled-off at all, but left with the living-room. Mrs 
Hybart agreed, and added: T took less interest, see, then. I 
had the children in arms.’ 

‘And the back-kitchen now,’ Harry said. ‘There could 
be a door through to it from the passage. Otherwise, want 
to eat anywhere but the back-kitchen, you got to carry the 
food about round the open.’ 

‘You got the porch, boy.’ 

‘The porch is open, the rain blows in it.’ 

‘I know, yes. Only get settled in, look, before you start 
pulling the place to bits.’ 

Harry smiled. ‘Aye,’ he agreed. ‘Onl^ easier if it had been 
done with the original conversion.’ 

‘It’s always the case, isn’t it?’ Mrs Hybart said sadlyi 
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looking out through the open window at a cart passing in 
the lane. ‘Not knowing what you ought to have done till it’s 
gone too late.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that/ Harry answered, and moved busily 
on through the rooms. 

The disadvantages of the cottage were obvious, but when 
the furniture had been moved in it seemed very comfortable 
and attractive. There was good new linoleum on all the 
floors, except in the back-kitchen, wliich had a decent brick 
floor. There were several good chairs, and a kitchen-table 
and a round oak living-table, and bright yellow-patterned 
curtains. In the bedrooms were two good beds: one of them, 
in the main bedroom, a big mahogany tester, bought at 
Tretower, of which Harry w’as particularly proud. The small 
middle bedroom was still empty. 

The Proberts had been tidy people, and the water-butts 
in the little front garden between the cottage and the lane 
were sound and newly tarred. The garden itself was cram- 
med with flowers, and was bright, when they moved, with 
w'hite and lilac swe^^t rocket, and sweet williams budding in 
a long bed under the holly. Looking back across the lane at 
Morgan’s house, Harry' felt no disadvantage. Ellen, for her 
part, took the place as it camr*, working‘*with Mis Lucas 
at the curtaiirs and cushions, but centred increasingly on her 
own body bearing the cliild. It was a fiirc sprirrg, and the 
crowded fruit trees on the patch \v(‘rc heavy with blossom, 
which the bees worked incessantly. Ellen waited, and let 
herself be carried, through the peaceful weeks. 

7 

More and more often, during the last wcf'ks of waiting, Mn 
Lucas moved across the lane and stayed with Ellen. The 
warm spring had matured into an unusually hot summer 
The hay was cut, in the fields across the valley, and horses 
dragged the loaded gambos through the narrow lanes, to the 
barns where the dusty heat, even near the gables, was almost 
unbearable. Eira, when Mrs Lucas was at the cottage, lay 
in a cradle in the open porch, and usually stretched out be- 
side her was Rex, the Lewises’ collie, old and smelling in 
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the heat. In the cottage, everything was made ready for the 
birth, and still the meals were prepared, and the men came 
at their odd times from work and ate them, going out quickly 
again, leaving the women on their own. At first, Morgan still 
ate in his own house, but as Mis Lucas stayed more with 
Ellen he would often come to the cottage and take his meals 
there, while the house across the road stood temporarily 
unused. On the line, traffic was heavy, with the big summer 
shifting of coal. Several Sundays weie worked, and the men 
were more often aw^ay. 

It was on a Sunday, late in July, that the birth came. 
Ellen did not get up in the morning, and Harry fetched Mrs 
Lucas early. She at once got Ellen up and made her walk 
around the room, in which the big tester Ix^d left only a 
narrow space. Morgan was at work, and Hariy, due to 
relieve him at two that afternoon, stayed around the cottage, 
often standing near Eira, wffio was sleeping peacefully in the 
porch. Mrs Lucas had expected to cook Sunday dinner, but 
she could not leave Ellen for more than* a few minutes, and 
Hariy, under her directions, put the food on the stove. He 
wanted the birth to come betoj he Iiad to go to work, but 
when he went up, soon after one, he found Ellen still being 
roughly walked afcout the room, then stopping and leaning 
on the end of the l)cd, looking acioss at him w^ith the distant 
eyes of a child in pain. He ‘‘’aid what he could, and went 
reluctantly back down. Soon after, he had to leave for the 
station. 

Morgan promised, when he relieved him, to come back 
up when there was news, but Harry sat all afternoon and 
evening in the box, which on Sundays was always lonely, 
and no message came. At ten he closed up, for Meredith to 
reopen at five, and rode as fast as he could down the village, 
and up the steep dark lane. The yellow lamp shone out from 
the bedroom window; only a candle w^as burning down- 
stairs. Eira was back in her ow^n bed, and Morgan in his own 
kitchen. Harry stood in the garden, hearing a scream from 
the window open above him. He could not say he heard 
Ellen - the voice was strange and barely human - but he 
could hear Mrs Lucas’s urgent voice, and knew that still he 
must wait. Above the garden and the trees, the summer sky 
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was drawing into an intense deep mauve. Over the line of 
the Gefn, to the east, hung the pale full moon. Harry walked 
to the big water-butt, which was almost empty. He could 
miell, from the drying wood, a sourness which stayed 
separate from the night-sweet scent of the stocks and roses 
under the red wall. Above him the tall chimney-stack seemed 
distoited and elongated. The screaming came again. 

He went indoors and along the passage to the foot of the 
stairs. Then he knew he must turn back, and walked slowly 
out through the porch to the back-kitchen. He lit the hand- 
lamp, and stoked the fire of the copper, m which the water 
was still hot. Theie was a step at the door, and Morgan was 
looking across at him. They nodded, but hardly spoke. 
Harry saw suddenly how tense Morgan was He looked 
away without speaking and put a kettle on the stove for 
tea. They sat opposite each other, in the poor light, sipping 
the scalding tea. Above them, the bedroom was silent. 
After some while, they heard footsteps down the stairs 
and along the passage. Hairy stood, expecting to see Mrs 
Lucas, but it was Mrs Ilybart. He had not known she 
was in the house. She came in, looked at them both, and 
smiled. 

‘You two making youiselves comfortabKj then?’ 

‘How is she?’ Morgan asked Harry had asked only with 
his eyes. 

‘Not a she, a he,’ Mrs Hybait said roughly. ‘You got a 
boy, Harry.’ 

Harry smiled, looking past her shoulder. 

‘Don’t you want to know how your wife is?’ she went on, 
watching him with amused eyes 

‘She’s all right, is she ?’ 

‘Yes boy, all right and all over.’ 

‘It’s been such a time.’ 

‘Aye, the first, and too big he is, see What you want a boy 
like that for?’ 

‘Big?’ 

‘Aye. Now don’t stand there gaping but let me have some 
of that water. You let the copper fire out?’ 

‘No, I stoked it.’ 

‘Thank goodness you’re some use. Standing there, the two 
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of you. Like dogs in the wet you are. Mind then, let me fill 
this bowl.’ 

The men stood obediently aside. They were used to this. 

‘Eira asleep?’ Mrs Hybart said over her shoulder to 
Morgan. 

‘Aye,’ Morgan said, gruffly. 

‘Mind then,’ she said, as she came with the filled bowl 
from the copper and walked back out through the porch. 

The birth had been difficult, but there were no complica- 
tions, although Ellon was very w^eak. Harry^ saw her briefly 
that night, and she smiled and looked for him to go to see the 
child. Hari'y went across, awkwardly, and stared down into 
the cradle. Mis Lucas lifted the lamp, and the yellow light 
fell across the tiny wrapped head. 

‘Right, get off to bed now,’ Mrs Lucas whispered. Harry 
turned and smiled again at Ellen, who did not notice him. 
Then he went tiptoe out of the w^ann room. He did not go 
to bed until Mrs Hybart came down on her way back to her 
own house. He thanked her, and then took a candle and 
went up alone to the end room. 

Ellen was slow' in rccoverij her streirgth, though Mrs 
Lucas nursed her carefully. Harry sat with her for longer 
periods each day, and by the Thursday spoke of the one 
thing he knew he must do - registering the birth. They had 
talked generally about names, but without agreement. 
Ellen, for a boy, wanted Will, which had been her father’s 
name. Harry wanted I\Iatthew, though only he knew why, 
for it was not a name that meant anything in either family. 
When he finally raised the point, it was while Mrs Lucas 
was in the room, clearing up. 

‘I could go this afternoon to Mrs Evans, get it done.’ 

Mrs Evans kept the post office, and was also the registrar. 

‘Yes,’ Ellen said, turning her head on the pillow. 

‘What you want me to put down?’ 

‘He’s Will.’ 

Harry hesitated, his deep blue eyes withdrawn. 

‘Only William, see you got to put down,’ Mrs Lucas 
explained. ‘William you put down and then call him Will fot 
short.’ 

‘I thought Matthew though.’ 
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Mrs Lucas looked at him, surprised. 

‘Aye, well Matthew’s nice.’ 

‘There hasn’t been a Matthew,’ Ellen said, stubbornly. 

‘Nice to have a family name,’ Mrs Lucas said. 

‘Aye, Matthew Henry you'd put down," Harry said. 
‘Henry being from me.’ 

‘It‘s right to put the father’s name,’ Mis Lucas said, look- 
ing back at Ellen. 

‘The second name don’t matter,’ Ellen said. ‘Only his 
first name’s Will.’ 

‘She wants Will,’ Mrs Lucas said, and smiled 

Harry stood up Ellen's hn(' hair lay spread out unrlei her 
on the pillow. Her checks were red and pretty, under the 
pale, still frightened e^cs. 

‘Go on then, get it over,’ Mrs Lucas said ‘I’ll have your 
tea ready by the tune you’re bar k ’ 

Harry nodded, and looked down at Ellen. She seemed 
very small and alone, under the posts and canopy of the big 
bed. 

‘I stick to Matthew,’ he said, but caught his breath as he 
saw tears start into her eye'* 

‘Go and do what \cu like ’ 

Wh^n he came back, about an hoiii later, his tea was 
ready in the kitchen, and he ate it and went out to work in 
the garden. It was not until late e\cning that he came back 
into the house. Mrs Lucas was in tne porch, getting leady to 
go back across. 

‘Go up and see her I’m off now.’ 

‘Aye. When I’ve washed.’ 

‘You done the registering?’ 

‘Aye ’ He washed and tidied himself, then went upstairs. 
Ellen was lying awake, in the big bed. The baby was beside 
her, its head turned under her arm. Harry leaned over and 
kissed Ellen on the cheek. 

‘All right, girl ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He all right?’ 

‘He hasn’t been, but he is now.’ 

Harry drew back from the bed, and went and sat on the 
chair by the window, looking down into the lane. Mrs 
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Hybart’s two children, Alun and Muriel, were playing under 
the holly tree, drawing with a stick in the dust. Far up the 
lane, a dog barked frantically as if trapped. 

‘You see Mrs Evans?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What did you put down then?’ 

The children below were quairelling over the use of the 
stick. 

Harry w^atched them, prepared to shout. 

‘Matthew Heniy Price.’ 

There was a silence. The stale heat of the room hung 
heavily between them. Harry caught for a moment the 
bitter scent of the elderflower that was spread to dry in the 
unused middle bedroom He looked round, confused. 

‘You never went against me.’ 

‘I put that down.’ 

‘How could you ? After how hard it was.’ 

‘Keep quiet down theie, you young shavers,’ Harry got 
up and shouted, leaning from the wiiidow as the quarrel 
broke out again I’he children looked up at him and moved 
away. 

‘I’d said Matthew.’ 

Ellen did not atisw er. 

‘Anyway now it’s down, girl, no use us quairelling ’ 

Ellen smiled, and turned her tace so that her cheek rested 
along the baby’s head. 

‘What do it matter it’s down?’ she said as if to herself. 
‘He is Will whatever.’ 


8 

There was a good flower garden in front of the cottage, but 
the rent also included a long vegetable garden at the side of 
the drying-green. Harry worked at this, and in the following 
autumn persuaded Mrs Hybart to rent him for a pound a 
year a further strip adjoining it, which he put under fruit 
trees - apple and pear and plum. Also, that same autumn, 
he was able to rent two strips of garden behind the timber 
yard at the station, and these he put down one to goose- 
berries and currants, thepther to potatoes. In the following 
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spring he bought wood and made four hives, which by the 
end of the summer, buying swarms in the valley, he had 
stocked with bees. The hives stt>od among the young fruit 
trees at the edge of the home \egetable garden. Then, at 
the end of the strip, he built a poultry run, which would be 
Ellen’s work. 

Although he got on easilv enough with his mates at work, 
he still had no close fi lends in the \illage. He never went to 
the pubs, and his gardens, added to the railway woik, left 
him little fiee time People got used to seeing him ride 
through the village, on his old high bicycle. He was always 
hurrying. The heavy body seemed under some violent pres- 
sure forward, and over it, in the frame of the black coat and 
the regular black cap, was the set, hard face with the dis- 
tantly brooding deep blue e) es 

Ellen understood the life that Harry was making, for she 
had known his family at liomc, and they had always lived 
like this. The Prices w^ere living in their cottage at Llan- 
gattock, while Ellen’s father. Will Lewis, was a foreman at 
the Peterstone mill on the border river. As a farm labourer. 
Jack Price got twelve and sixpence a week, with milk and 
eggs. Although theie wefe always children in the house, 
Mary Price also worked. She would take the children glean- 
ing or hop-picking in the fields north of Peterstone, where 
Ellen as a girl also went. C^r, on che rougher fields of Llan- 
gattock, she would pick stones b^ the day: a cartload would 
fetch a shilling or sometimes a ‘hilling and threepence. 
Later, she got a weekly contract for washing from the big 
house, Llangattock Manor. The dirty clothes would be 
brought down each Monday in a donkey-cart, and by 
Thursdays, except in the winter when drying was difficult, 
were ready to be returned. Then, when Harry was hve, his 
father had rented an acre of glebe land not far from the cot- 
tage. This waa the family’s mainstay, as the children grew. 
At the bottom of the little field, pigsties were built, and a 
hurdle enclosure. 1 wo or three pigs would be kept for bacon, 
and the others as breeding sows, to give piglets that could be 
sold at market for seven and sixpence or sometimes ten shil- 
lings. In the rest of the acre grew the family’s potatoes, and 
at the top barley or oats, as feed for the pigs. Ellen could 
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remember being at the mill with her father, when Jack Price 
and two or three of his boys would bring down the com 
harvest. She remembered Harry once, standing beside her 
father, watching the threshed gram coming through. One 
of the workmen shouted that that was the end of Price’s, 
but her father had called, ‘Leave it, it’s still Jack’s coming 
through.’ She knew latci that it was not, and that the Prices 
often carried home an extra sack. As w^ell as the grain, the 
pigs were fed on acorns It was Many’s regular job in the 
autumn to fetch a bucket of acorns before going to school. 
The seven Price children, three boys and four girls, grew 
up strong and healthy, although their mother died young, 
in 1917, while Harry was at home with his v^ounded wrist. 

Now, as Hariy made his settlement in Glynmawr, Ellen 
saw and accepted the pattern. She knew it was no use trying 
to stop him working, although it meant that he was not 
often in the house, and in the first years she was often alone 
with her child. Will, after one dangerous attack of bronchitis 
at nine months, was a healthy child, with his mother’s 
bright hair and fine skin. As he grew older, he could be left 
at times with Harry, when he w s working on one of the 
home gardens. Eira. almost a year older, was also often left 
in the garden or oif the drying-green. Or sometimes the two 
children would be put in Morgan’s house, watched, though 
never closely, by Mrs Lucas. For Ellen liked to get away to 
the town, shopping, and took e\ery chance she could. 

‘When we moved,’ she said, ‘I was having Will, and we 
just fixed things up anyhow. Now I’ve got to get it right.* 

Most of her buying was for the house: cui tarns and 
cushion material, pretty china, a mirror, a set of ornaments. 
Her eye for these things was good, and the furnishing of the 
cottage came to be admired by the other women, though 
less by Mrs Lucas and Mrs Hybait, who were differently 
adjusted. Morgan, among the men, was always quick to 
notice and to praise. He often < ongratulated Harry on Ellen’s 
good taste. Harry was pleased by this. He knew it was not 
his world. 

So, slowly, the home and the gardens .were made. It was 
four years, really, before Harry and Ellen felt themselves 
changing, and knew that the settling had come. One 
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important factor in this was Ellen’s decision not to have 
another child. She told Harry this, one morning when he 
found her crying. 

‘All right/ Harry said. ‘That’s your affair.’ 

‘Only if you’re disappointed, Hairy . . .’ she said, watch- 
ing him. She had always this ability to lecover very quickly 
from crying, and go on in a normal voice. 

‘Disappointed? Why should I be?’ 

His eyes fixed on the tiny window, fifteen inches square, 
in the back wall of the kitchen. Through this, beyond a 
young fir tiee, was the dark line of the mountains. Ellen was 
papenng the window, with semi-transparent, heavily- 
patterned window -paper but at the top it w^as still clear, 
and a little of the distance could be seen. 

‘Only you grew up in a laige family,’ Ellen said. 

‘Too large for Mam ’ 

‘Well then. What is it? Don't you like that paper?’ 

‘No, no, it’s all right.’ 

Will was sitting at their feet by the brass fender, cutting 
at cardboard with old, blunted scissois. Hairy looked down 
at him and smiled. 

‘What you making, boy^’ 

‘A train.’ 

Harry smiled, and bent down to him. 

‘I used to cut out cows like that. Shall I show you?’ 

‘Mam showed me how to cut the train.’ 

Harry paused and stood up again. ‘Aye, well. Later 
perhaps.’ 

He washed at the sink, and went out into the garden, 
where he had a row of seedling lettuce to transplant. He was 
due at work at two, and at twelve had dinner but went out 
again as the row was still not finished. He worked fast, his 
feet set wide apart in the soft red earth, his body bent over 
the tightness of the broad leather belt. He seemed to forget 
time, and at five to two Ellen ran out, alarmed. 

‘Don’t you know the time? I only just seen you there. I 
thought you’d gone.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Five to two/ 

‘No?’ 
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‘It is. You’re bound to be late.’ 

He rubbed his hand over his face, the slim, pale hand 
against the dark face. He looked quickly around the garden, 
and then across the valley at the line of the railway. 

He stooped, and heeled in the loose lettuce. 

‘Leave them,’ Ellen said. ‘I’ll fetch your bike.’ 

She ran back to the house, and as he came ‘^lowly into the 
lane, passed the old, high machine into his hands. Harry 
took the saddle, but still looked round reluctantly. 

‘Give them lettuce some water about ^ix.’ 

‘Aye, only hurry, boy. What’s the matter with you?’ 

Harry nodded. He put his foot on the pedal, and then, 
leaning across, caught her shoulder and pulled her forward 
to kiss her on the lips and cheek. 

‘Go on with you, boy.’ 

‘Aye, long,’ he Said, laughing, and, pushing suddenly, 
jumped astride the thin, knobbed Icathci saddle', and rode 
fast away down the lane. 


9 

In the following autumn, Harry met Edwin Parry% w^ho 
larmed far up on*Btynllwyd, noith of Brynllwyd House. 
Parry had come to the station with timber Pheie was a big 
trace just then in pit-props, and many of the farmers had 
turned to it. Edwin - tall, slow^, fair -haired - came up into 
the box when he had finished his business. Slowly lighting 
his pipe, he stood near the door, waiting with the local 
reluctance to turn away from any riiari just met. Harry 
talked about the timber, and from that they moved on to 
Edwin’s farm and its difficulties, talking so easily and at 
once taking to each other that Edwin stayed to the end of 
Harry’s turn, and before they s(p.uated in\ited him to come 
up one day to the farm. 

About a week later Harry decided to go up, and walked 
out across the valley, crossing the river by the bridge below 
the chapel, and making his way across the fields towards the 
rise to the mountain, where he could see the white front wall 
of Edwdn’s farmhouse. Few farms in the whole valley were 
big. The m^ijority had six er seven fields, and the best farms 
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were in the bed of the valley, near the river. Edwin’s was 
far up. Not one of his fields was anywhere near flat. Those 
across which Harry walked to the house sloped so steeply 
that already, though it was meadow and ploughland, he 
seemed to be climbing the mountain itself. Everywhere there 
were signs of the seizure of this land from the mountain. 
From every hedge the bracken encroached, and brooks and 
watercourses, slow declivities of marsh, cut across the steep 
fields. At the edges of the water, bracken and bramble grew 
thickly. Farther up, in the last high fieM before the house, 
gorse grew thicklv on the steep l)anks, which ran suddenly 
away from the general pitch of the held The lane alongside, 
barely a cart wide, was so heavih grown that it was roofed 
with thorn and ha/e, tc' a green tunnel, and ferns and 
mosses grew thickly in its shadow, in the w^et red earth. 

As Harry approached the house, two black-and-white 
collies came tearing out at him, barking furiously and 
snarling as they came near. The older dog backed away at 
Harry’s shout, but the youngei jumped at him impetuously, 
baring its teeth. Harr\ laughed, and lifted his knee as the 
dog jumped. He felt the hard kneecap smack against the 
dog’s lower jaw, and there was a yelp of pain which he cut 
across with an angi'>. woullcs', shout, that sent the young 
dog to its distance, where it tollowcd, still barking furiously. 
The doga came with him through the muck of the yard to 
the stone porch of the back door. Facing east across the 
valley was the front door, with heavily curtained windows 
and the small neglected front garden. The front door 
seemed to have been closed for years. It had last stood open 
when Edwin’s father had died. 

In the porch there were short, narrow benches, and a big 
stone scraper. Harry cleaned his boots and called in through 
the open door. 

‘Who is it?’ a woman’s voice called from the kitchen. 

Harry stepped into the house, and across the stone passage 
to the kitchen. Edwin’s wife, Olwen, was standing at the 
wide fireplace. She looked round at him, her red cheeks hot 
from the flame, her thin black hair l(X)se. 

‘Edwin in?’ Harry asked. 

‘No, he’s up somewhere. The dingle I think he said/ 
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‘We met down the station. Harry Price.’ 

‘Aye, Edwin said about it.’ 

‘Don’t let me disturb you. I’ll go on up and find him.’ 

‘I’m sorry to be like this. Only the bread’s just . . .’ 

‘You carry on. Let me shift that fire for you.’ 

‘No, no, I can manage.’ 

The bread dough was ready in tins in the hearth. Olwen 
had opened the iron door of the oven, which was at shoulder 
height in the wall at the far side of the fire. Now she lifted 
the led wood embers in the short-handled shovel, and 
scooped them into the oven, immediately closing the big 
iron door. She brushed off her hands, and pushed back her 
hair. 

‘You live by Ilybart’s, did Edwin say 

‘Aye.’ 

‘You get the bread deliveied down there, I suppose?’ 

‘Aye, Saturdays. Bowen you know, he’s got a little cart.’ 

‘Edwin said for me to order some, leave at the caretaker 
at the chapel, only by the time I’d gone down and fetched it, 
and anyway it’s a lot they charge.’ 

‘Aye, though it’s good enough bicad.’ 

‘I’ve eaten it, up my Mam’s. You know them? James 
Cwmhonddu.’ • 

‘I’ve seen your Dad. Not to speak to.’ 

‘Down there they’re all right. When I come up here 
marrying Edwin I made a proper mess. In the winter, see, 
up here, you got to lay in two months. Well, Sundays, that 
winter, we had to go after chapel and eat with Mam, Td 
got so short.’ 

‘You look well stocked up now,’ Harry said, looking 
round the kitchen. Sides of bacon and long strings of onions 
hung from the dark beams, above rows of open shelves 
stacked with boUled fruit and jam. 

‘Oh, I’ve done a bit! Only that lot’d go by Christmas, 
once Edwin started.’ 

‘I doubt it. Mind, it’s all right that the women think 
so.’ 

‘Look out for us if we didn’t.’ She turned to the oven door, 
and opened it slightly to test the heat. 

‘\Vell, I won’t keep you,4ook. On up, Edwin is?’ 
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‘Aye. Go out through the yard, and across you’ll see the 
end of the sheep-wall, up by the Ship we call the pines. Go 
that way and give him a shou^, he’ll be somewhere.’ 

Harry made his way out. The dogs came to him, and the 
younger one, chastened, began to follow him as he moved 
across the yard. 

‘Gome on then,’ he called. ‘Where is he?’ 

TTie dog lowered its shoulders, and came up to be patted. 

‘Where is he ? Find him.’ 

The dog barked, and ran round in an excited circle. 
Harry walked on, avoiding the worst of the mud, and came 
out where he could see up the steep field to the dark line of 
the mountain. The low stone wall of the sheepfold stood 
out clearly, beyond the little group of pines that from the 
valley looked like a riding ship. He bent to the climb, with 
the dog at his heels. Up here the wind was stronger and 
fresher. With the exertion of the climb, and the deeper 
breathing, it seemed to flow into and chill his body. Thyme 
grew loose everyavhere, under the burdock and nettles, and 
in the folds of bracken. 

Harry rested, and looked back. The whole valley lay 
under him, gentler and more lovely. He looked far across to 
the rockface of the Holy Mountain, ancf could follow every 
rise of ground towards the isolatc'd peak. He clapped his 
hands and shouted, and the dog barked excitedly. At his 
second shout there was a distant answer, and the dog, 
pricking its ears, ran off towards it. He followed, and soon 
Edwin came in sight from behind a straggle of wood, looking 
down towards Harry and waving. They walked towards 
each other, and smiled. 

‘Busy?’ 

‘Aye, on my knees.’ 

‘What is it then?’ 

‘Praying,’ Edwin said, and laughed into his big wind- 
reddened hand. 

‘Up here?’ 

Edwin spoke angrily to the dog, which was jumping at the 
tom end of his old, heavy coat. 

‘Look though, Harry. What you feel up here, mun, but 
pray or nothing? The water comes every bloody way, every 
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field. And the bracken, well it’s God’s favourite, that’s all 
I know. Me or the bracken it is, Harry, and he don’t like 
me.* 

‘You got a lot of it cleared.’ 

‘Aye, now. You wait spring, and all over, curled it is, like 
snakes or something ready to shove up.’ 

He turned, swinging his stick. 

‘These fields could go, Haiiy. Go and I’d hardly notice. 
A dog wouldn’t get a living from them. It’s only the sheep 
up there.’ 

They turned and looked at the mountain. From a hun- 
dred yards up, the bracken thickened into a dense mass, 
running away as far as they could see, along the line of the 
ridge. But beyond it there wcie the dark patches of heather 
and whin, and there the sheep were, eating the close sweet 
mountain grass. 

‘How many you got then 

‘Hundicd perhaps. I’ve lost more than I’d tell you. Once 
they’ie up there, sec. what have the\ gqt but ten or twelve 
mile the same? They don’t say I’m Paiiy's, I must stick by 
him.’ 

Hairy nodded. His eyes were i^iouded again, as he looked 
back down over the valley, and made out his own cottage, 
in the settled patch, that fiom this height seemed almost 
ovei grown with trees. Nearer, he saw the clean line of the 
railway, with a goods train, trailing its long dark smoke, 
running south. 

‘Gome on down the house, mun, have a drop of cider.’ 

‘Thanks,’ Harry said, still watching the valley. 

They walked down together, easy with each other but not 
speaking until they were into the yard. They moved towards 
the porch and were about to go in, when Edwin caught 
Harry’s arm and whispered: 

‘What sort of chap’s that mate of yours, Rosser ?’ 

Harry looked into Edwin’s face, which was suddenly cun- 
ning, the eyes narrowed. 

‘Morgan? He’s all right.’ 

‘Morgan Rosser. Aye. Course he talks, he’s that sort. 
Only a decent chap you say?’ 

‘Decent, yes.’ 
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Edwin stared down at his boots, considering. Then he 
took Harry’s elbow and moved him away from the house. 

‘Why I’m asking is, Harry, he’s up a lot now seeing Edith. 
Edie Davies, you know?’ 

‘Yes, I know Edith.’ 

‘Well now, Edie's dad is Olwen’s uncle. You know how it 
is here. You can’t go into one house without finding some- 
body got a relation in all the others.’ 

‘The farms, that is.’ 

‘Aye, farming. Only old Jim asked me, see, what’d I 
make of this Rosser. Edie’s, you know, taking it serious.’ 

Harry looked down at the patch. ‘Morgan ought to marry 
again,’ he said. ‘There’s the house, the little girl needs a 
mother, and he’s in ^ )rk.’ 

‘Aye, only it isn'. that, Harry^ What Jim said was this 
talking, you know^ Mind you, I leckon he goes up there and 
lays it on a bit. Thinks he’s making an impression.’ 

‘I don’t know\ I get on with him all right. He’s a good 
mate.’ 

‘Well, that’s all right tlun. Only, you know . . .’ 

He stuck his thumb forward, under Harry’s nose, and 
was about to go on when Olwen came out to the poich. 

‘What you two whispering about ouf there?’ 

‘On about our best girls,’ Edwin said, lowering his 
thumb. 

‘And who might they be?’ 

‘We was trying to count them up,’ Edwin said. ‘We’d got 
as far as a hundred and one.’ 

‘That all? You been quiet. Don’t think I mind, so long as 
I’m not the one.’ 

‘Wives not counted. Are they, Harry?’ 

Harry did not answer, but turned to Olwen. ‘Bread all 
right?’ 

‘Better’ n stones anyhow,’ Olwen said, laughing. She 
turned and led them into the kitchen. She had set the table 
for dinner - bacon and potatoes and a jug of cider. Edwin 
sat straight down, and Olwen asked Harry to sit. The two 
men ate, while Olwen waited. When the meal was over, 
Harry had to leave almost at once, to get back in time for 
work. 
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The friendship between the two men grew steadily. Soon 
after this visit, Harry borrowed Edwin’s second horse, and 
they rode out together all day, over the mountain, finding 
and driving his sheep, which were marked with a red P of 
which the standard had been lengthened and turned into a 
Christian cross. They rode in file along the narrow, rutted 
sheep-tracks, far out until the valleys were left behind, until 
all around them was the silent expanse of heather and whin, 
with the occasional bird starting as they approached, and 
once in the distance a herd of wild ponies, which galloped 
furiously away. The sheep, when counted, were turned on 
to the mountain again, except the breeding ewes, which 
were kept in the home fields. 

Two fields below the house Edwin ploughed that Novem- 
ber, and in late February, when the snow was still deep on 
the mountain, ploughed another long field for potatoes, 
and arranged for Harry to have the three rows next the 
south hedge, in return for his help around the farm. With 
these rows, Harry could turn his own potato garden over to 
fruit; he planted more currants and goosebeiries, and a 
new apple. The extension of his work to the farm, where he 
went now whenever he could, w.^s fitted somehow into days 
that even before tljis had seemed overcrowded. He kept up 
his gardens and had now seven hives ot bees, from which 
that summer he took nearly four hundred pounds of honey. 
I’wo of the hives he took in Edwin’s cart to the mountain, 
for the flowering of the heather and its dark, rich honey. 
Within all this, the work in the box was only a part of his 
life. The cottage too, which was now so pleasant, seemed 
also only a part. But Will was four, and increasingly draw- 
ing his interest. Giadually in the winter evenings he moved 
back, tlirough Will, into the home. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


I 

Matthew woke, suddenly, and at first could not realize 
where he was. He stared at the knot of blankets he was 
holding, and beyond it to the curved mahogany posts of the 
bed. The book he had read overnight lay open on the quilt, 
and he reached for it automatically, finding his way back. 
He was reading again as the whole memory returned. 

That the church at Glynmawr is distinguished by its 
relics, including a gown and brooch of Jane I^atimer, re- 
puted mistress of Robin do Braose. That there is an interest- 
ing font, and in the Norman porch an illegible fragment of 
a Saxon tomb. The whole book in this style: the county 
histoi'y. That there is a Nonnan roodscreen and an ancient 
camp and the bloodiest of the border castles and the Slone 
of Treachery and the gown of the reputed mistress of Robin 
de Braose. Yesterday the pictures in the train, and now this: 
the pieces of past and present that are s^fe to handle. Here, 
in this living country. 

He pushed away the Look, and turned to the window. He 
had left the curtains open, but he was not expecting what 
he saw. The air was blue-grey with mist, and the wall of the 
mountains was sudden and sharp. The line of the sheep- 
wall curved along the scarp, and above it the group of pines, 
the Ship, stood out on the high skyline. An express train 
whistled, and drew out the sound to a cry. The silence of 
the valley, under the black wall of the mountains, seemed 
suddenly drawn and pointed. 

He got up and looked down into the lane, which was 
empty. He stood for some moments, and then dressed 
quickly. He made his bed, and put the book away on the 
table. Then he went out, slowly, to the landing. For some 
moments he listened, and could make out Ellen’s voice, 
downstairs, at the back door. He hesitated, and then tapped 
lightly on the door of his father’s bedroom. There was no 
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reply, and he looked quietly inside. The curtains were 
across, and the air of the room was dusk and heavy. Harry 
lay back on the heaped pillows sleeping, his mouth hanging 
slackly open. Matthew stood, looking down, and his hands 
moved into a known position that had succeeded the child’s 
praying: the fingers of the right hand grasping the left 
wrist on the pulse. Then he turned and went downstairs. He 
walked into the kitchen, feeling the hush and tension of the 
morning. Ellen was talking to Mrs Hybart, at the half-open 
back door. As he came in they stopped talking. 

‘You’re up then, Will. I’d have brought you some tea.’ 

‘That’s all right, Main. Good morning, Mrs Ilybait.’ 

Mrs Hybart smiled. She was tall and grey, still very erect, 
though she carried a stick. The cheeks that had been red 
were v('ry pale now, with the translucence of age. 

‘There, every time I see you. Will . . .’ 

‘I haven’t thanked you yet. For ringing me yesterday.’ 

‘Go on, boy, I don’t need thanking.’ 

‘Yes, you do, you know.’ 

‘To pick up an old phone,’ Mrs Hybait said impatiently, 
and turned away to Ellen. ‘I remember when Harry come 
first for the cottage, he stood Llubborn, like this grown-up 
son of yOurs. Only \ was younger then, mind.’ 

She looked back at Matthew, her eyes amused, almost 
coqu('ttish, under the thin grey hair. 

‘So was I, look,’ he said, watching her. 

‘Aye, considering you wasn’t born, I expect so.’ 

‘It is a long time,’ Ellen said sadly, but Mrs Hybart and 
Matthew ignored her, each concentrated on the other. 

‘And me on the old phone yesterday,’ Mis Hybart 
laughed. ‘Galling you Mr Price like I was nervous of you. 
I should just have said Will, like I said Hariy to your Dad.’ 

‘Well, why not?’ 

‘Because you’ve grown up, boy, and you’ve gone away 
from us. And I’m an old woman, I have to know the one 
and the other. You here and I can see you, you’re Will again. 
You away, it’s different, it’s just an idea. So I watch out and 
say Mr Price.’ 

‘You do it all right. Very formal.’ 

‘Oh, for that,’ Mrs Hybart said, turning and lifting her 
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stick. ‘But still I must be getting on, can’t stand here lazy. 
I feed my fowls a bit more than they feed me. It’s, getting 
like pets, Will.’ 

‘Aye, I expect. Tell me they’re pets at Christmas.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking sharply up at him. ‘Yes, I’ll tell 
you. If you’re here to tell.’ 

‘I’ll make a special journey.’ 

‘Aye, no doubt.’ 

There was a silence, and Ellen moved away to the stove. 

'How is he. Will ?’ Mrs Hybart asked suddenly. ‘What do 
you think of him yourself ?’ 

‘He’s sleeping. I can’t say. I know less than any of you.’ 

‘And that’s not much,’ Mrs Hybart said bitterly. She 
pushed with her stick at a small tangle of cat’s fur that had 
lodged in the doorstep. ‘All the same, he’ll be better for you 
being here.’ 

‘You make it like magic.’ 

‘And it is, too.’ 

She glanced at Ellen, and moved away to the lane. Mat- 
thew, staring after her, felt a sharp pressure of breath, as if 
he could not speak. At last, with an effort, he called to her. 

‘Only don’t overfeed them, now, mind. You’re getting 
too fond of them, I can see what it is.’ 

‘It’s allowed to an old woman.’ 

‘I’m getting your breakfast, Will. Sit down, look,’ Ellen 
said. 

‘Aye, in a minute.’ 

Ellen seemed suddenly young, as he remembered Mrs 
Hybart. For a moment, standing in the kitchen, he felt 
detached and distant. 

‘How old is she now?’ 

‘Over eighty she is.’ 

‘It’s like an extra life, isn’t it? Aftei Dad’s age.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Ellen said sharply. ‘Yes, it is.’ 

‘We think first of two generations, then three. Then on 
top of the three there’s this other, seeing us all spread out.* 

Ellen did not answer. She stood in her familiar place by 
the stove, her yellow hair closely netted to her head. He 
watched her carefully, then looked out across the lane. 

‘Who’s across home now ?’ 
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‘Where?’ 

‘Across home. The cottage.’ 

‘Oh, r didn’t think for a minute. Mrs Whistance it is now, 
you remember her.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Yes, Will. Used to live on the mountain. Up beyond the 
Ship.’ 

‘No, 1 don’t remember.’ 

‘She remembers you.’ 

He looked across the lane at the cottage, at its warm red 
bricks, its absurdly high chimney, the rough lichened slates 
over the little back-kitchen, and the slanting porch in front 
on its black wooden posts. From the water-butt the trailers 
of a climbing rose reached to the window of the middle 
bedioom, where he had slept and worked. As he watched, 
across the lane, ho saw a white head cross the back-kitchen 
window. Was there nobody loft young heie? Was the 
whole patch of old people, that we have all gone away and 
left? The lane, once, would have been busy with shouting 
children. Now it was empty and quiet. 

‘It’s ready. Will. Sit down.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘I’ll go up and sejs your Dad I’m hoping he’s asleep.’ 

‘He was when I came down.’ 

‘You didn’t distuib him ?’ 

‘No.’ 

He sat at the table, while his mother went upstairs. As he 
picked up his cup, he looked round for a newspaper, but 
the daily paper, he remembered, did not arrive till eleven. 
There was a pile of old papers on the dresser, and he picked 
out the last local Times. On its closely-printed front page 
there was a small two-column headline: Rent Strike by 
Council Tenants - Threatened March on Town Hall, With 
the paper propped against the bread, he settled to read 
and to eat. He was still reading, half an hour later, when 
Ellen came down. 

‘You’ll get the ten bus will be best.’ 

‘Oh, yes. I’m sorry, I’d forgotten.’ 

‘I’ve made the list. And he wants you .to get him a bell.’ 

He put down the paper. He was aware, suddenly, of the 
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distance he had travelled, and of how urgency, unnoticed, 
had been slipping away. The crisis of yesterday, the tension 
of the journey and the arrival, seemed suddenly far back. 
He had seen his father for a few minutes only, exchanged 
hardly a score of words, when in his mind on the journey the 
words had been endless, in the long crisis of coming back. 
Now, in so short a time, on this ordinaiy morning, even the 
purpose of his coming had slipped away. It had been easy 
and normal to talk to a neighbour, to look out at the day 
from the door of the kitchen, to eat breakfast, to read. The 
paper had been the decisive stage, removing him, as so 
often, from all the immediate situation. He knew, of course, 
just why he was here. But it was not what he had expected: 
to sit at his father s bedside. He was here to be in the house, 
and this meant to take up the Hfe of the house, to settle to it 
as if he had really come home. But it was reluctantly now 
that he got up fiom the table: a reluctance that Ellen 
noticed, and quickly interpreted in her own terms; she had 
dragged him from print so often. Now that he was on his 
feet ag<iin, the situation changed. Tf he could not talk to his 
father, at least could do what was necessary; not only 
the extras, but the other things Harry himself had intended 
to get done. He was here not only to be in the house, but as 
a kind of replacement, to caiiy life on. Standing now, 
holding the list, he thought again about the reluctance of 
which he had just !)een ashan.^'d. 

‘Well, I can do this. And get a l)ell, you say?’ 

‘Haven’t I written it on there? I wdlh look.’ 

‘I can remember.’ 

‘Well yes, he wants it, Will. He’s seen one he’s often 
liked. A door bell, works from a battery. He says while he’s 
in bed he can have it to save calling. In Davey’s by the 
Monument. You’re to say it’s for him.’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Ask for Mr Davey. Say it’s for Harry Price, Glynmawr.’ 

‘You mean not pay ?’ 

‘Oh yes, pay.’ 

‘Then why say who it’s for? It’s just ordinary buying.’ 

‘Well, yes it is, I suppose. Only we ask like that.’ 

He folded the list, and put it away in his pocket. 
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‘IVe got money/ he said. ‘Fortunately Fd just drawn.’ 

‘Yes, but you mustn’t spend your money, Will.’ 

‘It’s money. We’ll talk all that over later.’ 

‘All right.’ She seemed suddenly nervous of him, as, for a 
moment, Mrs Hybart had been. At this, more than at any- 
thing else, he felt disconcerted and helpless. 

‘Only now you’d better get on.’ 

‘Yes. When’s the bus?’ 

‘Well, the ten, that’s just before the quarter-past from the 
corner.’ 

‘I see. And back?’ 

‘On the half-hour. You’ll get the twelve.’ 

‘I’ll shave and get tidy. Gan I go in and see him?’ 

‘Not now. Will, better. He seems very weak. Go in when 
you’re hack, you can show him the bell.’ 

He nodded, and walked to the door of the passage. 

‘Have you got your shaving things? You can borrow 
his.’ 

‘I’ve got my own. I’ll get off.’ 

‘Not up, Will. The pipes disturb him.’ 

‘But I must get my things from the case.’ 

‘All right. Only shave down h^re. IVc got a kettle on.’ 
‘Right.’ • 

He went upstairs and took his washing bag from the suit- 
case. On the landing he hesitated, swinging the bag. He 
wanted suddenly to push the other door open and go in to 
his father. But he stood waiting, and at last went quietly 
downstairs and along the passage. Ellen had cleared the 
breakfast things, and propped a mirror on the table, with 
a folded newspaper in front of il. Water was steaming in 
the big shaving mug that Harry always used. 

‘All right,’ he said, and sat at tlie table. 

2 

When Matthew got back from town, he walked slowly up 
the lane. In the bus he had known so few people that he 
felt like a stranger. Even the faces he recognized were 
altered or belonged to a different generation. In Gwenton he 
had met nobody he knew, and the simple shopping had 
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been difficult, after London: the conventions were different. 
He had felt empty and tired, but the familiar shape of the 
valley and the mountains held and replaced him. It was 
one thing to carry its image in his mind, as he did, every- 
where, never a day passing but he closed his eyes and saw it 
again, his only landscape. But it was different to stand and 
look at the reality. It was not less beautiful; every detail of 
the land came up with its old excitement. But it was not 
still, as the image had been. It was no longer a landscape or 
a view, but a valley that people were using. He realized, as 
he watched, what had happened in going away. The valley 
as landscape had been taken, but its work forgotten. The 
visitor sees beauty; an inhabitant a place where he works 
and has his friends. Far away, closing his eyes, he had been 
seeing this valley, but as a visitor sees it, as the guide-book 
sees it: this valley, in which he had lived more than half his 
life. 

He stopped at a gate and looked down. Lorries were 
moving along the nairou load to the north. A goods-train 
was stopped at a signal on the down line, just beyond the 
Tump (a round l:)airow, tufted with larches, that he had not 
known was a barrow when he went away). The line-gang 
were working about a hundred yards from the train, and 
there was grey smoke from their hut. Around them stretched 
the fields, bright green under pastuie or red with the autumn 
ploughing. He saw the woods, the tree-line of the river, the 
intricate contours of slope and fall, and these slowly dis- 
tinguished themselves as farnis - Parry’s Tregarron, James’s 
Cwmhonddu, Probert’s Tynewydd, Richards’s Alltyrynys, 
Lewis’s The Bridge. Then the other houses, away from the 
farms: grouped, in their patches, along the lines of the roads 
and lanes. There, in Hendre, people were busy around their 
houses, and the marks of their work were everywhere: in 
the untidy sheds, the stark posts of the washing-lines, the 
piles of red earth beside the unfinished ditch, the sprawl of 
netting wire and old troughs in the fowl-runs, the dirty 
lorry parked in a field corner, with black tarpaulins beside 
it on the grass. In the general loveliness that was so clear 
across the valley, he found himself narrowing his eyes to 
blur out this disfiguring debris around the houses. Yet, as 
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he did so, some quality vanished: it was now neither th^ 
image nor the actual valley. He turned and looked up at the 
mountains. On a low skyline a tractor was moving, in an 
area that he remembered as wooded but that now had been 
cleared and fenced. Farther north, below the high barn, 
several dogs were running, in a steeply sloping field. Since 
the rabbits had gone, hares were coming down from the 
mountains, and the dogs were chasing them now in great 
circles, the whole hunt in this one field. Lower down, a field 
was being ploughed by tractor, and a strip at the edge of it 
was spread with lime, the quick white standing out sharply 
against the turned earth. He looked down again, into the 
weathered wood ol the gate. This was not anybody’s valley 
to make into a landscape. Work had changed and was still 
changing it, though the main shape held. 

He turned and walked on up the lane. Now, higher, he 
looked out to the spurs ot the tar mountains that fell in 
wave after wave into the wide haze of the valley. Now, at 
that distance, everything was suddenly still. Even the 
column of blue smoke, from a far bonfire, seemed part of 
the stillness, its colour the colour of the mountains under 
the pale sun. He stood, held a^.J divided, and then walked 
on to the house. • 

As he opened the gate he heard voices, and hesitated. 
But he had been seen, obviously, and must go in. In the 
kitchen, sitting opposite Ellen, was Mrs Davies, Jane Dav- 
ies Gampstone, stout, sandy-haired, her big hands crossed 
in her lap. 

‘Well then the morning,’ Ellen was saying, ‘he got up as 
usual, half past five, and went off.’ 

It was the ritual voice, and the lepeated story, that must 
be offered, in full, to everyone who called. He stood by the 
door waiting, but Jane Davies had stopped listening and 
was looking round at him. 

‘Here’s Will back then,’ Ellen said. 

‘How are you. Will ?’ Jane Davies asked. 

‘Very well, thank you. And you, Mrs Davies?’ 

She nodded and smiled. 

‘And the family 
‘Yes, thank you.’ 
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‘You’ve got two nice boys, Will. I bet you’re proud of 
them.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said, putting the shopping on the tabic. 
‘Yes, of course.’ 

He was wondering how Jane Davies, who was not a close 
friend of the family, hardly more than an acquaintance, 
knew so much of tlic detail of his own life. 

‘Your Mam lent me the photos, that you had in Cornwall. 
I took them up home to show Phyllis.’ 

Phyllis? Phyllis Davies? No, of course, Phyllis Rees, 
Jane's youiigrr sister, who had been with him at school, in 
the same class. 

‘How is Phyllis then ?’ 

‘Oh, doing \crv \vrell, Will. 7’hey’ve got three children of 
their own. all girls.’ 

‘They’re lovely little girls, Will,’ Ellen said, with a note in 
her voice that seemed to plead for attention. 

‘Yes, I can imagine. Phyllis was pretty.’ 

‘And still is mind. Don’t you let me go telling her you 
said she used to be.’ 

Would she mind ? he wanted to ask. If we met in a London 
street, should we even know each other? It was only here, in 
this network, that the rnernoi y held. 

‘Well ye.s, I suppose so. (hily to me, you see, she’s still 
what, about fifteen. Something like that.’ 

‘That’s how it is, of ( <^)urse. With you being away.’ 

‘Yes,' he said firmly. He saw Ellen watching him, and 
found the sudden pressure intolerable. 

‘And now with your Dad.’ 

‘Yes. My mother was telling you, I believe. If you’ll ex- 
cuse me, I must just go up and sec him.’ 

Ellen moved, nervously. Jane Davies glanced at her, and 
then back at Matthew. 

‘Yes, it’s a comfort for him to have you. And for your 
Mam.’ 

‘Thank you. And thank you for calling, [f you’ll excuse 
me, I’ll just go up.’ 

‘You go on, Will. I’m not in your way.’ 

‘That’s right. Perhaps I’ll see you again.’ 

As the door closed behind him, he stood in the passage, 
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fighting down his anger. He had learned very thoroughly 
to be ashamed of anger, and certainly it could be blamed, 
here in this anxious house. Yet he could not much longer go 
on accepting the unacceptable terms in which he was re- 
ceived. But the threat of this angei was confused. If he 
worked it loose, he could not know where it would lead. 

He looked down at the bell in his hand. With some diffi- 
culty he had persuaded the man who had sold it to him to 
fit the battery and make all the connexions, so that it could 
be used at once He estimated the distance, and then hung 
the bell on a coat-peg by the pantry door, and took the long 
lead and the switch upstairs in his hand. At the bedroom 
door he paused, and passed the lead under the staii carpet. 
Then he knocked quietly, and opened the door. This would 
be only the second time he had talked to his father, in all 
the rushing strangeness of the return. 

Hairy was propped up in bed. His face was stronger, and 
his skin a more usual colour. As Matthew came in he was 
staling at the ceiling, with a fixed intentness. 

‘Mam 

‘No, it’s me this time.’ 

‘Aye,’ Hairy said, smiling aim looking at him. ‘Sit down, 
Will.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He sat on the edge of the bed. The piessure had gone, 
suddenly, .ind was even difficult to lemember. 

‘I’ll just put this bell by you. Then you can ring when you 
want.’ 

Leaning acioss, he wound the lead round the bedpost, 
and laid the switch on the pillow. 

‘What bell’s that?’ 

‘I got it in town. At Davey’s. The bell’s downstairs. This 
is just the press.’ 

‘Aye, I can see that,’ Hariy said, fumbling for the small 
white bakelite switch. 

‘Here,’ his son said, picking up the switch and putting it 
into the groping hand. The fine long fingers grabbed at it, 
as they touched his hand. The fingers were cold and seemed 
stiff and uncoordinated. 

‘How are you now ?’ 
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*I see/ Harry said, staring down at the switch. ‘This is a 
button, a push.’ 

‘Yes, you put the little plate on the outside of the door. 
Only now, while you’re ill, you can use it up here.’ 

‘Aye, it’s all right. Will. Thank you very much.’ 

Matthew held his breath, looking down at the bed. Harry 
had withdrawn again, and had closed his eyes. There was a 
grey stubble down the cheeks and on the loose skin under 
the mouth. The bristles under the nose were darker and 
closer. 

‘Don’t go away, Will, I like you being there.’ 

‘I’m glad to be here. You get your rest, don’t worry about 
me.’ 

‘I can’t say all I want, Will. But I want you to know it’s 
made a world of difference, you coming.’ 

‘I hope so, anyway.’ 

There was a silence, and then the eyes opened suddenly. 

‘You can tell,’ Harry said, in a quite ordinary voice. ‘You 
can tell if it’s only coming to put yourself right. It isn’t 
what’s said. You can feel.’ 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

‘I can feel,’ Harry insisted. ‘It isn’t what’s said.’ Matthew 
sat, hardly daring to })rcathe, as if the ^ voice was beyond 

him. 

‘You know what I feel,’ he said at last. He was still short 
of breath, and the words were hard in his throat. There 
was another pause. The breatliing in the bed was deep and 
heavy. 

‘Yes, this way and that,’ Harry said. ‘It isn’t as if any of it 
was easy.’ 

‘No, of course.’ 

‘We don’t altogether understand,’ Harry said. ‘It goes 
this way and that, in your mind.’ 

Matthew stared down at the bed, waiting. He was breath- 
ing normally again, but the tightness was still there, across 
his chest. Outside, across the valley, a train passed on the 
up line, an express. Harry jerked to attention, and looked 
across at the clock. Then almost before he had completed 
the movement, he relaxed and sank back. 

‘That’s right. Let them run,’ Matthew said. 
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‘What’s that?’ Harry asked, screwing round to look up at 
him. 

‘The trains. Let them run. They’re not your worry.’ 
There was a long silence, and the eyes clouded again, before 
closing. 

‘That’s right, Will, they’re not. Yesterday, now, I heard 
eveiy train, and worked out . . His voice trailed away, and 
he moved uneasily on the pile of pillows. 

‘Today I hear them,’ he went on, his voice slurring. ‘I 
hear them but I don’t think I’ve . . .’ Again the voice trailed 
away. The bell-switch was still grasped, between the long, 
pale fingers. 

‘Can you cat anything'’ For your dinnei ?’ 

‘Aye, perhaps, Will. Later.’ 

As he spoke, Flairy opened his eyes, and looked down at 
his hands. He seemed surprised, suddenly, to see the bell- 
switch there. He turned it over carefully, and examined it 
on both sides. Then he laid his thumb on the button, and 
pressed. The bell lang downstairs, and thcie was the sound 
of a door opening. 

‘Do you want anything. Dad? Gan I get it?’ 

Harry looked up at him, .uaking an obvious effort to 
collect his thoughts. 

‘No,’ he said slowly, ‘No, I don’t want anvthing.’ Mat- 
thew went out to the landing. Ellen was coming along the 
passage to the stairs. 

‘It’s all right, Mam. He was just trying the bell.’ 

‘I’d better see.’ 

‘It’s all right, it’s really all right.’ 

Ellen went past him, into the bedroom. He heard her 
quiet voice over the bed, and again the deep, wordless 
voice, the hard effort of breath. Slowly he went downstairs, 
and said good-bye to Jane Davies who was leaving. He 
stood at the back door, looking out across the lane and at 
the mountains. Some minutes later, Ellen came into the 
kitchen. When he turned and looked at her he could see 
how frightened she was, more deeply frightened than he 
had seen her at all. He saw in her face how she, with every^ 
one, had taken her husband to be utterly strong. 

‘It was nothing, was it?’ 
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‘No, he was just trying the bell.* 

There was a short silence, and Matthew felt the change 
in himself. He was beginning to realize the depths of his 
own fear. 

‘Well, at least it got lid of our visitor,’ he said, harshly. 
‘I really don’t know how you stand it, Mam.’ 

‘Stand what? It was very nice of Mrs Davies to call.’ 

‘It’s nice of them all to call. But what is this, an illness or 
a tea-party? You can’t be kept running upstairs and at the 
same time have a whole stream of them in the kitchen. Not 
just asking how he is, mind, but settling down in the chair 
for every detail, and then going on to whatever interests 
them, just a good geneial gossip.’ 

Ellen smiled nervously. ‘Yes, Will, it is a strain.’ 

‘Then w hy put up with it ?’ 

‘Only it’s nice that the neighbours call.’ 

‘The neighbours ! It’ll be half the parish at this rate.’ 

‘He’s very well liked. Will.’ 

‘If they liked him, they’d keep away. They come to put 
themselves right. His illness is just an excuse.’ 

‘They all say can they help.’ 

‘But in fact they’re hindering. They must know you’ve 
enough to do.’ 

‘Well, yes, I have.’ 

‘Our w^hole attention should be on him Not on receiving 
whoever cares to c onie.' 

‘I know, Will. But it’s natural for them to ask.’ 

‘If they want to know how he is, I’ll write it out, on a 
card, and pin it on the door.’ 

‘No, Will.’ 

‘All right. Only for heaven’s sake, if they’re all to come 
in and settle down. Half the time they’re not asking about 
him but about me, as if . . .’ 

He stopped, and looked away. 

‘Well, of course, Will, they like to ask.’ 

He went across to the stove. 

‘What are you making him ?* 

‘That’s our dinner on, Will. I’ll make him an egg custard 
in a minute.’ 

‘See to him first. I’m not hungry.’ 
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‘I can see to it both, boy. I’m used.’ 

He looked round the kitchen, which seemed very settled 
and complete. The shopping he had brought from town had 
already been tidied away, and the little table was laid for 
dinner. 

‘I’ve been away too long,’ he said, sitting down at the 
table. ‘I’ve forgotten it all, and I can’t bring myself back.’ 

Ellen stood at the stove, breaking an egg into a basin. 

‘lie was saying now when I was with him. He told me 
he’d thanked you for coming.’ 

‘Thanked me ! For God’s sake ! What do you both think 
I am?’ 

‘It’s the worry, Will. But it is, it makes the difference to 
him. He was crying yesterday, when I told him you’d said 
that you’d come.’ 

‘Did he think I wouldn't come?’ 

‘He said not to worry you, Will.’ 

Matthew drew in his breath. As he looked away he heard 
the 'separate language in his mind, the words of his ordin- 
ary thinking. He was trained to detachment: the language 
itself, consistently abstracting and generalizing, supported 
him in this. And the detachment was real in another way. 
He felt, in this hciiise, both a child and a stranger. He could 
not speak as either; could not speak really as himself at all, 
but only in the terms that this pattern offered. At the 
same time, and quite physically, the actual crisis took its 
course. 

‘Shall I take that up?’ he asked, as Ellen was laying the 
tray. 

‘No, Will, ril take it. T may have to stay with him.’ 

‘Then I can do it. You need to rest. You’ll wear yourself 
out.’ 

‘Well, but he may need to be fed.’ 

‘But I can do that.’ 

He carried the tray upstairs, and backed through the door 
of the bedroom. 

‘Aye, come in,’ Harry said, quite strongly. Matthew smiled 
and put the tray on the side of the bed, within reach. 

‘How much was the bell then?’ 

‘I don’t remember. Not a pound.’ 
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‘I’ll get that out for you,’ Harry said, moving on his pile 
of pillows. 

‘No. Eat your dinner. What does the money matter i” 
‘You’ve got your family to keep ’ 

‘And you’re my family.’ 

‘Well, I know that,’ Harry said He was silent for some 
time, and his eyes had closed. Matthew waited and then 
reached and lifted the hand tliat lay nearest to him. 

‘Come on, tiy and eat ’ 

‘Aye, all light ’ 

‘Shall I help you’ Pick it up^’ 

‘Aye Try’ 

Matthew took the bowl, and lifted a spoonful of the cus- 
tard Harry bent tow aids him, not looking at him, and 
gulped the food from the spoon Matthew also looked aw'ay 
so that they wcic close to each other, passing and taking the 
food, but as if by agi cement ignoring the process, simply 
getting it over 

‘Aye, that’ll do,’ Harry said, sinking back 
‘Sure^’ 

‘Put the bowl down Put the tray away.’ 

‘All right ’ 

‘You looked round tin gaidens then^’ 

‘No, Dad ’ 

‘Don’t bother I don’t want \ctu working there’ 

‘I’ll do whate . er you w uit ’ 

‘I’ve made it my job,’ Ilarrv jaid, sharply ‘I’ll be up and 
finish It ’ 

‘You must rest,’ Matthew said, looking into his eyes. 
Harry held the look, steadily and gently 

‘Aye, I suppose I must,’ he said, turning his heavy body 
away. ‘Only rest. Will, and it all to come clear Too much 
comes back to he patient I only wish I could tell you.’ 



CHAPTER FOUR 


I 

In the spring of 1926, in Glynmawr, the green of the 
meadows was fresh and cool, and the blossom was white in 
the orchards, and on the thorns and crabs in the hedges. 
Along the banks of the roads the violets were hidden in 
overgrowing leaves, but the primroses were out, though not 
so thickly as on the banks of the railway, where they 
flowered most richly, as if the cuttings and embankments 
had been made for them. All over the valley, and far up on 
the mountains, innumerable birds sang and flew. The 
Honddii was high, as it had been since inidwintei The low- 
lying cottages near the rivei had already been flooded. 

Heie was the oidmaiy history of the valley, sheltered and 
almost isolated uiidei its dark mountains But now, with 
this May Day, a different history exerted its pressures, and 
icached, with the railway line, ^ven this far. The troubled 
years of strike and Jock-out, which had affected the village 
only slightly, moved now to their crisis, and touched this 
valley under its lonely mountains. As April ended, the 
Government’s subsidy to the coal industry ended with it. 
The miners refused the owneis’ new terms, and lock-out 
notices were already posted at the pits. Up beyond the 
mountains, little moic than ten miles from this farming 
valley, lay the different valleys, where the pits and the col- 
liers’ houses were crowded. At dusk, above Darren, the glow 
of the steel furnace spread up each evening into the sky, and 
many turned now to watch it more seriously, and to think 
of the black valleys that lay liidden beyond. There was the 
trouble, that the eye could almost see, and in the papers 
the trouble was recorded, to be read in the sun of mid- 
morning among flowers and blossoming trees. 

The coal negotiations in London had broken down. That 
afternoon, at two o’clock, the executives of all unions affili- 
ated to the Trades Union Congress were meeting again in 
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the Memorial Hall. That night, when Harr^^ went to work, 
two telegrams had reached the Glynmawr branch of the 
National Union of Railwayman, and had been pinned up 
on the noticeboard in the box. Morgan showed them to 
Harry, who went across and read them. 

Negotiations with Government on miners^ dispute having 
broken down. Executive Committee now considering our 
attitude along with other unions. Circular letter in post out- 
lining position, meantime our members must continue their 
ordinary work. Spasmodic action can only defeat our object. 
Prepare your members for action, but only on instructions 
from this office. 

The second, and later, telegram read: 

Executive instructs all our members not to take duty after 
Monday next. Arrangements to be made locally so that all 
men will finish their turn of duty at their home station on 
Tuesday morning. Circular in post. 

Harry stood re-reading the telegrams, above the low 
fire. 

‘General Strike then, is it?’ 

‘Aye,’ Morgan said. ‘And about time.’ # 

Hariy turned and took of! his coat. ‘All right,’ he said. 
‘It’s straightforward enough ior us.’ 

‘So long as we know what we’re doing,’ Morgan said, 
coming nearer. ‘Only 1 tell you llaiiy, this is no ordinary 
bit of a strike. This is us against the Government, no penny- 
an-hour job.’ 

Harry rubbed his hand over his face. ‘We’re with the 
miners, isn’t it?’ 

‘Aye, but with them why? Because we’re the working 
class, Harry, united for common action. The miners are 
fighting their own battle against their employers. We’ie not, 
mind. We’re not fighting the companies, we’re fighting the 
Government.’ 

‘The country they said,’ Harry answered, half to himself. 
He wanted, in one way, to hear Morgan talk, yet the real 
argument was in his own mind, and in different terms. 

‘The country, Harry ! We’re the country. And mind you, 
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if we come out, let’s realize it’s that we’re saying. We’re 
saying that we’re the country, we’re the power, we the work- 
ing class are defying the bosses’ government, going on to 
build our own social system.* 

‘I don’t know about that,’ Harry said. 

‘How many know it, I wondei ? Do the union leaders 
know it? Have they got the courage? We’re not miners 
see, Hariy. We got no right to strike, only for the working 
class ’ 

‘I’ll stand by the miners, if it comes to it.’ 

Morgan looked at him, doubtfully, and then threw up 
his hands. 

‘If that’s all it is, mun, we shall lose. We’re out for the 
powei, the power in our own hands.’ 

Harry walked to the fai end of the box. 

‘Shall we be all out heie?’ he asked, staring out into the 
darkness down the line. 

‘If I know anything about it, we shall.* 

‘Meredith?* 

‘You leave Meredith to me.’ 

‘Aye, only Jack’s a funny chan, mind. Don’t go talking to 
him about the working class ana power and that.’ 

‘Wliy not?’ Morgan asked. ‘He’s a worker, isn’t he?’ 

Harry hesitated, and looked slowdy round the box. 

‘Aye, only it’s not the way w^e talk, so watch him.’ 

‘Look, Harry,’ Morgan began, and then stopped. ‘All 
right, boy. It’s too late for it now. Branch meeting tomorrow, 
three o’clock.’ 

‘Sunday?’ 

‘Aye, Sunday. Here’s a major crisis, affecting the whole 
country. Do you think they mind what Glynmawr does on 
Sunday?’ 

‘It’s not what the country thinks. What the chaps will ’ 

‘Get on, mun. Leave Sunday School to the kids.’ As he 
spoke Morgan picked up his bag, and went to the door. ‘It’s 
what we need in Glynmawr, Harry^ A taste of common 
action for a change. Leave just working for ourselves.’ 

‘I don’t know about that.’ 

‘It’s what you need certainly, Harryr You know what I 
think of you: that you’re a good chap, a good worker and 
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so on. But yourself, Harry. You work here, you draw your 
money, you ride home and you dig your garden. All right, 
for a time it makes sense. But you’re what, twenty-nine. 
Look ahead a bit. What’ll you be doing, what’ll you be doing 
it for, in twenty or thirty years?’ 

*Ayc, you can look at it like that.’ 

‘People need an idea, mun. Something outside themselves. 
You settle here, and you dig yourself in. And then what? 
Just work out your time, and then thiow aside?’ 

‘I suppose it all comes together. I hope so.’ 

‘Not on its own it doesn’t. But a thing like this now, it 
might really work out Good night, bov.’ 

Harry heard the door slam, and Morgan's boots down the 
steps. He stood alone in the box looking out where the light 
threw its framed shape into the general darkness. An express 
was asked fiom Cywenton, and he accepted it and pulled off 
the up signals. Then he made up the fire from the bucket, 
and sat down on the small wooden chair. He found himself 
staring at the worn patch of dirty brown linoleum, which 
had torn where the legs ot the chair were catching it. He 
leaned forward, and put the big kettle on to boil. The 
express came through, and he stood at the open barred 
window to watch it pass, and then put back the signals. As 
he was doing this, the lamp that hung in the centre of the 
box sputtered and faded He crossed and reached up to it, 
shaking the bowl. As h^ had expected, it was empty. His 
look moved for a moment to the door that Morgan had 
slammed, and he smiled. It was the afternoon man’s job to 
trim and fill the lamp, but again and again, in taking over 
from Morgan, he had found it empty. He pulled the chair 
across, and reached up to unhook the lamp. Then he went 
down in the dark under the box, and felt for the drum of 
paraffin. He filled the lamp, testing the level by dipping 
his finger in the hole. When he had carried it up again, 
he gave it a quick clean with a handful of cotton waste 
from his locker, then lit it and hung it up. He pulled 
the chair back in front of the fire, where the kettle was 
beginning to sing. Before he sat down, he looked again at 
the telegrams, and read them carefully through for the 
third time. 
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The branch meeting on the Sunday afternoon was quite 
well attended. Everyone wanted instructions, and Morgan’s 
effort, as secretary, to explain and interpret the general 
issues of the strike was sat through impatiently. All that was 
wanted, by the other men, was a direct order about stopping 
work. The discipline which operated in their work was now 
to operate in their leaving it. A time to withdraw their 
labour, as Morgan described it, was like a time for booking 
on. Still, until the promised circular arrived, even this could 
not be settled. The only other thing discussed was whether 
they would all be out. Bill Thomas, the ganger, promis^ 
all the platelayers: ‘You just leave my chaps to me.’ The 
new porter, Will Addis, was not at the meeting, but they 
expected no difficulty with him. The two doubtfuls, as 
Morgan called them, were Jack Meredith, and the station- 
master, Tom Rees. 

‘But Rees,’ Morgan said, ‘can’t run the station on his 
own.’ 

‘Rees may surprise you,’ Harrv said. 

‘We’ll see.’ 

On the Monday morning the circular arrived. During his 
morning turn. Morgan drew up .xie detailed instructions. All 
but the signalmen ^would stop that evening; the last turn 
worked in the box would be Jack Meredith’s, ending at six 
Tuesday morning. I'his was set out in a notice, that was 
pinned to the door under the steps of the box. Beside it, 
when Harry came to work at two, was a new telegram: 

Stoppage appears inevitable. Unless we advise otherwise 
every man must act on instructions already given No trains 
of any kind must be ivorked by our members. Acting in full 
agreement with Associated and Railway Clerks^ Unions, 
You must do likewise in districts. Allow no disorderly or 
subversive elements to interfere in any way, maintain per^ 
feet order, and have confidence in your own representatives. 
Perfect loyalty will ensure success. 

As Harry went to put in his bike, Tom Rees was standing 
reading the notices, and Morgan stood above him at the top 
of the box steps. 

‘All clear then,’ Harry heard Morgan call down, while he 
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was wheeling his bike along the dusty ramp, beside the 
lower rods of the signal levers. 

‘Clear enough,’ Rees said, lighting his pipe. 

‘Only you notice what it says about agreement with your 
union,’ Morgan called. “That means you’ll be with us, I 
suppose.’ 

Rees drew caiefully on his pipe. ‘We'll have to see about 
that,’ he said. 

Harry came out, and took off his clips. 

‘Nice day, Ilany,’ Rees gieeted him. 

‘Aye. Only a bit too warm for what I been doing.’ 

‘What’s that 

‘Digging.’ 

Morgan came down the steps, and Hair/ passed him and 
went up into the box 

‘We don't \,ant no tioulile, mind,' Morgan said, to 
Rees. 

‘Trouble,’ Ree^ said, looking out along the quiet plat- 
forms. Two of th( platrla>eis weie woiking near the ci os- 
sing. On the down plalfoim Will Addis \v^as working on the 
flowerbeds. He had pulled up most of the v/allflowcrs that 
had been m liloom theie, and these lay now m little heaps 
around the waiting-iooui Some of the^ plants still earned 
a few last red and yellow flowers, and b(‘es hovered aiound 
them, in the wirm, still an On the cleared beds, sparrows 
and chaffinches hopped busily for the disturbed worms. 
Across the valley the Holy Mountain was clear in the sun, 
but to the south-west, beyond the line of the shining rails, 
the hills above Gwenton, that co\eicd the mining valleys, 
were indistinct in the rising haze. Harry stood at the window 
of the box, lookrng down. 

‘What’s these subversive elements you got to watch out 
for?’ Tom Rees asked Morgan. 

‘You can read what it says, can’t you ?’ 

‘Disorderly,’ Bill Phillips shouted. ‘That’s old John here 
Saturday night, turning out of the Skirrid.’ 

Harry smiled. The bar on which he was leaning was warm 
with the sun, and he could smell the wallflowers from across 
the line. 

‘Just come about right for me,’ John Jones said. ‘Missus 
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been on at me three week or more to fetch down that ash by 
our gate. Said we’ll have it on us.’ 

‘He don’t keep up with much, do he, Harry?’ Bill Phillips 
shouted. 

‘I keep up with myself,’ Jones said ‘When you’re my age 
see ii you’ll say as good.’ 

Tom Rees walked away to liis office, but he came out 
again almost immediately. He walked to the door of the 
paicels office, and unfolded a large poster and pinned it up. 
It was of a familial official kind. Harry, fiom the box, could 
read only the headlines in black: 

Great Western Railway, Whom do yon seive? 

‘What’s that thing, then?’ Morgan called, and walked 
across. 

‘You can read for yourself, can’t you?’ Rees said. 

‘Whose is it ? Why you put it up ?’ 

‘llie Company’s,’ Rees said and went back to his office. 

Moigan looked up at Hairy, then walked over to the 
poiter. l"he two platclayeis lested their shovels and watched 
him. Mc^rgan w^as silent for a anute, reading it through, 
while Hariy shifted his arms on the warm bar. 

‘What’s it say, Morgan?’ 

‘It’s just bloody insolence.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Listen,’ Morgan said, and began to read. 

Great Westerji Railway. Whom do you serve? The Agree- 
ment of Service provides that each man will abstain from 
any act that may injuriously affect the interests of the Com-- 
pany, and that seven . . . 

‘Louder, mun,’ Bill Phillips shouted. 

. . . and that seven days^ previous notice in writing of 
termination of service shall be given. Notice to the Staff, 
The National Union of Railwaymen have intimated that 
railwaymen have been asked to strike without notice to- 
morrow night. Each Great Western mtin has to decide his 
course of action^ but I appeal to all of you . . . 
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‘Hold it/ Harry shouted. ‘Look out there, John. Fishguard 
coming through.’ 

Morgan turned, by the poster. The platelayers moved 
quickly on to the platform, and stood near him. Soon the 
train could be heard, coming fast. Harry moved back in the 
bo^ for a minute, and then returned to the window to see 
the express through. As it passed, he stared into the half-full 
compartments, where most of the passengers were sitting 
indiflFerently, only a few glancing out. With a rush of noise 
and of following wind, the Fishguard was through, and 
went quickly away out of sight. 

‘Shall I read you the rest of the stuff?’ Morgan called. 

‘Aye. In a minute. I’ll just see her clear.' 

When Harry ic turned to the window of the box, Morgan 
was talking to the two platelayers, and there was a wait 
before the rest of the notice could be read. 

I appeal to all of you to hesitate before breaking your 
contracts of service uith the old Company^ before you in- 
flict grave injiay upon the Railway Industiy, and before you 
arouse ill feeling in the Railway service which will take 
years to remove. Railway companies and railwaymen have 
demonstrated that they can settle their disputes by direct 
negotiations. The Mining Indmtry should be advised to do 
the same. Remember that your means of living and your 
personal inteiests are involved and that Great Western men 
are trusted to be loyal to their conditions of service, in the 
same manner as they expect the Company to carry out their 
obligations and agreements. 

‘Can you beat it, Harry?’ Morgan shouted up. 

‘Aye. It’s like the war.’ 

‘You got it, boy, and they’ll be getting it. Half a minute. 
I’m coming up.’ 

Harry looked across at the poster. 

‘What’s that the other side?’ 

‘That? I’hat’s the Union stuff.* 

‘What? On their poster?* 

‘Aye. Letter from the union. I am conveying this in-- 
timation to you in order that you may be cognizant of the 
fact that in ceasing work the men are acting upon the 
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instructions of the National Union of Railwaymen. From 
Cramp.’ 

‘What do that mean ?’ Bill Phillips asked. 

Harry was staring out into the distance. 

‘And there’s a bit more,’ Morgan added. 'Miners* Crisis. 
Members of our Union must handle no traffic of any kind, 
foodstuffs or otherwise. Signed Cramp again.’ 

‘Well,’ Harry said, ‘that’s fair enough.’ 

Morgan looked up at him. ‘I’m coming up,’ he said. 
‘Whom do you serve, indeed. I’ll show them who we serv^e.’ 

In the box Morgan took a foolscap sheet fiom his locker, 
and with the official pen scratched busily at a capital- 
lettered notice. He handed it to Harry^ without comment. 

Reference the above. Men are reminded that we are not 
anybody* s servants. We stand together now for our own 
cause, and no Company masters, national or local, can stop 
us. Wc are not the Company* s servants; this is a free country. 
Stand together and be loyal to your Union, which is 
yourselves. 

(Signed) Morgan Rosser 
Secretary, Glynmawr Branch 
National Union of Roilwaymen 

‘All light, Haiiy?’ 

‘Aye, I suppose so.’ 

‘You see where I underlined?’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘Rees’ll get it, don’t worry.’ 

He went across the line again to pin up the notice, below 
the large poster. Some minutes later Tom Rees came out, 
and read the notice. As he finished reading, he looked at 
Morgan without speaking, and then glanced up at the box. 

‘All right, Harry?’ 

‘Aye, Mr Rees, everything all right.’ 

‘Where’s the pickup then?’ 

‘Signalled now.’ 

‘Right. There’s them three empties, remember. You’re 
stopping her?’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘I’ll be down the yard,’ Rees said, and crossed the line and 
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walked down under the box to the siding. Morgan went 
home to the dinner that Mrs Lucas had been keeping for the 
last hour, and work at the station continued. 

In the last half-hour before his relief at ten, Harry was 
busy with various jobs about the box. He cleared and made 
up the fire, swept the floor, refilled the kettle, emptied and 
refilled the fire bucket that was used for washing, and 
cleaned and filled the lamp. At two minutes to ten he saw 
the light of Jack Meredith’s bicycle crossing the bridge and 
coming down the zigzag path to the platform, then along 
under the box. A few moments later came his heavy step on 
the stairs, and the opening doors. 

‘Evening, Harry,’ Meredith said, pulling off the frail that 
was slung around his shoulders. 

‘Evening, Jack.’ 

‘Everything in order?’ Meredith asked, going straight to 
the register. 

‘Aye, fairly normal.' 

Meredith looked down the register. He was a small, dark 
man, with a large, broad no.se and very deep, bloodshot 
eyes. Harry looked at him carefully: at the seamed, dark, 
ugly face; the old, loose, grey jacket; the white flannel shirt 
without a collar but with a big loose stud; the dark brown 
breeches; the tight black hggings and boots. As Harry 
buttoned his own unifomi coat, Meredith stood astride by 
the fire, lighting his ‘•hott black pipe. 

‘What’s this talk about a strike then, Harry?’ 

‘General Strike, Jack. To stand by the miners. We take no 
duty from tomorrow morning.’ 

Meredith said nothing for some minutes. He was busily 
tamping the black shag in his pipe. 

‘You a miner then, Harry?’ 

‘It isn’t that. Jack. It’s the principle.’ 

‘Principle?’ Meredith repeated, drawing noisily. ‘Fine 
bloody principle, taking my wages and throwing them down 
some bloody mine.’ 

Harry smiled, but his eyes were clouded and distant, and 
his whole body was attentive. 

‘It’s been worked out, mun. If we let them go, they let us 
go. Then it’s our own wage next.’ 
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Meredith rubbed his tight black leggings against the edge 
of the high steel fendei, watching Harry closely yet without 
meeting his eyes. 

‘It was that bloody war did it,’ he said ‘You all come 
back the same, squaring up to anybody Where are you, boss, 
ril knock you down 

‘Aye, that may be ’ 

‘You can't cam a bloody living, mun, with your fists. 
What's come ovei you all ^ And anothei thing, mind, they’ll 
beat you Fir^t round, knock-out Country’s not going to be 
run by a lot of young gawps ’ 

Hiriy stood very still, as if waiting for something in 
himself 

‘It 11 work out,’ he said at last ‘Anvhow, we’re stopping 
tomoiiow ’ 

‘Y(^u ai e,’ Mt r^ dith said ‘I’m not ’ 

‘ 1 hat’s y oui own afFaii , to dec idc ’ 

‘You mind bloody well it is. Hairy Go on home, boy, look 
aftci \ our family 

Ilaiiy opt Ilf d the dooi, and then looked back 

‘We’ll get It agi( cd,’ he said 

‘Go on, boy,’ Meredith said roughly ‘She’s waiting for 
you ’ 

Ilaii'y w( nt clown the steps 


2 

It had been arianged that, on the following morning, Mor- 
gan would arine at six, and see that the box was closed. 
Then he would stay at the station, with the ganger, and see 
that nobody took work Theie was no more for Hariy to do, 
but as he lay that night, staring out past the edge of the 
canopy and the curved mahogany bedposts to the dark 
outline of the window, thinking over again his talk with 
Meredith, he decided that he must after all go to the station 
in the morning, and on that slept W’hen he woke at half 
past five, and got quietly out of bed, Ellen also woke and 
asked him where he was going. 

‘Station, for a ^ >it Got to see it all right ’ 

‘It’s nothing to do with you, though, Harry.’ 

‘I’ll be back for breakfast. Nine at the latest.’ 
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In the dim light of the bedroom, Ellen was pale. Her 
hair lay loosely around her face, and her eyes were puffy 
and red-rimmed. Harry hesitated, and then reached 
across the bed to kiss her cheek. She turned away from 
him, but he held her and quickly kissed her shoulder and 
neck. 

‘Go on,’ she said, pulling away and closing her eyes. 

He took his boots and went quietly out of the room. As he 
reached the landing, Will called to him through the open 
door of the middle bedroom. 

‘Good-bye, Dada.’ 

‘You awake:*’ 

‘Only now.’ 

Harry went in to his son, and stooped and kissed his fore- 
head. 

‘Go on back to sleep now. You’ll get all your sums wrong 
else.’ 

‘No, I won’t,’ Will said, pushing back his fringe of cop- 
pery hair. 

‘Lie quiet anyhow ’ 

The house was chilly, in the early morning light, but when 
he had put on his coat and boots, and got outside, there was 
already a pale, filtered sunlight, and the;^air was fresh and 
clear. He took the big high bicycle, and wheeled it out 
through the front garden, looking down at the red tulips 
which were growing along each side of the path. A missel sat 
pertly on the near gatepost, flying up and away into the 
dark green mass of the holly, at the last moment when 
Harry came. Along the line of the privet hedge, the Hybarts’ 
big white cat, Snowman, crouched and sidled in the 
shadows, baulked of the bird. 

‘Gooch away, vou won't get him,’ Harry said under his 
breath to the cat, which turned and looked straight up into 
his eyes. He launched his bicycle forward, running beside 
it as he loved to do, and then jumping into the saddle. He 
freewheeled downhill and swung round into the road. Along 
the line of the river a thin mist was breaking up into wisps. 
As he rode, the sun came up out of the cloudbank by the 
Holy Mountain, and the day was suddenly there. 

It was five to six when he reached the station. Bill Thomas 
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was already there, standing by the edge of the platform. In 
the box, the window was closed, and there was no sign of 
Meredith. 

‘Come to see the fun, Harry?’ Bill Thomas asked. 

‘Not much fun.’ 

Tom Rees, in full uniform, walked stiffly down the zigzag 
path to the platform, from his official house. 

‘Everybody up early,’ Bill Thomas said. 

‘Aye.’ 

‘Well, boys,’ Rees called as he came nearer. ‘Anxious to 
work?’ 

‘Aye, we’re the blacklegs,’ Bill Thomas said. 

Rees nodded, and stood near the edge of the platform, 
swinging his shoe at a loose stone on its corrugated edge, 
and at last sending it flying down into the ballast of the 
track. 

‘No Mr Rosser arrived ?’ 

‘He’ll be here,’ the ganger said, looking at his watch. 

It was six o’clock, and the three men walked down the 
platform, and stood under the box. A window of the box 
was opened, suddenly, and Mriedith stood there looking 
down. ‘Wanting a train?’ he said, flatly. A browned cigar- 
ette was stuck to his»lower lip. 

‘That’s right, my man,’ Bill Thomas shouted up. ‘See 
that it hurries along, will you?’ 

‘See that my mate hurries along,’ Meredith said. 

‘He’ll be here.’ 

‘Much about. Jack?’ Rees asked. 

‘Nothing since half past three. Might as well have been 
in bed.’ 

‘You go to bed, do you. Jack?’ Bill Thomas asked. 

‘Them as work do.’ 

‘What the other boxes doing, Jack ?’ Harry asked. 

‘Closed, both ways. I'hey just rung through.’ 

‘Well, come on then,’ the gangei said. ‘Close up yourself.’ 

‘I’m waiting for my relief.’ 

At seven minutes past six, Morgan arrived. He rode down 
on to the platform, his head bent forward. As he stepped oflF, 
he looked round and smiled. 

‘You here, Harry? You should have come and woke me.’ 
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‘I took it you’d be up.* 

Moigan smiled, pleasantly. All the intelligence of his face 
was concentrated now, and controlled. 

*Well, come on. Let’s get this over.’ 

He looked up at the window, but Meredith had dis- 
appeared. ‘He’s up theie, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes’ Rees said. ‘Doing a bit of overtime, I fancy.’ 

‘Right,’ Morgan said, briskly. ‘I’m closing the box, you 
know why.’ 

‘I’ll come up with you,’ Rees said. 

‘No need, I can manage.’ 

‘I’ll come all the same.' 

They walked to the steps, and Bill Thomas nudged Harry. 
‘Come on, Harry, we might as well go too.’ 

They followed the others up to the box. Morgan had left 
the two doors open. All the men stood close inside. Meredith 
had his coat on, and liis frail slung on his shoulders. He stood 
at the far end of the box, waiting. 

‘All right,’ Morgan said. ‘You can go now.’ 

Men'dith did not answer, but looked across at the little 
clock above the desk, wdiich now showed eleven minutes 
past. 

‘Look, you’ve seen tlje notices,' Morgan insisted. ‘No 
duty to lie taken from now, till fuither orders. You needn’t 
come tonight.’ 

‘You’re relieving me now, are you?’ Meredith asked, after 
a pause. ‘Relieving me at, wdiat, twelve minutes past?’ 

‘I’m closing the box,’ Morgan said distinctly. ‘All you 
have to do is go home.’ 

‘If you’ll relieve me,’ Meredith said, ‘I’ll sign off. Till 
then, I’m staying. 

Morgan hesitated, and Bill Thomas stepped forward and 
spoke. ‘Look, Jack, the notices, you saw them.’ 

‘Only notices I’m interested in is these,’ Meredith said. 
He rapped his fingers against the dusty, yellowing notices 
on the official board. ‘Notices for the working of trains.’ 

‘I’ll handle this, ’Morgan said. ‘Now I’m not telling you 
again, Jack. Stop fooling about. I’m closing the box, and 
you got no option.’ 

‘Relieving me, are you?’ Meredith repeated. 
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‘Not relieving. Closing the box/ Morgan said again, as 
f to a slow child. 

Meredith looked away, wiping his mouth with the back 
)f his hand. 

‘Then Tm still on duty,’ he said, looking round. ‘And 
vhile I am. I’ll have no unauthorized persons in this box.’ 

‘Unauthorized. What the hell you playing at? Come on, 
jet going.’ 

Meredith smiled, and faced Morgan silently. For some 
noments nobody moved, and then Tom Rees spoke. 

‘There’s no trains, you say. Jack?’ 

‘Last was a parcels, half past three.’ 

‘Well, Morgan’s here, look. You sign off, he sign on. Then 
you’re in the clear.’ 

‘If he’ll sign on. I’ve offered,’ Meredith replied, his dark 
‘yes glancing quickly over the other men. 

‘Right, Morgan, sign,’ Rees said. 

‘Sign on? I’m not signing on. My orders are to take no 
luty after midnight. I’m standing by that.’ 

‘You can sign just to put Jack right,’ Harry said. ‘Then do 
vhat you like.’ 

‘I am doing what I like, ana what the Union says. I’m 
he branch secretary, and am I to be the first to scab?’ 

‘No scabbing, mun, just sense,’ Harry said. 

‘So you won’t sign on ?’ Rees asked, after a pause. 

‘No. Certainly I won’t.’ 

‘Then I will,’ Rees said. ‘Jack, will you hand over to me?’ 

Meredith looked surprised. He shifted his feet. 

‘Aye if you say so, I suppose. But I don’t understand.' 

‘Right then,’ Rees said, and went to the register. 

‘And you’ll take over?’ Morgan shouted, stepping for- 
ward. ‘You’ll take over the box when the Union’s called us 
>ut?’ 

‘Shut up,’ Rees said harshly. 

Meredith shrugged his shoulders and walked to the 
register, where he signed off. Morgan looked lound angrily 
It Harry and Bill Thomas. 

‘Are we going to let him get away with this?* 

‘Hang on,’ Harry said. 

Tom Rees stood at the desk, and tilted back his bright 
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official cap* Then he wrote quickly in the register, and with 
the round black ruler drew a line across the page. He walked 
tcross to the instrument panel above the signal grid, and 
dosed* the instruments. Morgan hurried to the register, and 
ead what Rees had written: 

Box closed, 6.18 a.m., 4th May, 1919, owing to General 
Strike. 

T. J. Rees, Stationmaster 

*You mean you’re closing up?’ Meredith shouted. ‘You’re 
lelping them with this daftness?’ 

‘I’m responsible for that,’ Rees said. ‘Now come along all, 
ve’ll lock up.’ 

Harry went at once, and Bill Thomas followed him down 
he steps. Morgan walked behind them, frowning. Finally, 
Meredith appeared, with Tom Rees behind him. 

‘You’re responsible for keeping this station open, not 
closing it,’ Meredith was saying. ‘Call yourself a bloody 
stationmaster ! ’ 

‘Go on home. Jack,’ Rees said, as he turned and locked 
the red outer door. ‘You got work to do there, haven’t you?’ 

‘I’d better have, with this bloody lot,’ Meredith said 
angrily, and pushed past the others to^ his bike. He rode 
away without speaking again. 

‘Only the thing is,’ Rees said, coming down the steps with 
his bunch of keys, ‘all this ha« got to be done right. No sense 
otherwise.’ 

Harry looked at him, and smiled. They all stood together 
under the closed box, looking along the empty lines and the 
deserted platforms, and at the home signals set at danger. 
For some while, none of them spoke. 

Later, Rees locked the waiting-room, the parcels room, 
and his own office, and went back to his house for breakfast. 
The others waited on the platform. Two or three of the 
platelayers arrived at normal time, to make sure that they 
were not to work. The men were standing together talking, 
when the porter. Will Addis, came down carrying a big 
parcel wrapped in newspaper. He went to the door of the 
parcels office, and tried to open it. When it would not open 
he kicked it and rattled the handle, then at last walked over 
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to the others. He was squat and sandy, with an awkward, 
rolling walk. The others grinned as he came. 

Tt’s locked,’ Addis said. ‘What’s on?’ 

The men roared with laughter, and Addis looked even 
more puzzled, staring nervously into each face in turn. 

‘What it is, Will,’ the ganger said solemnly, ‘they’ve 
decided, sudden, to do away with trains.’ 

‘Do away with trains ?’ 

‘Aye, from now on, Will, all goods and passengers will 

fly-’ 

‘Fly, go on,’ Addis said, looking round suspiciously. 

‘Cut it, mun,’ Morgan said, impatiently. ‘Will, can you 
read?’ 

‘Aye, Morgan, I can lead ’ 

‘Well, don’t you know you’re on strike then?’ 

Addis looked at the otheis and then smiled. ‘Oh, aye, I 
know^ about the strike.’ 

‘It’s started. Will,’ said the ganger. ‘You can go home.’ 
Addis looked round and shifted his big parcel. 

‘But I can’t go home. I got these snaps to put in.’ At thijs, 
everyone laughed loudly agair Harry glanced back up the 
platform at the cleared flowerbeds. 

‘You mean you’ye come ]ust to plant up the flowerbeds?’ 
Morgan asked. 

‘Aye, of couise. I lifted the snaps this morning. I can’t 
leave them out.’ 

Morgan smiled, and smacked his pocket. ‘Well, now I’ve 
seen everything. What d'you say, Harry? A life-and-death 
struggle for the workers of this country, and Will wants to 
plant his snaps.’ 

‘Well, what’s wrmig wanting that?’ 

‘Wrong, Harry ^ Onlv that no man’s to take duty, that’s 
all. The plants’ll have to wait.’ 

‘But they can’t wait. What harm does it do?’ 

‘Look, Harry, keep out of this. I know how it is, I’ve got 
the experience. Once you start making exceptions in a strike, 
you’re done for. Next it’ll be oh, just one train, with perish- 
ables, and before we know where we^ are we’ll all be at 
it.’ 

. ‘It’s only the three beds^’ Addis said. 
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‘Three or three hundred, they’re still the Company’s beds. 
And planting the Company's beds is work, and there’s to be 
no work.’ 

‘I made the beds They're not Company.’ 

‘You made tl)em in Company time on f^.ompany property, 
and that’s that. So shut up. Vvill \ou, and leave it.’ 

‘No, I won't leave it. 'I'he plants'll spoil.' 

Theie was a silence, «\nd then ILui} spoke. ‘What you 
want to get in the pan ols for. Will ?’ 

‘My line, Harry. I got my ^pade.’ 

‘Well, diov<" tlicm in without a In e, v h\ drn‘t you? Go 
on. I'll give y)u a hanfl.' 

‘Aye, come on,’ the g mgei -^aid, ‘we'il 11 p\ nit them. No 
use them spoiling.’ 

‘We'll do without the line,' Ilany said. ‘Diaw with your 
foot.’ 

‘A)C. C( me '^n, J( liu,* the ganger ^ \id to the old plale- 
la^ci. ‘Wo'll g^ < them in ml then get lioi^ ^ 

Mcigan ^lait^d to sp^^ak 1 ul topjj^ d, knowing that he 
was def'^ated. ^et he flvl not go ci\va\\ Will Addis untied the 
big paircl, md o p.n |U d the . dlia-ta d bnndlc*^ oi moist, 
slender antiuli^ van pL' ‘t^. looitd iji pat kod icd eaith. The 
others got io, and din! d jii thi plant, s. 

‘Feti h us s^me M' igaji, tlie g.mgei called back 

joking. 

Morgan lie it.itf'd, m <( il.cn ii (' a riu'bucket and filled 
it. He biouglit it up to whrne ifie men were working, and 
joined in. 

‘I don’t know, though,’ he said. ‘You oughtn’t to be 
planting the^e in the morning, with thi‘' un ( oming up.’ 

‘They’ll do.’ Will Addis s.>id. ‘I’ll rai-e them.’ 

With so many hands, the Avoik was soon finished. The 
men walked back togethei, eadly. For a while they stood 
again, looking i<nind the silent, deserted station. Then they 
separated to go hc»mc. The stuke had begun. 

3 

As Harry rode back through the village, he passed Will on 
his way to school. He was in a group of children, walking 
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,ogether up the narrow road. There v^cre the Jenkins 
children, Gwyn, Glynis, and B'th^ ftorii the c )(tage next to 
he Lipp^b. Howard Watkins, WjU’s age, tiarn the chapel 
'ottage; and little Cemlyn Powell, > m of the widowed 
»choolnii- ties’) who lived ne;s.t dooi to th*^ 11) halts Cemlyn 
,vas hettoi dic>se(i thin the rahei rhildren, but sinallei tor 
iis age, and pale Will walked in ^he middle of the gioup, 
raiivuig a stick He we proud t) l)r \v«iltug beside the 
eadoi of the gioup, big f> >) ot tiiiiteen, who v\as aheady 
:he si/e of a in in lln> was hhvvn Daxc), f» >ni tlie po 
'aimly, the Di\e)s, \h>' eai th-il >01 vl coUagi^ b) the 
[h>nddu had b im flo )d d •^evnal tirne^ tli s pit w inter 
Elw) n w.‘s ( x^’cpkl >11 illy siimig aid 1 )uiLeful, the 
i<.kLio\ /{edged Ui i-.t n o[ fh( sili > >1 in ili ' pi \vgi >UikI, and a 
tnatch, if !♦ c nn ' to it, foi ^Vilh im E\«i is the schoolmaster 
[innsdt, who siu»[)I) \ iited rosigr^ dly" ioi th’ iinpo ohic 
boy to lea\e On WiM'" fii^t day a^ ch )ol Lh vn had taken 
him undPi lus pi s ^cnon, w in ing the •►th^i 1 >)s off him 
and t'^uliing him h )w to stai^ to v k tic Oft n on the way 
fism^ lie earned 11 o 1 Iin had tik.ng him clovwi some- 
time's to the ii\fi when lu' wmdd wide iP am )ng the 
>‘ones, wi th A\ill on 1. s b. k, oj miciim , le iv m \\ ill on 
ttie sand ncai tli a. ^d ‘wild ihi»h\il/ leaves, vwick out him- 
sdf into a d( ( p i ]i )oh mcl h nd to 1 le foi tiout Whe n- 
evii h ( >uld 1 lvy\n t k)1 c» 11 Im !> >ots and \ cn^ barefoot, 
though in the v mins least cIk le was ah^ays an old pair 
of boots that nioi«' 01 li ss htted liim Oitc n he would cany 
Will henne and yii t h ni down in the p nch, breath ss and 
laughing. Ellen ditl not hki him, and ada'd Harry to tell him 
not to take Will ufl t > th<' iivci But Hanv did nothing, he 
thought EKvyn vsa> t fine l>oy 

TIuiiy up, you \oung slnMi^, you’ll be late,’ he called as 
he lode past 

‘Ain’t shaving cpiite yet, Mi Puce,’ Elwyn shoated hack, 
laughing. 

Hairy’s regular term for the children was gradually being 
attached to Will, in school now, most of the boys calk'd him 
‘Shaver’. But Elwyn always called him Wxll, and ollered to 
stop the nic knami' il ihf' little hoy wanted it. 

‘No, I got lots of 1 ai lie s,’ Will said to him. ‘My real name’s 
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Matthew Henry, It’s on my birthday paper. Honest, I saw 
it. Dada showed me.’ 

‘Making out you can read,’ Elwyn laughed. 

‘I can too. Dada showed me how before 1 came to school.’ 

‘Reading,’ Elwyn said, and laughed as if it were the 
greatest joke in the world. 

‘It’s all right. What’s wrong with it?’ 

Elwyn looked down at him, and put his hand across his 
shoulders. ‘You like what you want to, Will. Don’t let them 
stop you.’ 

Will smiled, showing his missing front teeth. ‘And we’ve 
got a book,’ he said, ‘called English Authors, We read each 
other out of it.’ 

‘Aye, English,’ Elwyn said. ‘Only here we’re Welsh.’ 

‘We talk English, Elwyn.’ 

‘That's different.’ 

‘How's it different?’ 

Elwyn hesitated, and then laughed. ‘Come on now,’ he 
said, ‘race you to the gate, give you half-way start.’ 

‘Aye.’ 

Farther down the road, some way behind the children, 
Harry passed Mrs Powell, small and thin-faced, her head 
down as she hurried. ' 

‘Morning then.’ 

‘Oh, yes, good morning, Mr Price. Not w'orking?’ 

‘No. All out today.’ 

‘You’d say something if wc sent your kids home, not 
teaching them.’ 

‘That’s different,’ Hany called back, and'»de on. The 
answer came easily, but for much of the morning he went 
on thinking of what she had said. 

As for money, the strike could not have come at a worse 
time. He had been saving regularly, but only a few weeks 
before had spent all his reserve, and a bit from his wages, 
on a new honey extractor and a season’s supply of jars. By 
autumn, these would show a profit, but there, now, was the 
money locked up. There would, of course, be the strike pay 
- twenty-four shillings a week. But while for a week or so 
this might be enough, it would mean postponing payments 
and even getting into debt, which he could not face. Ellen 
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had not complained about the strike, blit she doubted 
whether she could manage on the twenty-four shillings, and 
he knew that he must get what other money he could. In the 
gardens there w^ere ten dozen sweet-william plants, and 
about eight dozen hearted lettuce, that he could take to 
market to sell. Later, though it was the wrong time, he might 
sell some of the hens. Meanwhile, and likely to be easiest, 
he might get in advance his May wages as groundsman at 
the bowling green - a part-time job he had started in the 
autumn, when the old groundsman had died. 

The rent was due on the following Monday, and since he 
now paid monthly, he planned to take a pound from the 
sti ike-pay and replace it with the pound he hoped to get 
from the bowls club. But he did not want to ask for this at 
once. He had drav n his A.piil mone^ only a few days before, 
at the end of the month, and William Evans had made so 
much of a formality of it that Harry did not want to go back 
again so soon. He decided to go on the Saturday, when he 
had prepared the green for the usual Saturday afternoon 
game. But in case he did not get it, he put the pound from 
the strike pay aside at once - in the usual place behind the 
caddy in the back-kitchen. 

On the Friday ,thc old couple next door, the Lewises, 
asked Will to go to the shop. They had got into the habit 
of asking this errand, and Will was always keen, for he got a 
penny for sw^eet^^ out of the change. That Friday, as he came 
home from school, Mrs Lewis called him and Will went in 
to tell his mother. 

‘Go on then,’ she said, ‘get it done before your tea.’ 

Harry was up with Edwin on the farm, and tea might be 
as late as six or half past. 

‘Anything you want. Mam?* 

‘No, boy, no. Got to go easy now with the strike.’ 

Will ran oflF, and into the Lewises. Ellen saw him come 
out soon after, carrying a frail and a long leather purse. 
Then she could only see his hair above the hedge as he 
walked away down the lane. She was making a dress, sitting 
in the back-kitchen with the door open on tlie warm, quiet 
evening. As she went on working she did not notice the time> 
and though once or twice she thought that Will should be 
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back^ she was not worried till Harry arrived. Looking up at 
the alarm clock, she saw that it was past six. 

‘You didn’t sec Will down the lane?’ 

‘No. What’s he, playing?’ 

‘The Lewises sent him down the shop. He ouglit to be 
back long ago. T just didn’t think the lime.’ 

Haiiy put down the bag of gieons he was cairyijig. His 
forehead was covered with sweat, and his clothes weie diity 
and heavy on his body. 

‘He’ll be all l ight.’ ' 

‘He's gone to play, I expert, with that Llwyn,' Ellen «aid. 

‘Elwyn'll look aftei him.’ 

‘Well, it's late, I want him back.’ 

He stood for a few nmnunls, and tlien went out to his 
bike. ‘I’ll run down cUid g« t him tlum. ( Jot tea iCc dy ?’ 

‘Aye, soon as ym're bark.' 

Harry fiee-w heeled dovvu the lane, h tting tlie ‘'tiffne*'*' go 
fiom his Ic'/ \t e iOc»d i/' ti ined I'ght. c’nd lode •'lowly, 
looking aiound. lie le 'rhed the diop without seeing any 
sign of Will. 

The sliop v\as a loo’ i in an oidhic iv It w.m mn by 

a widow. vho had '^ci\cd in the old •^hui) next 

the chapel befoie (»ld Mis p nkins dic^. Pieece had been a 
platclasei, «niJ had \)f < n kdh d on the hue. 

Ilany put hi^ bike ag nr i wall, ai d went up the steps 
and through the d(/or, oi' the big ‘'piing liell jangled. 

The usual smell of the shop Lieeted him: leather, baxon, 
chccsc, sweets, oil, fiesh bi^.al Mis Preerc came ficm the 
back room, tlnough tlie U‘^clled guru cm tain. At ihiity 
she was still the exocptionall\ beautiful giil Hairy icmem- 
bered from the few montln of Ik^i maiiiage. 

‘Oh, Mr Price, come after Will ?’ 

‘Yes. He Ixen heie?’ 

‘He came, now just after foui. For some things for the 
Lewises. Only he’d lost the money.’ 

‘How much? 

‘Well, a pemnd. Of course I’d have let him have the 
things, I said take them. Only he was upset you know. I told 
him go back and tell his Mam.’ 

‘He hasn’t come. A pound, did you say?’ 
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‘It was too much to give him, wasn’t it? I thouglit that. 
Only he come in, see, with the purse, like he always does, 
put it on the counter. I got the tliing>, and then picked the 
purse up and opened it. 'Fhere wasn’t nothing in it but a 
hairpin, only he said there must be, Mrs Lewis had said 
there was a pound note.’ 

Harry listened, staling past her, feeling the sweat across 
his foiehead and the tightness of hi'* chest. 

‘I must find him/ he said. ‘"I hank 

He ran back to tlie road, and crossed over to a glat in the 
hedge. The Daveys’ cottage v^js at the bottom of the field. 
He hunied down, calling for Will. 

‘Here.’ 

He looked lound, hut could see nolx>dy. T’hen Elwyn 
appeared, crawling ft^ m the foot of a holly bush. 

‘He’s here, he’s all light.’ 

‘Bring him out.’ 

Elwyn helped Will out through the narrow' passage 
from their hide under th(' holly bush. Ills bright hair was 
dishevelled as he looked up and avoided hi^ father’s 
eyes. 

‘You lost that money. Why didn’t you come home and 
say?’ 

Will did not answer. Harry could sec that lie was nearly 
crying. 

‘Money,’ said Elwyn ‘Wh^t moneys you lost iiow% Will? 
Come on.’ 

Again Will said nothing. Elwyn put his hand on his 
shoulder, he turned his face and ruiibcd it against Elwyii’s 
sleeve. 

‘T’he Lewises give him a pound to go to the shop. When 
he got there, he’d lost it.’ 

‘A pound?’ Elwyn said, his wideiung. ‘No, Will, 

why didn’t you tell me? If he’d told me, Mr Price, I’d have 
brought him straight hack. I’d have looked for it, Will. 
We’d have found it.’ 

‘That’s what we better do now .’ 

‘Aye. Come on, Will. No use being a biH^y.’ 

‘I didn’t lose it,’ Will said. ‘I couldn’t have. I didn’t open 
the purse.’ 
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*How d’you know it was there then?’ Elwyn asked, 
sharply. 

‘Mrs Lewis said. I saw her get it down fronk the mantel.’ 

‘Then you must have opened it,’ Elwyn said^impatiently. 
‘Or it’d be there in the shop.’ 

‘There was only an old pin, hairpin Mrs Preece said,’ Will 
insisted, and at last looked up at his father. 

‘We’ll look,’ Harry said. ‘Come on.’ 

‘Where’s the purse now?’ Elwyn asked, as they walked to 
the road. 

‘I hid it, Elwyn. Inside the fiail.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Them nettles by the hedge.’ 

‘Will boy, you’re daft. Come on, show me.’ 

The boys ran ahead, and at once recovered the frail. 
Elwyn felt inside for the puise, and opened it. 

‘That’s right. Only a hairpin.’ 

Harry climbed the hedge in front of the boys, and jumped 
down into the road. Elv/yn, turning, helped Will over, and 
they ran to catch up Harry went back to the door of the 
shop and looked caiefully along the path and back down 
the steps. 

‘Which side the road did you walk, bo^ ?’ 

‘This side, Dada.’ 

‘All the way?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Elwyn looked suspiciously down at Will. ‘You didn’t go 
off anywhere else now. Will? No fibs now mind.’ 

‘I walked straight dow^n here, Elwyn. Honest.’ 

‘You sure?’ 

‘I’m sure. And I didn’t open the purse either.’ 

‘You must have.’ 

Harry had gone ahead, walking along the side of the 
road, looking down in the camber, and along the scythed 
grass bank. 

‘Come on, you two.’ 

The boys followed. Elwyn looked carefully along the bank 
as he walked. Will did not look, but walked head down. 
They reached the lane, but found nothing. Elwyn had 
collected three old Woodbine packets, and several other 
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dirty scraps of paper. Harry barely looked at them. In the 
lane, he again asked where Will had walked, and brought 
him up besidg^ hii?i to show. They made their way slowly up 
the lane, wjUl Elwyn busily searching some yards behind. 
But nothingl^ad been found when they reached the houses. 
Ellen was out standing with old Mrs Lewis at the Lewises* 
gate. 

‘You found him then?’ 

‘Aye, found him, only he’s lost the money.’ 

‘Lost the pound note,’ Mrs Lewis cried. ‘Oh, Will, you 
never.’ 

‘I didn’t lose it,’ Will said, looking straight up at his 
mother. ‘When I took out the purse in the shop there was 
nothing in it. Only an old pin.’ 

‘But there must have been, Will. I put it in myself. I 
remember folding it.’ 

‘You must have opened the puise and dropped it,’ Ellen 
said. 

‘We’ve looked all the w ay,’ Harry said impatiently. Then 
he turned back and looked at Ellen. She met his eyes, and 
he saw her suddenly as veiy ^ -»ung still, almost a child her- 
self, with a child’s expression of helplessness and fright. 

‘You shouldn’t have given a child so much,’ Harry said 
roughly, to Mrs Lewis. 

‘Wait, Harry,’ Ellen pleaded. 

‘I know, Mr Price, only there wasn’t the change,’ Mrs 
Lewis said anxiously. ‘It’s all the money we got in the house 
see.’ 

Harry looked round, letting his eyes fall on Elwyn. It was 
only with Elwyn, now, that he could feel any contact. 

‘Still, since you give it him and he took it, I’m responsible. 
I’ll pay you the pound.’ 

‘Harry, wait,’ Ellen said. 

‘And I gcrt to go back down for my bike. What was it you 
wanted?’ 

Mrs Lewis looked up at him with tears on the edge of her 
eyes. She pushed her fingers back over her thin hair, unable 
to speak. Will, meanwhile, had moved a little away and was 
stroking the head of the old collie. 

‘I’ll fetch your bike, Mr Price,’ Elwyn offered. 
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‘No. Now, what was it, Mrs Lewis ? Don’t make it worse 
now/ 

‘Half pound of tea it was, two boxes of matches, and a 
half a pint of vinegar, the bottle’s in the frail.’ 

‘Right,’ Hariy said, and walked on to his own gate. Ellen 
turned and followed him. 

‘Will,’ Hariy called back, ‘come on in with your Mam.’ 

Will left the dog and followed. Harry went into the back- 
kitchen and took the pound from behind the caddy. He 
came out and met Elleii and Will on the path. 

‘Will, go on in,’ Ellen said, and the child obeyed. ‘But 
Harry,’ she said urg(Mitly, ‘you’re not giving her the pound 
back. Not now?’ 

‘The change from it.’ 

‘I don’t know what you thhik w^e’re going to manage on.’ 

‘That can w^^it. I’ll see to it.’ 

‘I tell you,’ Ellen saifl, and low^crf'd her voice. ‘You don’t 
think Elwyn got it off him? You know what that family’s 
like?’ 

‘I know tlicy’rc poor.’ 

‘Well, then?’ 

‘So are we poor, and EKvyn’s a decent boy.’ 

He went past lun and out into the lane. Mrs Lewis luid 
gone back into the hf)u^e, !)ut Elwyn was waiting, holding 
the frail. Harry took it, and Elwyn w^alked beside him down 
the lane. For a long way down they did not speak, but then 
Elwyn said suddenly: ‘You believe me, Mr Price, don’t you? 
If I’d have known, I’d have brought him straight up. I 
thought his Mam knew, see, he was out to play.’ 

‘It’s not your fault. Don’t think about it,’ Harry said. He 
was walking fast, still watching the ground. They did not 
speak again until they reached the shop. Harry went straight 
in, and the bell jangled again. He realized that he had 
pushed too hard at the door. 

‘Found it then, Mr Price?’ 

‘No. It’s gone.’ 

‘It’s a shame now. A pound !* 

Harry looked at her, and was at once strangely relaxed. 
She must have felt his look, for she flushed slightly, and put 
her hand nervously to her hair. 
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*IVe come for the stuff anyhow.’ 

‘It’s all here ready, Mr Price.’ 

‘Give us the change from that,’ he said, and put down the 
note he had been holding, 

‘You paying it yourself then?’ 

‘This the lot?’ Hairy said, packing the things into the 
frail. ‘What about tlic vinegar?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I didn't take the bottle, did I ?’ 

He passed the bottle acioss, and Mrs Pieece filled it from 
a stone jai, lx hind a hanging lack of dresses, apions, and 
coats. ‘Right/ she said, wiping the bottle on her apron, and 
putting It on the counter. She took the note, and counted 
the change, llaiiy put tlie (hange in his pocket, without 
counting it. 

‘Good night, thank you,’ he said, and went out. 

Elwyn was waiting for him at the foot of the steps, holding 
the bike. 

He took it and stepped o\ei the saddle. He rode 'back 
quickly, and at the pitch in the lane, whcie he usually dis- 
mounted and w alked, he stood on his pedals and rode, glad 
to feel his stiength He was bre thujg haid when he reached 
the houses, and the sweat had run clown into his eyes. The 
first thing he saw v^as Ellen iimiiing out to him, laughing. 

‘It’s found/ he heaid hi i ''liout, and as he heaid the words 
his stiength ''temed to ebb He dicw back and got off the 
bike. 

‘Found 

‘She nevei put it in. She took it down ready, and left it on 
the table.’ 

Hairy seemed not to be listening. He staled down thiough 
the fi Cline ol the 1 ikc, then ‘Catch he said suddenly, and 
thiew the frail acioss Ellen, surprised, nearly dropped it. 

‘And here's the change,’ he said, grabbing the money 
from his pocket ‘Biing back the pound.’ 

She watched him, surjjrised. She had expected pleasure, 
or at least lelief. This haid edge of withdiawal and anger 
was frightening. He walked on without speaking, and put 
his bike away under the porch. He, went into the back- 
kitchen, which was now almost dark. Will was sitting on a 
chair between the tableland the coppci ; far back against the 
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wall, his feet not reaching the ground. Harry went to him 
and bent down. 

*You know it’s found, Will?* 

‘Mam said she didn’t put it in.’ 

‘I’m sorry. Honestly, I’m sorry,’ Harry said, and bent 
forward so that his head touched the boy’s shoulder. 

‘Not for you to be sorry, Dada,’ Will said, but pushed the 
head away. 

Ellen came in behind them, quietly. 

‘I got the pound, Harry. And the twopence she made me 
bring, for Will’s sweets.’ 

‘I don’t want her old twopence,’ Will shouted. 

‘Leave it all,’ Hany said, sharply, and got up. ‘I’ll hear 
no more about it. Now get the lamp lit, and we’ll have some 
food.’ 

Ellen, suddenly quiet, obeyed. 

4 

On the next day, the Saturday, they had an early dinner, 
and Harry went up to the bowling green, to mow and roll it 
and set out the rink»stiings and the mats. While he mowed. 
Will sat by the roller watching him. Suv'e the previous even- 
ing he had been very still and quiet, and in this mood his 
face was remarkably like his father’s, though with the con- 
trasting brightness of the hair. Harry mowed one of the three 
rinks, and then rolled and set it ready, in case anyone came 
early. Before he mowed the other rinks, he took off his waist- 
coat and set it down beside Will. 

‘Mind my watch in the pocket.’ 

Will nodded. As his father bent over him he could smell 
the sweat from his body. He kept his head down till Harry 
went back on to the green. He knew, having watched this 
work before, that today his father was racing through the 
job, at times almost running with the mower, but he did not 
know why. Then, when the mowing was finished and Harry 
was dragging the heavy roller, Will heard him curse under 
his breath as the schoolmaster, William Evans, arrived. Will 
got up at once and hurried away to the shed, to bring out 
the remaining markers and mats and the three shiny white 
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jacks. He got these ready by the door, but did not go further, 
preferring to stay for the while in the hot, dusty shed. 

‘All right, groundsman?’ William Evans asked, putting 
down the leather bag that held his woods, and sitting beside 
it on the grass bank. 

‘It’s all ready,’ Harry said, swinging back the roller 
handle, and setting off again down the green. It was the last 
journey ; up once more would finish it. He bent far forward, 
dragging the roller, walking with quick, short steps. He was 
glad, when he turned, to see that nobody else had arrived. 
As soon as the markers and mats were down, he would ask 
for his May money. 

‘Will,’ he called, as he came back up the green. 

Will ran out from the shed. 

‘Just bring them markers and the mats, then go back for 
the jacks.’ 

Will turned, and picked up more than he could carry. As 
he came across, a mat slipped from his grasp and William 
Evans smiled. 

‘Got a mate, I see, Harry.’ 

‘Aye.’ 

He ran the roller off the green, and hurried towards Will. 
The sweat was pctunng down his face and neck, and his 
breath was quick and harsh. 

‘How much an hour do you pay him then?’ William Evans 
asked, pulling his nose in the habit that everyone in the 
village knew. 

‘What he’s worth,’ Harry said, taking the mats and hurry- 
ing down with the markers. Will lan back for the jacks. 

Tom Rees appeared, carrying his woods. 

‘It’s a pleasure,’ William Evans said, ‘to see the railway- 
men here. A real pleasure.’ 

‘And why not ?’ Rees asked. 

‘Why not indeed?’ William Evans said, pulling again at 
his nose. ‘Gome to that we could make this the new station, 
more convenient, see, for the passengers.’ 

‘Take on a job as porter?’ Rees asked, putting down his 
bagi 

.‘Well, at least,’ William Evans said, ‘the strike’s good fOT 
the bowls.’ 
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Rees smiled and sat down beside him. 

‘You'll find the schoolmasUr here any day, I’m told. 
Isn’t that right, Hany?’ 

‘I’d rather mow a l)illiard table, that’s all I know,’ Harry 
said, wiping his longhead. 

‘The gieen looks lovely, boy,’ William Evans said. ‘A 
credit to you.’ 

‘Have a game Rees said ‘I’ll fetch tlie slips.’ 

Harry waited foi Rees to he out oi hearing, then said 
quickly, ‘You'll e\c use me asking, Mr livans. You can be 
sure I don’t like to. But could I have my May money in 
advance? I don’t n(‘ed to tell you why.’ 

Willi \m Evans looked at him, laising his c)ebrows. ‘May? 
Why, yes, it is May, of couise. By a few days.’ 

‘If I could have tlu' pound, Mr Evans, it would be a great 
help.’ 

William Evans was about to answer when the policeman, 
John Watkins, walkc'd up to the fence A few moments later, 
Tom Rees came bac k w ith the slips 

‘If you could managr Mr Evans.’ 

‘Of course, boy, of course.’ 

‘Have you come then, lohn. to arrest these dangerous men 
on strike?’ William IwatiN ad.ed, smiling broadly and show- 
ing his long yellow t(‘eth 

The policeman rested his ])ic)cle ag mist the long fence of 
the green. 

‘Green looks well, Hairy.’ 

‘Not bad.’ 

‘And I’d promised myself a g<»me too, this afternoon.’ 

‘Why not then ?’ 

‘On duty.’ 

‘I’d have thought,’ William Evans said, ‘they’d have 
fetched you by now, for the Rhondda. Don’t they parade 
you all through the streets, showing the miners w'ho’s 
boss ?’ 

Watkins took off his helmet, and wiped his forehead and 

neck. 

‘I had enough of that, Mr Evans. Sirhowy, in twenty-one.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ Evans said quietly, ‘law and order have 
to be kept, after.’ 
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‘And who’s not keeping it?’ Rees asked. 

Harry looked for Will. The boy had gone back to the shed 
and was silting by the open door. 

‘There’s troops coming through this afternoon/ Watkins 
said. ' I hat’s why I’m out.’ 

‘Soldiers^’ 

‘Aye, I suppose. Military convoy, they said.’ 

‘Which way^’ 

Watkins pursed his lips and gestured with his thumb over , 
his shoulder, up in the diiection of the long ridge of Darren 
and the mining valleys beyond. 

‘Going to play the miners at rugger, I expect,’ William 
Evans said, breaking the silem e. 

‘Soldiers^’ Watkins said. 

‘The (’lovernment knows what it's doing All it wants is to 
pn'vcnt trouble. Only agreed, it is a dangerous situation. 
You men don’t know what you’vi stai ted.’ 

‘Well, what I’m starting,’ Toni Rees said, ‘is an end of 
bowls None of us is playing soldieis hen'.’ 

‘I’m with you,’ William Evans said, following him on to 
the green. As he passed Ilariy, winked, and lightly patted 
his pocket. 

‘Constable Watjtins,’ came a shout from the road. 

They all turned, to sec Major Blakely, from Brynllwyd 
House, walking up towards the gicen. Watkins put on his 
helmet 

‘The kyrnes are due in twenty minutes, constable.’ 

‘Yes, sii.’ 

‘We'd better get down to the road then. The) might be 
eaily.’ 

‘Right ’ 

Majo’ Blalely hesitated, looking lound at the others. He 
would probably have turned away if William Evans had not 
spoken. 

‘Military convoy I hear.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘A precaution, of course?’ 

‘Quite.’ 

Tom Rees moved impatiently. Harry took his coat, and 
stepped off the green. 
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‘Or it could be intimidation, ‘ he said as he reached the 
bank. 

Blakely hesitated, glancing at tlie two older men. 

‘Any intimidation, Price, is on your side.’ 

Harry stood pulling on his coat. Will had come up beside 
him and was standing in his shadow. 

‘Aye, you always turn it to that,’ Hairy said angrily. ‘If I 
was selling you honey now, you wouldn’t call it intimidation 
to stick for my fair price. On the line we sell our labour, and 
that’s to be fair too.’ 

‘But that isn’t the dispute,’ Blakely said patiently. ‘You 
fellows always manage to get the wrong end of the stick. 
There’s no dispute about the lailwaymen’s wages.’ 

‘He’s right, Hariv,’ William Evans said. ‘Want to watch, 
these tilings are very difficult.’ 

Harry stood very still. His lips were set, and his eyes had 
lost focus. 

‘I don’t claim more undei standing than I’ve got, but I 
know this. Part of the fair price for any man is a fair price 
for his brother. I wouldn’t want it if the miners went with- 
out.’ 

‘Then aie the miners your brothers and the rest of us not?’ 
Blakely asked. ^ 

‘The miners are locked out. That or take a cut in wages. 
It’s your owners, isn’t it, ycnir government, holding the rest 
of us up ?’ 

‘I agree with Harry,’ Rees said sharply. Both Blakely and 
William Evans looked at him, suiprised. Rees only touched 
the stiff, waxed ends of his moustache. 

‘I know you men think you’re being loyal,’ Blakely 
said evenly. ‘I admire you in a way, but you’re quite 
fatally wrong. The coal owners can’t afford more. The 
whole industry is depressed. And the Government can’t 
let our national life break down. You may think your 
motives are good, but the facts, unfortunately, are against 
you.’ 

‘You’re so sure, aren’t you?’ Harry said. 

Blakely looked at him, flushing a little and moving in- 
voluntarily. 

‘Well, are you sure?’ 
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‘I am. Fm sure because I was brought up to it.* 

‘To what? To striking?* 

‘To what has to be done.* 

There was a pause, and then Watkins shouted from the 
road. Major Blakely at once hurried down. Harry turned 
slowly and took Will’s hand to follow. When he and the 
others reached the road, an Army dispatch rider was pass- 
ing. Watkins stood stiffly at the edge of the road: a com- 
manding figure in the uniform stretched tightly over his 
huge body. A light armoured car, with an officer standing 
in it, staring down at his map, came round the bend past the 
school. Behind him came eight open lorries, with about 
twenty steel -helme ted infantrymen in each. As the lorries 
passed, the soldiers looked tired and resigned. Then from 
the fourth loriy, two or three men waved. 

‘They open up the road ?’ 

HaiTy had no time to answer, but he lifted his arm and 
waved back. 

‘Where the soldiers going Will asked. 

‘Just to a new camp,’ Major Blakely said, smiling down at 
the boy and wanting to touch Irm. 

‘Let’s hope it’s that,’ Harry said. Blakely nodded, closing 
his eyes for a secoryJ 

Before William Evans could go back to the green, Harry 
went up to him again. 

‘Fm sorry. We got interrupted.’ 

‘The discussion about the strike?’ 

‘The money.’ 

‘Oh, that, ves. I been thinking, Harry ~ mind I know how 
things are - only it seems to me I ought to put it to the com- 
mittee. It’s theii money after all.’ 

‘I need the May 'vag^. You needn’t think the work won’t 
be done because I get it in advance.’ 

The schoolmaster looked down at Will, who was drawing 
with his boot in the dust. 

‘Would ten shillings in advance be any help?’ 

‘I could do with the pound.’ 

‘Yes, of course, but . . .’ Evans hesitated, and again looked 
round. ‘Well, perhaps,’ he said quickly. ‘Seeing it’s in a good 
cause.’ 
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He took out a big leather purse, and unfolded a pound 
note. 

‘Come in one day and sign the leceipt.’ 

‘Aye. Tliank yc^u,’ Haiiy ''/id. ‘Only ^vhat did you mean 
a good cause?’ 

William Evans smiled, and Laiefully pulled at his nose. 
‘Ask no questions, get no he'’ 1 hat light, boy ?’ 

He patted Will on tin' shouldei 

So the money, if not enough, Vvas as much as Hairy had 
counted on On tlie Monday tlie icnt wcmld 1 e paid, and 
that was tliat For lood, tlu y Vvould not go shoit They 
would managL 

That Sunday was tlK Bdpti't aiinj\r I'^ary, and Will, with 
the othei childien, v as to Kcile He had 1 h( n chri'-tencd in 
chuich, ba‘ \xeiit to ^'unday '< 1 f ol at tin chapel l^ec ausc it 
was IK aid Bcfoie rlicy Ht out, ITdiv tested Will in his 
piece a htlie \V Mipf(iiM)tt\ and then tlu y all 

walked down to the \,ith Lucas and the Hybaits, 

who \veie leading nicaibcis Many p( ( pie n('ie standing 
outside when they aiiived. and cxt i\ aiq shook hands before 
going in llic chon, tin' and tbe K'^italions went as 

arranged Will, hkc m niy of the cAliei'*, stood ncivously 
under the aicli b\ tb^' pulpa did said his poem clearly. At 
the end of the* ^dvict. ail tin <hihhen weie given a book: 
Will’s wa*' in giccn, ^ (be tu*(, /u Holy Child, Ilaiiy 
was vPiy pleased abinit the book, liat Ellen, who had been 
watching Will more clo'cly, w*.'' uneasy. She took care on 
the way out to get dose to him and to admiie it. Every'one 
waited outside, to shake hands again. Mrs Ilybart, whih* the 
conversation continued, looked clown at Will. He Wcis turned 
away looking down tliiough tlie laiiings at the river. 

‘You got a nic e book then, I see, Will ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Yes, it i*-, Will,’ Ellen said quickly. ‘You’ll be able to read 
it at home.’ 

Will looked up stubbornly. ‘I’m church, Mam, not 
chapel.’ 
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‘Well, yes, we all know that,’ Mrs Hybart said. 

‘Fm never going in the chapel again,’ Will shouted. ‘And 
I don’t want their old book.’ 

Holding one cover, and letting the rest of the book hang 
loose, he reached to the tence and threw the book down into 
the river. For several seconds there was a shock of silence 
so absolute that the flow ot the water seemed the only 
sound there had ever been. Will looked up at the faces 
which stared down at him, but the only eye^ that he met 
were his father’s. He saw, for a moment, an expression 
he could not give a name to. It frightened him, not 
because it was angry l)iit because he could not understand 
it. 

‘Shall 1 go after it, Hairy?’ Edwin asked. 

‘I will.’ He moved leluctantK to the fence, and scrambled 
over. 'J’he hank was steep, and he slipped at the laat step and 
felt the wat(‘r come in over one boot. The book was floating 
a few feet out. He grabbed it and sliook ofT some of the 
w^ater. Then he turned slowly to climb back up. Edwin 
reached to give him a hand. Will now w^as looking white and 
frightened. 

'You got a tartar there,’ Edwii* said, as he pulled Harry 
up. « 

‘I’ll tartar him all light,’ Ellen said. 

Hairy shook his wet boot, and looked at the soaked 
trouser-leg of his suit. 

‘I’ll say good evening,’ Edwin said. He shook hands, 
formally. 

Harry took Will’s hand. "I'hey had to pass several of the 
standing groups to g('t to the enliance to the lane. Ellen 
walked self-consciously, feeling that eveiyone must be star- 
ing at them. When th(‘v were out of being heard, she spoke 
angrily to Will, but Harry said nothing. 

‘He’s got his punishment,’ he said at last, as they reached 
the cottage. 

The book was dried on top of the copper, but it was hope- 
lessly stained and curled. Will was put to bed, still tense and 
white. Ellen, when she came down, started talking to Harry. 
She wanted relief fiom the strain and its reaction, but he 
hardly answered. 
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‘One thing anyway, Harry, you’ll have to take in the rent. 
I honestly couldn’t face Mrs Hybart after that.’ 

‘You’ll have to sometime.’ 

‘I want you to take it, Harry Please.’ 

Next morning, straight after breakfast, he went down to 
the Hybarts. 

‘Who IS It?’ Mrs Hybart called from the kitchen. 

‘Harry Price.’ 

‘Come in, boy.’ 

Mrs Hybart was ironing at the long table She went on 
working as he came in. 

‘I brought the rent ’ 

‘Rent, is it ?’ She was turning the sleeve of a shirt. 

‘And to say we’re sorry about last night.’ 

‘Last night?’ 

‘The book.’ 

‘The book was given to him He can do what he wants 
with it.’ 

‘And what he said ’ 

Mrs Hybart put down the iron, and went across to the 
fire. ‘Well, they always say, boy Like father like son.’ 

‘I don’t know what ) ou mean.’ 

‘The father goes on stnke, the boy threws away the book.’ 

‘That’s altogether different I’m not apologizing for the 
strike.’ 

‘Well you ought to Such daftness ’ 

‘I apologized to you about the book,’ Harry said. He 
was staring down, unconsciously, at the half-ironed 
shirt. 

‘And where’s the rent money come from, if you’re out on 
strike?’ 

Harry shifted his feet. 

‘That’s my business, isn’t it^ Anyway here it is.’ He held 
out the pound. 

‘Put that note back m your pocket.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Do what I tell you, boy, or I’ll have to shout.’ 

‘Shout what? About the boy ?’ 

Mrs Hybart took her second iron from the fire, and wiped 
it with her sleeve before putting it by her cheek to test the 
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heat. She turned it, with her strong wrist, and spat down on 
the hot face. The spit sizzled and wrinkled dry. 

‘You got a wife and child to keep, haven’t you?* 

‘Well?* 

‘Well, put that back in your pocket then. If you’re so daft 
as to strike and go without your money, then I’m not taking 
it off you.’ 

‘We pay the rent bee ause we live in the house.’ 

Mrs Hybart laughed. ‘Go, you look like Will, mun. Sulk- 
ing at me.’ 

Harry looked away. ‘If I don’t pay the rent I can’t keep 
the house.’ 

Mrs Hybart laid down the iron. Slie put out her hand 
which was as big as his own, although he was a head taller. 
She took his fingers, and folded them over the note. 

‘When it’s all over, boy, you can pay me then.’ 

‘I’d rather not get debts.’ 

‘Debts? Here?’ 

Harry hesitated. 

‘Now get on and do some work,’ she said, going back to 
the iron. ‘And get back to the box as soon as you can. Forget 
this old strike.’ 


6 

Comrades, the struggle has beqan. Today the whole body 
of British workers stands united as one man in their un- 
conquerable determination to resist demands which were 
a calculated and deliberate attack, not only upon the miners 
but on every worker in the country and upon the very exist- 
ence of the Trade Union movement itself. There is no need 
for us to call for your assistance, for you have already given 
it. With you we shall stand firm to the (nd in defending the 
rights of the organized workers. With you, we know that 
justice is on our side. With you, we are confident that the 
resolute action of a united movement will bring victory to 
the cause of the workers. 


This declaration - part of die manifesto of the Miners’ 
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Federation, extracted from the British Worker on 5 May 
- stood pinned to the parcels office door in the now 
deserted Glynmawr station. Morgan had put it up and had 
added a notice of his own: 

Railwaymens response magnificent. Take no notice of 
tying wireless propaganda. All grades have acted well. But, 
apart from white-collar men, signalmen have worst record. 
Though out of 4,843 on the G.W.R., only 384 still at work. 
Keep this up and we shall win. 

Mon^an Rosser 
Branch Sec., Glynmawr 

Hardly anyone came to read the notices. The Glynmawr 
men were out until they wcie told to go back, and mean- 
while there was plenty to do, in the gaidens and the fields. 
Morgan had called one meeting, and it h id bean \vc\l 
attended. But thcie was so little to do, except listen to ex- 
tracts from spcei lies in I ondon, that they c^^ rirh'd to have no 
further meetings until th-^ie was ‘•omc nev development. 
Moigan found this inactivity difficult to hear, and he rode 
twice to meetings at Tiedcgar, and once went on to make 
contact with deh'gates ol the mineis He discussed plans for 
the transport of food fiom Glynmawr. ^ 

Every lailway workei m Glynmawr v\as now^ officially on 
strike, including the stationma^ter, who had written a h tter 
to Newport notifying his decision Even Jack Meredith was 
officially on strike, though he iiichgnantly denied this. After 
leaving the station on the first morning, he had worked in 
his fields. He went back that night at the usual time, only to 
find the box locked and the station deserted. Next morning 
he wrote to Newport, stating his readiness to work In reply 
he got instructions, telephoned to Major Blakely and per- 
sonally delivered by him, to report next morning at Ponty- 
pool, sixteen miles away. 

‘Are they daft or what? I'm not going down there.’ 

‘But you offered yourself for work, Meredith Here it is.’ 

Meredith got angry. Blakely had offended him by calling 
him ‘Merredith’, in the English manner, and in any case he 
did not like him. He seemed to hold Blakely personally re- 
sponsible for the absurd instructions. 
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‘I got my stock. What do you know about it? I catft trip 
all over the country like some people. Open Glynmawr box, 
and ril work it, but that’s my job and I’m going nowhere 
else.’ 

‘You lefuse the instructions thcii^’ 

‘Those instiuction«?, yes I want niy own job and my own 
wage. What do tlipy think I am?’ 

Blakely gave up, and went Meredith, still indignant, 
learned two day^ later that he was officially regarded as 
having witJidr av/n his labour 

‘Withdrawn!,’ he exclaimed. ‘I’ll withdraw my fork in 
some of them, with their daft bloody idca^ ’ 

Blakely tned once more, with a suggestion that Meredith 
should take over duties as a carrier between Glynmawr and 
Gwenton. But this was dismissed so angrily that Blakely, 
anxious to avoid trouble, hurried away. Even the strikers 
were not as offensive as this; indeed they were generally 
polite. 

The life of Glynmawr was so largely centred on itself that 
adjustment to the strike was quite quickly made. In the 
lovely weather, it seemed that it might go on tor weeks or 
months So that when, on the Vvednesdav of the second 
week, news came oa the wireless that the strike had been 
called off, Harry and the others were greatly surprised. 
Ellen, who had been in at Mrs Hybait’s, where there was a 
crystal set, ran excitedly out to find him. 

‘It’s over, Harry. T he strike’s over.’ 

He put down the hacker with which he had been splitting 
an old ash stump 

‘Official, boy. On the wireless.’ 

He wiped his forehead, and walked back with her. 

‘What’s happened then, I wonder.’ 

‘I don’t know, but do it matter? The miners must have 
won. There, don’t look like that, boy It’ll be all right, you 
be sure.’ 

She was very excited, and hugged his arm. They w^alked 
down to the Hybarts’ to listen. 

‘Stop fiddling with that whisker, will you,’ Mrs Hybat^ 
said angrily to her husband. ‘You’ll lose it* and here’s people 
waiting to listen.’ 
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Hybart stood up, looking sour and long-suffering. He 
took off his headphones, and passed them to Harry. For 
some minutes there was distant music, and then the official 
announcement of the end of the strike was repeated. A 
message from the King followed: 

Forget whatever elements of bitterness the events of the 
past few days have created . . . Forthwith address ourselves 
to the task of bringing into being a peace which will he 
lasting because^ forgetting the pasty if looks only to the 
future with the hopefulness of a united people. 

Harry waited for more news, but the only item was an 
announcement from the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster that Te Deum would be sung in Westminster 
Cathedral on the following morning, which would be 
Ascension Day. He took off the tight headphones, and stood 
up. He stayed for some minutes in the cool, dark room, and 
then went to find Morgan. He was not at home, and Harry 
rode to the station. Only Rees was there, and he knew no 
more than the bare announcement. During the afternoon 
the other men began to arrive. By four they were all there 
except Jack Meredith. Two of the young platelayers went to 
kick a football in the timber yard. WiJl Addis was laying 
heaps of poisoned tea-leaves to keep the slugs from his 
snaps, which had gone back a good deal since planting. 
Morgan arrived from Tredegar, and sat waiting by the 
phone. 

‘Only one thing more I know,’ Bill Thomas said. ‘The 
miners’ choir are singing the Archbishop’s Te Deum.’* 

‘Don't be so bloody insulting,’ Morgan said, quickly. 

Bill Thomas smiled, and winked at the other men. All 
but Harry smiled back at him. In this situation, he found 
his respect for Morgan steadily increasing. It was he and 
not the others who in fact understood. 

At last news came through. First a telegram, from union 
headquarters in London: 

T.U.C. notify strike called off. Members must present 
themselves for duty at once. Keep me advised if necessary. 
Cramp. 
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While this was still being discussed, the phone rsing. Tom 
Rees took it, and sat listening for some time, writing notes 
on the back of an old leaflet of an excursion to Barry. When 
he had finished, he read out his notes: 

Company instructions on resumption of work. One^ men 
return to work absolutely unconditionally. Two^ in some 
departments individuals will be selected for dismissal. 
Three, men only taken on, on condition they lose all previous 
privileges of service. Four, men may be shifted from grade 
to grade, or place to place, as the Company require. 

Morgan went over and stood beside him. The others 
watched him carefully; Morgan would know what to say. 

‘All light. Only on those terms they can keep their bloody 
railway. None of us is going back on that.’ 

‘Your union has ordered you back.’ 

‘Whose bloody side are you on, then? Or them for that 
matter. I’m telling you now, you as stationmaster, we’re 
not working on that lot.’ 

‘Before you go on about your stationmaster, make sure, 
I should, who he is. One note I didn’t read. Men in salaried 
grades who joined the strike will have their positions con- 
sidered individually.’ 

Morgan hesitated, and then clapped his hand on Rees’s 
shoulder. ‘You stick with us, Mr Rees, we’ll see you 
right.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Rees said, turning away. ‘Meanwhile, I’m 
locking the office and going home. We’ll see in the mom- 
ing.’ 

At half past seven next morning they met at the station, 
still without Meredith. At nine a formal meeting was held, 
and a resolution passed refusing work on the conditions 
stated. But they were really waiting for news from outside* 
At eleven it came, and they met again, sitting round the 
walls of the parcels office. The conditions announced last 
night were withdrawn. Instead, any man reporting for duty 
was required to sign a form of re-engagement: 

Yqu are re-engaged on the understanding that you are 
not released from the consequences of having broken your 
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contract with the G,W,R, Company, Under this condition 
please come on duty at the time^ stated, 

‘Polite to put in “please”,* Morgan said, angrily. 

‘There’b more,’ Rees said. Tor the time being, only per- 
manent way men and two signalmen required.’ 

There was a short sih^ncc. Rees looked across at Harry. 

‘Two?’ Morgan asked. ‘Which two?’ 

‘My instructions are to tc-engage on seniority.’ 

‘That means Jack and Morgan,* Haiiy said. 

‘But Harry’s been with us and Jack against us,* Bill 
Thomas protested. 

‘It don’t arise,’ Morgan said. ‘None of us is signing tliat 
form.’ 

‘You’ic light we’re not,' Bill Thomas seconded. ‘Non^ of 
us is to sign notJiing, understcrod 

‘I shall be in the office.’ Ree-) said. ‘Any man wishing to 
sign on can conic in and do it.’ 

He went into liis office, leaving the door open. Nobody 
followed him. A new' mood of angei, that had not previ- 
ously been evident, was slowly emeiging. When they w^ent 
out into the sun, and talked, there was a n^'w and corroding 
bitterness. They all stowed at the statioq They seemed to 
know instinctivc'ly that it impoitant to be with each' 
other. In the afternoon a unmn telecriam aiiKed, and Mor- 
gan read it out, standing on the w^eighbi idge: 

Do not sign any form oj 7t merit. All to resume 

work under the old conditions only 

At this, for the first tune since the beginning of the strike, 
there was a quick cheei. During the te^t of the day, the new 
feeling hardened. In the evening another telegram arrived. 

In view of difficulties concerning reinstatement^ Joint 
Executives call upon all radwaymen to contivve strike until 
we receive satisfactory assurances, 

‘So we needn’t turn up here tomoriow,’ Morgan said. 
‘The strike is still on.’ 

Still, on the Friday, everyone went to the station again. 
Even Meredith turned up. They were all bitter and 
determined now. It was a more definite issue. A further 
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statement came from the company, but added little* ‘Rights 
in le broken contracts' were ^till received, as also were all 
decision'- on salaried men ‘So are our rights leserved/ Mor- 
gan said In the afternoon, stiike money was paid out, and 
most of the men went home llaiiy v>ent back to the station 
in the e\e^ lUg and f( ui d Moil mi jubilant Another, appar- 
ently f nal, trlegran^ had Cf m^ in 

Compute remote icim i t sic ired tvithout pnialties All 
fnembers s/u) dd lefjort for duty univcdiatdy Full details to 
fodoct 

‘I hat's Ur ^httiun, ILiiy ‘•iid 

s) \\itlK »t p( u]*A v'dl, ih^ t s all light And 
cemph t( icin'‘tatPiiK nt that n cans c\riyhodv’ 

‘It s * !I iii^hi, II iiy d fell as V f t sonctmed.’ 
‘What dyou mean^ BiU l hvimav a kid him 
‘lie n c tl ( muiMs \ i n aid 

‘Yi Ithdit,’ t’ 

1 i thM t ij n ' ch s 1 ii J] ui y tc ud up c t the black 
iidge rf llu Tin l ns AbL\( U i, u<T^h into the sky was 
a gnat )> ik cf h c \ 1 i* id, diot jc Je and lo^c with 
the ^i.icna nte d coir n of tlu j 

‘Ihitsiiit » 1 [ I htu IhU ih mas said 

AloiL in ^?id n uhmg Ih vu lodging intently into 
n 11 ^ ’sf (( ai w hu li (he ( \i s \ it illidi i\vn and misted, 
asiflu \ (if loi king lar bat k into hinnelf 

‘Anyho \ llaii>, lOi thi tniK 1 t n g I m taking duty at 
M\, AlticJith at two Yt/u rc me on at tf n 
‘Right ’ 

On the Satuid l\ MxOii ii^e as an mgccl, v ork ^as begun. 
But Ha»ry did not go buck that inght I he full details that 
had no\ aimed i id d Un ntly fiom the telegram Mor- 
gan hi ought the papds o\ti wlien h^ came oflF work 

First those employees of the Railway Companies who 
have gone out on saikt to be taken back lO work as soon as 
traffic offers and work can be found for them The principle 
to be followed in rtimiating to be seniority in each grade at 
each station^ depot or office 

Second the Tiade Unions admit" that^ in calling a 
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strikcy they committed a wrongful act against the Com- 
panies, and agree that the Companies do not by reinstate- 
ment surrender their legal rights to claim damages arising 
out of the strike from strikers and others responsible. 

** Third: the Unions undertake {a) not again to instruct 
their members to strike without previous negotiations with 
the Company; {b) to give no support of any kind to their 
members to take any unauthorized action; {c) not to encour- 
age supervisory employees in the special class to take any 
part in the strike. 

Fourth: the Companies ultimate that, arising out of the 
strike, it may be necessary to remove certain persons to other 
positions, but no such persons^ salaries or ivages will be re- 
duced. Each company will notify the Union within one 
week the names of men whom they propose to transfer, and 
will afford each man an opportunity of having an advocate 
to present his case to the general manager. 

Fifth: the settlement shall not extend to persons who 
have been guilty of violence or intimidation. 

Harry folded the papers, and passed them baclc to Mor- 
gan. Morgan looked down at him, his lips drawn into 
despair. e 

*I’d never have thought it, Harry. It’s shameful.’ 

‘It’s bad, certainly. As bad as what we said “no” to.’ 

‘And now they’ve said “yes’' for us. The strike’s over. 
What chance have we got?’ 

Ellen was standing near the door. She dried her hands on 
the towel, and looked across at Morgan. 

‘How will it be at the station then ?’ 

‘That’s just it. It’s not all back. Tliey’ve said they only 
want two signalmen.’ 

‘That means Harry won’t work?’ She looked across to 
where Harry sat looking down at the brick floor. 

‘No use blaming anyone,’ he said, looking up. 

‘We can blame the Union,’ Morgan said. ‘Blame them, 
blame the T.U.G. What they call it off for, sell us and the 
miners out, when we were strong?’ 

‘They’re all in London,’ Harry said. ‘They see things 
different.’ 
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^Will it be long though?’ Ellen asked. 

‘I hope not long,’ Morgan said. 

‘It could be months,’ Harry said. ‘While the miners are 
out, they’re right. There won’t be the traffic to justify.’ 

Morgan turned to Ellen. Since they had first met, they 
had liked each other, but now, under pressure, the pattern 
of feeling was shifting. They were both very conscious of 
Harry, as they might be of a parent. 

‘Rees IS in for it, mind,’ Morgan said. ‘He got a tip on the 
phone he was one for special consideration.’ 

‘What would that be?’ Ellen asked. 

‘They’ll move him, I expect. Just to show.’ 

Harry got up, and stood buttoning his black waistcoat. 
He had not shaved, and the beard was dark over the collar- 
less shirt. He went across to the tap and washed his hands. 
There was a noise at the door and Will ran in 

‘Mam, Dada, can I have a hoop?’ he asked breathlessly. 
His cheeks were flushed fiom running. 

‘A what, boy?’ Morgan asked. He put out his hand and 
ruffled the boy’s haii, but Will drew away. 

‘Don’t bother your Dad now,’ FUen said. 

‘Brychan’s got one. Mam, you should see it go. I tanked 
it for him down the pitch, you ought to see it. And Eira’S 
going to ask for one.’ 

‘Is she with you?’ Morgan asked. 

‘She’s waiting over your place, Mr Rosser.’ 

‘Hoops,’ Morgan said indulgently, and smiled at Ellen. 

‘Leave it for now. Will,’ she said. ‘Don’t bother your 
Dad.’ 

Harry walked past them, and dried his hands at the door. 
‘What sort is Brychan’s?’ 

‘Iron, Dada.’ 

‘All right. I’ll try. My dad used to get me hoops from the 
old barrels. I’ll try up the pub.’ 

‘Only run along now, Will,’ Ellen said. ‘We’re busy.’ 

Will went out, looking up at them, and then they heard 
him calling Eira as he broke into a run along the lane. 

‘I’d better go too,’ Morgan said. ‘I’m sorry, Harry.’ 

‘That’s all right.’ Morgan put out hi^ hand, and Harry 
too)s: it, smiling. 
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‘It was all to come out so well, wasn’t it?’ Morgan said. 

‘Do it ever?’ Harry answered, and laughed. ‘Anyhow 
we’re all right,’ he said. He turned back to Ellen and put 
his arm around her. She moved away a little, but then 
stayed. 

Morgan walked out to the porcli. ‘One thing, Harry, I’ve 
sworn. The miners need food, and here it can be collected. 
I’ll set that going if it’s the last thing I do. If I can get an 
old van, see, and collcc t around.’ 

‘If you can get a van.’ 

‘I got a bit put by. We’ll manage it. If we could get a 
depot in Gwen ton. Get the stuff brought in as far as there, 
then run it up as we could.’ 

‘It’s worth trying,’ Hairy said, but his eyes were distant 
again. 


7 

For the next five weeks, Harry w^a.s out of w^oik. Traffic on 
the line was light, and lli^'ie was no immediate prospect of 
him getting back. In the third week the decision about Ree-^ 
carnc through. Tie was to be tiaii4('ned to Llaiigat^ock, as 
stationmaster, from the beginning of Junh. IIi-» house must 
be given up l>y tlu* same date The move was only twenty 
miles, and there would be no ol pay, but the effect of 

the decision was heavy, and showed it in his face and 

walk. The face became thinner and older, so that the waxed 
points of the moustache seemed nvjre prominent and more 
artificial. The tall body was stooped, and the hunched 
shoulders seemed thinner. He discussed the affair with no- 
body, but everyone could see how much it w\as co^^ting him, 
to leave the village and his gaidcn. In fact the deepe>t hurt 
was the loss of confidence. A man with Rees’s kind of pride 
in his job was being found at fault, was being moved as an 
example and a warning. It was this mark that he carried 
away when he left quietly, one Saturday, on the twelve 
train. 

Harry did not sec him in the last week. He could not bring 
himself to go to the station until he was wanted for work, 
and Rees avoided the bowling green and the rest of the 
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village. In any case Harry was busy working long hours 
with Edwin at the farm; cycling to market with lettuce and 
spring onions^ bunches of sweet rocket and lupin, an early 
crop of broad beans, and finally the twenty jars of honey 
he had kept back for use in the house duiing the summer. 
Mrs Hybait found him a job, felling and chopping an old 
oak by the Lippys' cottage. T hi^*, she said, took care of the 
May rent. But ever\^ da\, though he did not talk about it, 
he waited for the message from the station, that seemed 
increasingly unlike ly to come. 

The way it happened in the end was entirely unexpected. 
Jack Meredith, who «iince the strike had not spoken to Mor- 
gan, leaving only wiittcn messages foi him in the box, was 
working afternoons in the sixth week after the return to 
work. On the Fiida>, he was due to close the box at ten as 
usual, but at half pa^-t nine a mes'^age came on the phone. A 
bankei engine was to lun a heavy goods train up the 
giadient fiom Gwenton, then diop off and turn in Glyn- 
mawr .siding and go back to the sheds. This was routine, 
and Meiedith haidly listened until the clerk said: 

‘He’s a bit delayed, but he’ll get to you about ten or 
quartei pa^t.’ 

‘Past what?’ 

‘Past ten, wiiat do you think 

‘I can't shunt him then, can I 

‘Why not^’ 

‘Because I book off at ten.’ 

‘We know that,' the clcik said. ‘1 hat’s why we’ie ringing 
you up Keep the box open till the banker’s turned, then 
that’s It.’ 

‘I keep open till ten.’ 

‘Yes, we know that. Only tonight, you see, there’s this 
banker.’ 

‘Aye, well, that’s your problem,’ Meredith said, and hung 
up the phone. 

He sat down by the empty grate. To look at him, nobody 
would suppose that he was thinking or feeling anything. 
The hands hung down between the breeches and the tight 
black leggings. The dark, ugly face w^ wholly unmoved 
and unexcited. When the phone rang again, some ten 
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minutes later, he got up to answer it as if he did not know 
what it would be about. It was a different, more authorita- 
tive voice. 

‘Meredith.’ 

‘Meredith here.’ 

‘This banker now. You know how it is. If he can’t turn 
at Glynmawr he’s got to go on to Hereford. There’s the 
crew out all night, and the banker’s wanted here first thing 
in the morning.’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘Well now, you stay open till he’s turned and back. 
Twenty minutes at the most. And not for nothing, mind 
you. You’ll get your overtime.’ 

Meredith hesitated. ‘That’s how you look at it, is it?’ 

‘Well, yes, that’s how it is.’ 

‘How what is?’ 

‘How we got to w oik the banker.’ 

‘How you want to, aye.’ 

‘Now, look, Meredith. You’re a reasonable chap. It’s 
common-sense, isn’t it, we got to get that engine back. You 
wouldn’t want the crew stuck at Hereford all night.’ 

‘It isn’t what I want. It's how you arrange it.’ 

‘Well, I’m arranging it now. Your orejers are to stay open 
till that banker’s turned. Right?’ 

‘Right nothing. I’m closing at ten.’ 

There was a pause, and Meredith was about to hang up. 
Then the voice came again. 

‘Let’s just get this straight. You’re refusing an order, are 
you?’ 

‘I’m refusing nothing. I booked on at two to work till 
ten.’ 

‘But look, Meredith, use your sense. I’his goods is de- 
layed, or she’d have been through you by now. For quarter 
of an hour you wouldn’t cause all that trouble.’ 

‘There’s a signalman at home,’ Merdeith said. ‘If you 
want I’ll get him called out.’ 

‘For a quarter of an hour? As late as this?’ 

‘That’s up to you. You said it was important.’ 

‘We don’t need a new man on. You can do it perfectly 
well.’ 
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•Aye, I can. If she gets here before ten.’ 

‘You can do it just the same at quarter past.’ 

‘What, from up the mountain?’ 

‘You can stay open, as I’ve told you to. And don’t try and 
get funny. By playing obstinate you’ll lose that crew their 
night in bed, and hold up the work here in the morning.’ 

‘That’s your business,' Meredith said, looking across at 
the clock. There was a short pause. 

‘You bet it’s my bloody business, Meredith. Now, look, 
I’m giving you one more chance. Are you keeping that box 
open ?’ 

‘Till ten o’clock, aye, as 1 signed on.’ 

‘You think you’re bloody clever, don’t you? You think, 
perhaps, this’ll help this mate of yours Well, it won’t, let 
me tell you. And it isn’t the last you’ll hear about this. If 
you close that box, you’ll regret the bloody day you were 
born, and you can take that from me.’ 

‘I’m not listening to be swoin at,’ Meredith said, and 
hung up the phone. 

It was now six minutes to ten. The goods, with the banker 
attached, was asked fiom Gwent'^n, and Meredith accepted 
it. He pulled the up signals for it to go through his section. 
Then he packed his frail, bolted the window, and stood 
waiting. As the minute hand reached the hour, he signed 
off and went out, locking the box. He got his bike from 
underneath, and wheeled it along the platform. From be- 
hind him, down the valley, he could hear the approaching 
train. He stopped, put his bike against the parcels door, 
and waited. Some minutes later, the train reached the 
station. The front engine stopped just beyond him. Mere- 
dith walked along, through the cloud of discharging steam, 
and climbed up on the step to the footplate. 

‘The box is closed,’ he shouted to the driver. 

‘What?’ 

‘The box is closed. You can’t drop the banker here.’ 

‘How’s that then? We was told.’ 

‘I don’t care what you was told. The box is closed.’ 

The driver hesitated, pushing back the peak of his cap. 
‘All right, mate, you know best. I’ll go back and tell them 
oi\ the banker.’ 


T-b.c.-b 
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‘Aye/ Meredith said, ‘then you’re right away for Here- 
ford.’ 

The driver looked at him, then wiped his hands on a 
lump of waste. 

‘Good night then,’ Meredith said, and went for his bike. 
He wheeled it up to the road, and stood waiting by the 
bridge. There was a long delay, and then the driver came 
back. The front engine whistled, and from down the line 
the banker replied. With a heavy blow of steam, the engine 
drew forward. Meredith watched it pass under the bridge, 
and the steam rose around his face. Behind the long engine 
came the line of trucks, jerking noisily at their couplings. 
At the end, behind tlie guard’s van, came tJic banker, still 
attached. Meredith turned to his bike and rode home. 

No one at Glynmawr ever knew exactly what happened 
the next day. But in the laie afternoon a message came 
through that Signalman Price was to report for duty on the 
Monday, and that the box would leturn from the same day 
to normal working, v/ith three shifts. Hairy got the message 
the same evening, and later, from Morgan, heard a version 
of what had happened in the box. Much of the story had 
come out, and was common knowledge along the line, where 
the other signalmen had been listening on the phone. Harry 
was surprised, both to be getting back, and about Jack 
Meredith. On the Monday, at two o’clock, he reported for 
duty, relieving Mereditli. Meredith was much as usual, 
awkward and untalkative. 

‘I heard about Friday night. Jack. I want to thank you. 
I owe you a lot.’ 

‘Owe me?’ Meredith said, slinging his frail on his shoul- 
der. 

‘It got me back to work. I won’t forget that.’ 

Meredith looked at him. ‘Only your own bloody silliness 
got you out of it, didn’t it?’ As he spoke he rubbed his fingers 
across his broad nostrils, and his small, bloodshot eyes 
stared. 

‘Aye, well that,’ Harry said. ‘Perhaps it’s always silly to 
go helping your mates.’ 

‘Of course,’ Meredith said, and walked to the door. 
‘People ought to learn to look after themselves for a change.’ 
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Harry smiled and signed on in the register, for the first 
time in nearly seven weeks. 

‘Get on home now, Jack. You’ll find your sheep on the 
road, I wouldn’t wonder ’ 

‘Don’t you worry about my sheep,’ Meredith said, and he 
pulled on his cap and opened the door He turned suddenly, 
his face under the low peak still set and sour 
‘Haven’t foigot how to work the box I suppose^’ 

There was the trace of a smile at his mouth as he slammed 
the door. 



CHAPl^.R FIVE 


I 

Matthew stood on the bridge above Glynmawr station, 
looking down at the box and the lines. A wind was blowing 
from the mountains, which were dark and close under the 
leaden sky. He turned down his collar, to make sure that he 
would be recognized, and walked down the zigzag path to 
the platform. Across the lines, by his hut, Bill Phillips the 
ganger saw him and waved. Matthew returned the greet- 
ing and hesitated. Was it right now, he wondered, to wait 
and talk? 

He reached the platform and waited. Bill Phillips hesi- 
tated, then after looking each way on the line came across. 
Matthew watched him as he jumped up on to the platform: 
a lithe, weathered man, with heavy, blunt hands. As he 
came up, Matthew put out his hand and it was gripped, 
firmly. 

‘I’m glad and I’m sorry,’ Phillips said.« 

‘Yes, I know. I’ve come to fetch one or two of his things.’ 

‘Aye. In the box. All right.’ 

Matthew looked away. Perhaps he had been wrong to 
wait. 

‘How are you keeping yourself?’ 

‘Not bad. Will. Mustn’t grumble.’ 

‘Why not ? We all do.’ 

‘Aye, only not at each other. Not now.’ 

‘Perhaps you’re right.’ 

‘Aye, of course,’ Phillips said, and went back across the 
line. 

Matthew walked down the platform, past the waiting- 
room and the parcels office to the steps of the box. With his 
hand on the steep wooden rail, he stopped. In the old days 
he had gone up these steps so often: bringing his father’s 
dinner; waiting in the box while his mother went shopping 
in Gwenton; later just to sit and talk, through the long 
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hours. It was almost a part of home, this box in which for 
thirty-six years Harry had spent almost a third of his life. 
Yet it seemed, looking up, quite separate and common- 
place. Once in early childhood, it had been a place of 
magic. 

He walked quickly up the steps. At the top was the red 
door, with its square metal notice forbidding entry to un- 
authorized persons. He opened the door, and closed it 
quickly against the wind. He was in the little square between 
the two doors, and the place came back to him. On the wide 
shelf stood the three red hre buckets: the nearest filled 
with sand, with shreds of tobacco decaying on the moist 
yellow surface; the next with water, with a faint iridescence 
of oil. The third was the washing bucket, blue and milky, 
with a curd of lather around the rim. Beside the washing 
bucket was the yellow tablet of hard gritted soap, and the 
two pieces ot cotton waste, tangles of multi-coloured 
threads. I'he atmosphere of the box began here: a faint, 
sweet smell of dust, soot, lamp-oil, food. He opened the 
inner door. 

Jim Price, the signalman on dvity, was about Matthew’s 
own age. He had come fiist as a relief signalman, and then 
had married in the»village and got the regular job. He came 
across now, with a quick smile. He was about Matthew’s 
height, and they looked carefully at each other as they 
shook hands. 

Tt’s good to meet you, Will. I’ve heaid a lot about you 
from your Dad.’ 

T just came for some of his things.’ 

‘Aye. In the locker. You carry on, Will.’ 

‘It’s the middle one, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, he’s always had that.’ 

Matthew took Harry’s keys from his pocket, and bent 
and opened the locker. The bottom was filled with cotton 
waste and a big roll of brown corrugated paper. On the 
shelf were the usual possessions: the stump of yellow comb, 
the glass jars of tea and sugar, the blue cup, the rule-book, 
the old bone-handled razor, the pencil and signal pad, the 
spare spectacle case, the heap of saved string. He stared 
over them, not knowing what to do. 
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‘I don’t really know what to take, Jim. He just asked me 
to bring back his things.’ 

Jim was slow in answering. He had carefully avoided 
looking into the open locker. The privacy of the lockers 
was absolute. 

‘It’s all bits of things, Will. You get attached to things 
like that.’ 

Matthew took the comb, the razor, the spectacle case, and 
the pencil, and put them in his overcoat pocket. 

‘That’s the personal things anyway.' 

‘Better take it all, Will. If he asked.’ 

‘What, the cup, and this tea and sugar?’ 

‘Well, the cup, certainly.’ 

‘All right. But the tea and sugar? I can leave them, can’t 
I, for you?’ 

‘No, better take them. And the rule-book, he’d want 
that.’ 

‘No, surely,’ Matthew said. ‘lie wouldn’t have asked, you 
know, if he thought he was coining back.’ 

‘No, I daresay.' 

‘Then the rule-book?’ 

‘Yes, we hold on to that.’ 

‘All right. If you say so. I'll manage.’ * 

He took out tli(' other thijigs, and put them together on 
the shelf above the lockers. 

‘He could come back,’ Jim said. ‘He’s still strong, he could 
get over this.’ 

‘But he asked for these things.' 

‘Yes, well, it's how he feels.’ 

Matthew looked round the box. He recognized the flap- 
table, under the little window, where he had hidden when 
his father had teased him, jayiiig the Inspector was coming, 
or when his mother had got oft' the train and been told he 
was lost. He saw the dusty, threadbare red and green flags, 
and the heavy black megaphone, with its brass lip. He saw 
the four telephones, and the notice board above the fire- 
place, with its grimed and yellowing schedules. He saw the 
high clerk’s stool; the open register with its thick, large 
writing; the round ruler and the white pen. He looked last at 
the grid, with its twenty-six levers: the shining handles and 
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clips, the distinguishing plates in red, blue, yellow, and 
black, the two check dusters to grip the polished handles; 
then the line of instruments above: the model indicator 
signals, the bells mounted in wooden clocks, with swinging 
notices in the face; the central master-key, with its looped 
brass chain. 

‘How are you managing now? Arc you working twelve 
hours?’ 

‘Aye, we’ve worked twelve hours since July. When your 
Dad was here. Bill Owen w^as off. '1 here isn’t a regular 
relief.’ 

‘Bill Owen’s back ?’ 

‘Aye. Just four days before your Dad went down.’ 

‘Twelve hours is a strain.’ 

‘Aye, but you know what we say, Will. We’re here, but 
we’ie in the dry.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The down bell rang, above the giid. a train being asked 
from Pont Dulas. 

‘Can I take it?’ Mattliew a^ked quickly. 

Jim hesitated. ‘Well, aye. Will, go on. You remember, do 
you^’ 

‘I remember the l>ell. Is it all i ight ?* 

‘Aye, carry on.’ 

Matthew hurried to the grid, and returned the signal. 
He w^aitcd, tense, until the next signal came. 

‘Goods? All right?’ 

Jim was smiling now as he watched him. 

‘Aye, take it, go on ’ 

Matthew returned the second signal, and glanced at the 
clock. Then he went to the end of the grid, and pulled off 
the five levers in tuiri. The pull of the distant was harder 
than he remembered, and he watched anxiously for the little 
indicator signal to drop. 

‘I used to get that distant stuck sometimes.' 

‘Aye, if you don’t get the smooth pull you do.’ 

‘All O.K. then?’ 

‘Aye, you’ll train up. Will.’ 

Matthew moved away, embarrassed. He had no right, 
after all, to come playing at a man’s work. Yet the impulse 
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and the memory had been overwhelming, when the bell 
rang. 

‘I’d better not stay here and interfere,’ he said. 

‘Might as well stay now, Will. See your train through.’ 

‘All right,’ he agreed, and suddenly the tension was gone, 
the air was light. He went to the open window, and leaned 
out, his elbows on the bar. The little station was quiet. In 
the yard, where there had always been a great pile of timber, 
there was only an empty area of dust and ragged grass, with 
the gaunt crane rusting above it unused. Along the plat- 
forms the flowerbeds were closely planted with young green 
wallflowers. In the station building the office windows were 
dirty, and the rooms were quiet. He looked at the Ladies’ 
Room where he had always lett his bike before catching the 
train to school. You could use the room but not the lava- 
tory. Always go in the men’s next door, there’s a piece of 
flattened wire you can open the lock. And stay if you like to 
see them pigeons let go. They’ll scatter up high, then wheel 
and back over the mountain. Grey pigeons, but see the 
colours now in their necks. 

Jim moved behind him. T haven’t really said I was sorry 
about your Dad. Only you don’t need telling. Will.’ 

‘Yes, you’d got to know him.’ • 

‘We always talked when ue changed. He’s told me a lot. 
Will. He always had something to tell me.’ 

‘I know. I remember.’ 

‘Of course, me being younger, it wasn’t the same. See, a 
signalman’s real mates aren’t in his own box. They get on 
all right, I’m not saying that, but it’s only the bit each day. 
Your real mates are in the box each side. It is with your 
Dad, it’s years been with them.’ 

‘I’ve heard him say that.’ 

‘Aye, Ted Evans the Junction and old Sam Prosser Pont 
Dulas. They talked, like we all do, half the night together on 
the phone. Harry and Ted used to tease old Sam, make out 
he’d got a woman in the box, they could hear her. They got 
a fireman once, took up a bunch of flowers for her. Sam 
cusses now when the two of them is at him.’ 

‘Aye, I’ve heard about Sam.’ 

‘Only not only that. I mean, signalmen, we talk about 
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everything. Long you know, sometimes, Will, when we get 
on a thing that is serious.’ 

Matthew looked out, far down the line, to the wood be- 
low Gampstone, w’here the smoke of the train would first 
show. As he watched the smoke came, and soon the train 
could be seen in the distance. He watched for the moment 
when the first signal was passed and the arm of the track 
indicator swung, then pushed back the first lever. He stood 
by the levers, pushing two more back as the train, a fast 
goods, came noisily up to the station. Then he hurried back 
to the window, and the driver lifted his arm as he passed 
the box. The habitual gesture seemed to release a whole 
woild of feeling. The long black engine, the line of trucks 
loaded with scrap, seemed now to fill and dominate every 
part of his body and mind. He watched the fireman’s 
cap as he turned to the bunker, then the wheels, the greased 
springs, the thick couplings. There was a sudden noisy clap 
of buffers, singly back down the trucks, as the gradient 
changed where the line swung away towards Gwenton, 
Then at last came the open guard’s van, with the guard 
turning away inside. The lamp %vas in place; always check 
that. Recovenng slowly from the power of the train, he 
turned and waited to push back the other two levers. Jim, 
at the desk, was entering the time in the book. 

‘Well. There she is.’ 

‘Aye. She’s all right.’ 

Matthew completed the signals, and stepped down from 
the grid. ‘I’d better get on, now. I’ll take these things.’ 

‘Aye, that's light.’ 

‘I’ll see you again, Jim.’ 

‘Any time. Will.’ 

He hesitated, and Jim opened the doors. 

‘Sure you can manage?’ Jim asked. The first nervousness 
had come back, to them both. 

‘Yes, fine. Thanks.’ 

He made his way back up to the road. 



2 


A car was standing in the lane outside the house. Matthew 
went in at the back door, and put the things from his pocket 
on the dresser. He could hear voices from the bedroom. It 
would be the doctor, Evans, whom he had not met. 

He took off his coat, and bru.shed his hair at the mirror 
above the sink, suddenly conscious of his appearance in a 
different way. Here was another adjustment; yet another 
way of speaking. 

He went to w^ait in the front room. It was cold, it hardly 
ever had a fire. In the bay wdndow, half-covered by long red 
curtains, stood several pots of chrysanthemums, brought in 
to flower. The tight, flat buds already had colour in them: 
pale bronze and yellow. On the table stood two fiamed 
photographs: a studio portrait of Susan and himself, taken 
just after their wedding, and an enlarged snapshot of the 
two boys. He went over to look at tlie photographs. That 
of the boys was delightful: Jack with his hair in his eyes 
and his impudent mouth, defying the cameia to get him, 
though it had; Harry relaxed and gi aceful, the finely shaped 
head easily poised, the trained hair emphasizing the confi- 
dence of the face. 

But if the snapshot had life, tlie studio photograpli was 
dead. It was not even like them: some trick of lighting had 
narrowed and glazed their faces. They looked quite separ- 
ate: indeed looked like two people being photographed, 
each concentrated on the act in itself. Perhaps this w^as the 
last of the rituals, this arraiigcmicnt to the camera: confirm 
me, frame me, receive my image. 

The door opened upstairs, and he heard a sti anger's 
voice: Evans taking leave of his patient. A Welsh voice, but 
very different from the Glynmawr accent: smoother, with 
narrower vowels, and with the intonation of the mining 
valleys - persuasive in every rhythm, ingratiating even, 
whereas here the rhythm is an unfinished truculence - 
you’re not going to believe what I say. Dr Evans, all right 
I can meet you. 

Ellen hurried downstairs. 
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‘The doctor’s coming down. Will, you’ll talk to him.’ 

‘Yes, if you want me to.’ 

‘Well, yes.’ She hurried out of the way to the kitchen. 
Evans hesitated on the landing, and then came down. 

‘I'm sorry, could you spare a minute?’ 

Evans stopped and looked at him. They were of equal 
height, and of about the same age. Evans’s hair was jet- 
black, and his face was pale and narrow above the dark 
suit and the stiff white collar. Matthew's voice, obviously, 
had interested him. He looked quickly up and down this 
other man's clothes. 

‘Why, certainly. You’d be Mr Price’s son?’ 

‘Matthew Price, yes.’ 

‘Matthew Price? But now . . .’ 

‘I’m called Will here. You probably heard . . .’ 

‘No, no, it's just . . . Matthew IVice. Yes, of course.’ 
Evans looked away. Matthew wondered what could have 
been said to put him at so obvious a disadvantage. 

‘I just wanted to ask about my father. I've only heard the 
facts second-hand.’ 

‘Yes,’ Evans said, still picoccup'ed. ‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘How is he?’ 

‘I don’t need to tell you it’s serious. Very serious indeed.’ 

‘Yes. What exactly are the chances?’ 

‘The chances? Let me put it like this. A man can have an 
attack of this kind, and it can l>c, you see, the end. Or on 
the other hand he can have such an attack, get over it, and 
perhaps die ten years later of something quite different.’ 

‘Depending then on what?’ 

‘On a great many things. It’s not really possible to say. 
It’s a matter, really, of general strength, though in fact. . . . 
It’s no use me telling you a few comforting w ords, now is it?’ 

‘I should be glad to hear them. If they were true.’ 

‘I shouldn’t tell you anything untrue. But you're probably 
in a position to distinguish me from ^omc figure of magic. 
All I could say, about the future, would be essentially a 
guess.’ 

‘But he’s holding his own?’ 

‘Well, yes. He is. But there arc so many factors. If it came 
again . . .’ 
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‘I understand/ 

‘On the other hand, you see, I’ve no grounds at all to stop 
hope. In three months, quite irdinarily, he could be about 
and quite fit again. One can never tell. Medicine is ex- 
amination and treatment, it can’t really be prediction.’ 

Matthew was watching Evans closely. The face was con- 
trolled and intelligent, and his whole impression was favour- 
able. Yet he had felt suddenly that Evans was not really 
talking: that the words were a screen behind which some 
more complicated process was engaging him. Evans looked 
at him again, and seemed about to say something quite 
different. 

‘But there’s nothing more we can do ? Everything is being 
done?’ 

‘We’ll do everything we can,’ Evans said. ‘We have a good 
chance.’ 

Still he was not wholly there. I'he matter had become 
something different, almost directly personal. 

‘Look, I mustn’t keep you. Though I hope, while I’m 
here, you’ll tell me everything ^ou can. As a matter of habit 
I prefer the facts as they are.’ 

It was a kind of ascendancy, and sounded like that: a way 
of speaking irrelevant to the case thev'iveie discussing. Yet 
it seemed that nothing more could be said. 

‘The facts are,’ Evans said, with a sudden neutral for- 
mality, ‘first, that he’s had a very serious attack, which has 
all the symptoms of a coronary thrombosis; second, that I’ve 
injected with morphia against the pain; third, that he needs 
prolonged rest and quiet, which I’m helping with tablets; 
and fourth, that I shall be seeing him regularly.’ 

‘I can see he’s in good hands,’ Matthew said. Evans looked 
at him, and suddenly smiled. 

‘People look to a doctor. That’s why I said about magic. 
It’s a bit of a weight.’ 

Matthew smiled. ‘Of course. Thank you.’ 

They went out together to the lane. As he was putting his 
bag in the car, Evans turned, almost casually. 

‘I’ve been wondering. I think you know my wife.’ 

‘Do I?’ 

‘Eira. Eira Rosser.’ 
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So at last the difficulty was clear. Matthew looked away. 
‘Of course I know Eira. In fact she was born in this house.* 

‘In this house?’ 

‘When her father lived here, before he moved to Gwen- 
ton. After Eira’s mother died,’ 

‘I knew, of course, that they’d come from Glynmawr. But 
I hadn’t realized it was this house.’ 

‘We lived across the way then. In the cottage.’ 

‘I see. But I hadn’t realized, when I came to attend your 
father, that it was this Price. I’d heard about you, of course.’ 

‘And I hadn’t realized. I understood you’d only just come 
here.’ 

‘Yes, it’s my second practice. I began near home, in 
Llanelly.’ 

‘I knew Eira had married a doctor, but again I didn’t 
connect. And Rosser could have told me, he brought me 
out here last night.’ 

‘He saw no need perhaps.’ 

‘No, maybe. Though your name was mentioned.’ 

‘Well, anyway, Matthew, we know now.’ 

Lie turned away to the car. ‘You must come in and see us 
one day.’ 

‘Yes. Thank yoij. Though I shall only be here a few days.* 

‘Let’s fix something then. I know Eira would be glad to 
see you.’ 

Matthew wished now, that the recognition had not come. 
This, more than anything else, would drive back over old 
ground. And it seemed wrong that the initiative should be 
coming from Evans. Any other way would have better fitted 
his feeling. Could they really meet, the three of them, on 
ordinary terms? 

‘Look, come in the day after tomorrow. That’s the one 
day I may not be able to get out here.’ 

‘Yes, thank you,’ Matthew said. ‘I will if I possibly can.* 

Evans got in the car, with a quick gesture, confirming 
and reassuring. He started the engine and turned in the 
narrow lane. 



3 

Matthew walked back to the kitchen, where Ellen was wait- 
ing. 

‘You had a long talk then ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did he say anything?’ 

‘The usual things. Rest, quiet.’ 

‘He seemed a bit more pleised with him, I thought, to- 
day.’ 

‘Yes, but of couise it will be a long ^tiugglc.’ 

In Ellen’s tiicd face, the eyes moved and blurred, in a 
sudden trembling. Matthew stood, holding back, and then 
crossed and put his arm round her shoulders 

‘Will,’ she said brokenly, and then her shoulders moved 
and she eased away, touchirig her eyes wath her fingers. 

‘Mam, you knew he was married to Eiia?’ 

‘Evans? Oh, yes.’ 

‘You didn’t say.’ 

‘I didn’t think, Will. There’s been so much to think 
about.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Eira’s very good. I’v^e seen her, several times, since they 
moved back here.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘They’ve got a boy, Mark, just Irctween your two. She 
brought him out here once.’ 

Matthew cleaned and refilled his pipe. 

‘There’s a photograph somewhere she sent me Irefore they 
moved back here.’ 

‘You kept in touch with her?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Will, always. She used to write every Christmas, 
when she was away. When she was in Caidifl, nursing, 
where she met Evans, she used to write more to me than to 
her home. She and her stepmother have never got on.’ 

‘Then why move back?’ 

‘Well, it’s a better practice. And they wanted the country, 
for the boy to grow up in. Morgan heard about it, he told 
them.’ 
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‘There’s other country.’ 

‘Well, it was near all her friends.’ 

‘What I don’t understand is all this going on, and neither 
Evans nor I knowing. He didn’t know, when he came here, 
who Dad wa^^. I didn’t know he was Eira's husband. We had 
to find out, lik(‘ fools, foi om selves.’ 

Ellen did not answ# r. 

‘ 1 his is <^iipposed to he a place where we know all about 
each olhei,’ Matthew went on angrily ‘But a thing like this, 
it’s almo'-t as if it were roncealed.’ 

‘Well, theie wasn't anything to conceal,’ Ellen said. 

‘All iiqht We know now. He asked me to go m there one 
day. 'I’o see them.’ 

‘He’s a nice chap. Will 1 heie's no side.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Your D.kI likes him He\ different fioin old Powell. Old 
Pciwell was vciy, you know. Well, Evans was telling your 
Dad now, his own t)ad \ as only a bus-diivei. He had this 
same thing, and g(>t well ol it ’ 

‘Only?’ 

Ellen look( d at him, not undt • taj«ding. 

‘It’s all light. Mam Go on ' 

She took the ehVtiic kettle fioin the shelf, and filled the 
teapot. 

‘You’ll have some tea heie? C^i shall I lay inside?’ 

‘No, hcie.’ 

‘I’ll just take a cup to your Dad. He thought he might 
tiy it ’ 

‘Gan I take it?’ 

‘All right. You take it up. Will. He’ll be glad to see you.’ 

He waited foi the cup to be pouied, and then earned it 
carefully along the passage and up the staiis. He went into 
the bedroom without knocking. 

‘Here, I’ve biouglu you some tea,’ he said as he went in. 

‘Thanks, son.’ 

‘You’re looking l>etter now.’ 

‘Am I?’ 

‘I had a talk with Evans. You like him?’ 

‘Aye, I heard you starting to talk.’ 

‘He seems a decent chap.’ 
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*Aye, very good.’ 

He leaned forward, bringing his lips down to the cup. 
With some difficulty he gulped a mouthful of tea. Matthew 
saw that his hands were trembling. 

‘Shall I hold the cup?’ 

‘Aye, perhaps if you will.’ 

He took the cup, and held it higher, pushing it gently 
forward towards the dry lips. Harry drank again, with an 
obvious effort, and at once lay back and closed his eyes. 

‘I shan’t ask what he told you. Will.’ 

‘Well, only what you’d expect.’ 

‘Never mind, I shan’t ask. I know what I’ve got to do, 
to lie here and rest. I don’t want to know anything else. 
That’s not to do w ith me ’ 

‘Well, you know that it’s serious, and you know that rest 
can get you better ’ 

‘Aye, well, never mind,’ Harry said firmly, his eyes still 
closed. ‘I’m quite content ]ust to he here and rest If I don’t 
work again, never mind I’ve done foity-six yeais, that’s a 
fair share.’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘And whatever happens, I know . . . Well, I don’t know. 
It’ll be all right, either way.’ ‘ 

‘You’re going to get bettci. You’re stiong.’ 

‘I have been.’ 

‘You still are ’ 

‘You seem to know best,’ Harry said, looking up. 

‘Yes,’ Matthew said. ‘Yes, I know that.’ 

‘Only there’s one thing,’ Harry said, again closing his 
eyes. ‘Just lying here and thinking. It’s more like in your 
job. You get a different way.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It was always there. Will. Like from the box I could see 
the sheep-wall, and beyond it, where you can’t see, I re- 
member riding with Edwin, those miles all empty, riding 
all day and only the heather and the whin. And the buz- 
zards, Will. They went but they’re back nesting.’ 

‘Yes. Yes, they’re back.’ 

‘I was only saying just now. Old Sam Prosser. We told 
him the buzzards was nesting. He? Well. Old Sam I don’t 
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know. Tell us, Harry, how do you spell colts? Two cawlts 
on the line, he put. And when he read Peek Frean he made 
it Pike and Fireman.’ 

‘Like the first, furs and furze,’ Matthew said, smiling. 

‘Aye/ Harry said, his eyes lighting up. ‘You remember 
that, Will? In which Canada abounds. He give it us, dicta- 
tion, the day we left school.’ 

‘It’s a silly trick ’ 

‘Aye. Though I got two of them. That was as many as 
you got, mind, when you were that age ’ 

‘Yes, you told me the third. Furze is so many things ’ 

‘Aye, I expect so.’ He closed his eyes again, and Matthew 
watched him carefully. 

‘Will you finish this tea now?’ 

‘No. No thanks ' 

‘I’m going in to see Evans Day aftci tomorrow. He asked 
me to call on them.’ 

‘Aye, of course. And with Eira theie.’ . 

‘It’s funnv to think of him as Moigan’s son-in-law^ We’ve 
had so much to do w ith that family.’ 

‘Aye, here, from the beginning. 

‘Do you find Morgan all right?’ 

‘Aye, we still get on.’ 

‘You’re so diffeient really. I’ve thought a lot about it, 
since I’ve been away.’ 

‘We went our own ways. We always knew we were 
different.’ 

‘You knew you were." 

‘Aye, well, with Morgan it was make or break. You get 
men like that.’ 

‘I know. It’s happened to me.’ 

‘Has it? I don’t blame him. I watched it happening, back 
in the Strike/ 

‘I mean breaking away. Going out and living differently/ 

‘So long as we don’t regret what we chose,’ Harry said. 

‘You don’t anyway.’ 

‘No. Maybe,’ Harry said, and drew further down in the 
bed. 

‘I’ll leave you to rest now, Dad.’ 

*‘Aye, I could sleep I think.’ 
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‘All right. So long.’ 

He moved away, but suddeiily Harry reached out and 
caught his wrist. 

‘Don’t worry, Will. I'll try to make it out. But being here, 
helpless, just the words racing.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It’s as if, all the time, I have to watch myself working. 
Then like watching the sky. Will, and the edge of the cloud 
moving up to the tiee.’ 

The grip of his fingeis relaxed suddenly, and he closed 
his eyes. 



CHAPTER SIX 


I 

Thf end of the strike had changed Morgan. Harry had 
lost most, by being off work, but recovered quickly. The 
way he had got back, through Meicdith’s defiance, had 
pleased him, and he often thought about it. It was the kind 
of action he himself was most used to. But for Morgan, 
really, there was no satisfaction. A struggle had been lost; 
a common effort had failed. And it was not only the failure 
that broke him, but the insight this gave, or seemed to give, 
into the real natuie of society. Ilis life had been centred on 
an idea of common improvement. I he strike had raised this 
to an extiaordinaiy piactical vividness. Then, suddenly, a 
different reality had closed in. The biiive show was dis- 
placed, in an hour, by a gicy, solid world of power and 
compromise. It was not only th *. the compromise angered 
him: not only that he was sickened by the collapse into 
mutual blame. It wdis that suddenly the world of power and 
compromise seemed real, the world of hope ancl ideas no 
more than a gloss, a mark in the margin. He had lived on 
his ideas of the futuie, while these had seemed in any way 
probable, and they had seemed probable until now. And a 
man could bear to lose, but the sudden conviction that there 
was nothing to win - that the talk of winning was no more 
than talk, and collapsed when the real world asserted itself 
- this, deeply, was a loss of his bearings, a change in the 
whole stiucture of his life. The change was slow to 
clarify, in all its implications, but the restlessness was 
there from the disillusion of the last days of the strike. 
Left virtually alone, in this close preoccupied valley, he 
could feel the hardening. You could talk about creating 
the future, but in practice, look, people ran for shelter, 
manoeuvred for personal convenience, accepted the 
facts of existing power. To see this happening was a 
deep loss of faith, a slow and shocking cancellation of 
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the future. You could live only by what you could find, 
now. 

There was still, for a time, one simple course. Beyond the 
mountains, the miners were still out. They were short of 
food, and here in Glynmawr it was plentiful. He kept to his 
promise to get food up into the starved valleys. Drawing out 
all his savings, he bought a small second-hand van. At first, 
he collected food himself, and when he had a load, drove up 
to the valleys with it, often going straight from the box. 
Then, slowly, he organized a more ambitious scheme of 
collecting. He got representatives, in all the villages around, 
to collect what they could. In Gwenton itself, through the 
Trades Council, he organized house-to-house collections, 
and set up a special stall, each market-day, looked after by 
voluntary helpers, where gifts of food and clothing could be 
left. Many were anxious to help, and his organization was 
good. By mid-June there was a regular depot, in the hall of 
the Labour Club, where food and clothes and other gifts 
were sorted and stored. Almost every day he loaded his van 
and drove up over Black Rock to the valleys. He worked, 
throughout, to the limit of his strength, but he was glad of 
this. Like Harry with his gardens, Morgan found, as the 
summer months passed, that the journeys with the van were 
his real work, his actual centre, while the work at the box 
was just done in the margin, for a wage. 

Autumn came, and with it the sharpening of need in the 
valleys. He went on, as before, but often, as he drove alone 
in his van, he thought that the first frosts were the beginning 
of the end. Under cold and sharpening hunger, the miners 
would go back. Yet the pain of these last weeks strengthened 
him. He would go on, he decided, as long as he was needed, 
but he saw the pressures too closely to have any illusion 
about lasting the winter. When at last, bitterly, the miners 
went back to the pits, he could hardly bear to turn his van 
and drive back, to go over the scarp and down into the 
gentler country. But all he could carry was still needed, and 
he went back, forcing himself, for each new load. Until 
Christmas the scheme he had organized went on as before, 
but then the extra giving at Christmas becaime, unintention- 
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ally, a climax, and was followed by a gradual decline, with 
the miners back at work, food everywhere scarcer, and the 
roads more difficult. He still took what he could, but his 
trips became less frequent, until they were down to one a 
week. By the end of February there was almost nothing to 
take, and the time he had been dreading had come. Now at 
last, under forced inactivity, and with the added scar of the 
miners’ deteat, his restlessness deepened until he hardly 
knew himself, or what to do. Deliberately, he turned to 
Hariy again. When they were both off work, he would go 
across in the evenings and sit talking, until much later than 
Hariy^ and Ellen usually went to bed. Yet they sensed his 
crisis, and were glad that he came. To Ellen it seemed that 
he ought to marry again. If he mariicd Edith, as had once 
seemed likely, he would have more to keep him to the house. 
But Morgan now hardly ever went up there. His regular 
visits had stopped wdien he started with the van, and now, 
though obviously lonely, he did not resume them. It was a 
part of his gradual turning away from’ Glynmawr. He did 
not want to marry here, and settle as Edith would expect. 
Even Harry and Ellen were ai^eady at a certain distance 
from him. He had turned too far. 

‘The thing is, Harry, I can tell you this. I enjoyed those 
trips in the van, quite apart from thinking it was right to 
do.’ 

‘Meeting the people you mean?’ Harry asked. He was 
watching an ash log burn that he had sawn in May, while 
he was out. 

‘The people, yes. t )nly not only that. The loading up, say. 
And the feeling, you know, once I was on the road, that I 
was going somewheie, taking something: the business feel- 
ing of it.’ 

‘Well, you still got the van.’ 

‘Aye. The thing is, Harry, I could do a job like that.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I mean, I know my way about up there. I know the sort 
of stuff that’s needed. And I know this end where I can get 
it and what I’d have to pay.’ 

‘Dealing, you mean?’ 

• ‘Aye, that’s the word.’ . 
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‘Why not?’ 

‘It’s like this, Harry. 1 could do it. I’m sure, and make a 
nice little bit in the bargain. Only I hesitate, you see, be- 
cause . . .’ 

He stopped and looked around. Harry looked across at 
Ellen, who was knitting, farthest from the fiie. 

‘Go on, Morgan,’ she said. 

‘Aye. Now Ellen would understand, see. Women always 
do, it’s a funny thing.’ 

‘You haven’t told what we got to understand yet,’ Ellen 
said. 

‘No.’ He was holding up his cigarette, and looking in- 
tently at its coils of smoke. ‘As I say. I’ve got the van. I’ve 
got the contacts, I could do what Harry calls dealing. Only 
then . . .’ 

‘You need the bit of capital. Is that it?’ 

‘No, no, Harry. I got all that worked out. It isn’t that at 
all really. It’s just, well, whether it’s right.’ 

‘Right?’ 

‘Dealing I mean. See, I started this as a sort of outcome 
of the strike. Now, it I take it up on my own, well, it’s diflFer- 
ent, that’s all.’ 

Harry was staring into th^ fire, watching the bark peel 
and rise, as if it was really alive. 

‘Do you mean take it up full-time?’ Ellen asked, ‘(hve up 
the box?’ 

‘No, no. I shouldn’t make enough for that. Mind, the 
way I look at it is this, Harry. In the strike the miners 
needed the stuff as a gift, agreed. But I saw enough, when 
I was up there, to realize the need is there all the time. To 
get good stuff, see, Harry. Fresh, good quality, and cheap, 
cutting out all the handling.’ 

‘What would you reckon to take?’ Ellen asked. 

‘Oh, I know the stuff. Vegetables, see. Eggs, rabbits, bit 
of poultry, butter, chutney. You know.’ 

‘Fruit,’ Ellen said. ‘And honey of course.’ 

‘Aye, honey,’ Morgan said, and smiled. 

Harry sat back, so that his face was in shadow. He looked 
carefully at them both, but said nothing. 

‘From the practical point, see, I got it all worked out. 
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Only it’s still just nagging me a bit. Dealing, you know? 
The idea of it.’ 

‘What’s wrong with dealing?’ Harry asked. 

‘I’ve thought a lot about this sort of thing, Harry. My 
idea of myself, sec, has always been a worker.’ 

‘Dealing’s work.’ 

‘Aye, it’s work. Only that’s not my point. It’s a different 
class, see, Harry. Difleient altogether.’ 

‘No, I don’t see.’ 

‘Well, a dealer’s a kind of capitalist^ Harry. Small, yes, 
but that’s his economic basis.’ 

‘I don’t see that. Stuff has to be got from one place to 
another.’ 

‘You don’t see my problem, do you, Harry?’ 

‘Alind you, fair. 1 hat’s lor granted.’ 

Morgan threw his cigarette in the fire and lit another. 
‘I wish it was all so simple, Harry.’ 

Harry moved and looked at Ellen. He wanted to go to 
bed; there was nothing left to sit up for. It seemed obvious 
that Morgan wanted to deal, knew how to deal, and would 
deal. The only question was why ic pretended otherwise. 

‘Well, bed,’ he said, and got up. 

Morgan looked zti the clock. He still had neaily half an 
hour before work. ‘Aye,’ he said, not moving. ‘I’d better pick 
up niy stuff and get on to the box.’ 

Hairy stood above the file and wound the clock. Reluc- 
tantly Morgan stood up beside him. He kuked out his legs, 
in the heavy unih)rm trousers, getting back his circulation. 
He started the conversation again, but Ilnriy went out to 
lock up. Morgan said good night to Ellen, and went slowly 
across the lane to his own house. 

For some weeks Alorgan delayed, but by early April 
there was produce on the market again, and at last, in his 
week on nights, he bought a van-load and set off. He made 
a point of including, in this first van-load, some stuff of 
Harry’s, mainly early lettuce. He got back late that night 
to the box, with much of his produce unsold. It was harder 
than he had expected, to establish this new kind of contact* 
But he was still optimistic. Within a month, he reckoned, he 
would have all the selling-points he needed. Some losses 



must be expected while he was getting things going. He 
went once a week, then twice, and gave the work all his 
interest and energy. By midsummer he could buy precisely, 
for a known market, although still his profit was small. The 
big step forward came in the autumn, with the apple glut. 
In September and October he went three times a week, 
easily extending his business. By the winter he was well 
established, though supplies were now scarcer. He carried 
on with rabbits, preserved eggs, bottled fruit, and cooking 
apples. By spring he had added flowers, which found a much 
readier sale than he had expected. He got Eira and the 
other children picking violets, primroses, cowslips, and field 
daffodils, paying them threehalfpence a bunch. On his van, 
now, he had painted Morgan Rosser, Fresh Produce, Direct 
from the Countryside. In Glvnmawr his enterprise was gen- 
erally welcomed. It was so much easier to sell to him than 
to take small produce to market. Within a year he had be- 
come an institution in the village. 

Harry saw, as the months went by, how much this new 
life was meaning to Morgan. His work in the box was be- 
coming more and more of a tie. Still, as Morgan said, if 
Harry in his spare time could manage his bees, four gardens, 
and part of a field, he, easily enough^ could manage his 
dealing. The point came, though, when some rearrange- 
ment had to be made. In the autumn, with the apple crop 
especially, he needed a collecting point, as there had been 
during the strike. In the ordinary way he could use his own 
sheds, but he found it paid to buy over a wide area, and 
much of his stuff was now being delivered in Gwenton, on 
market-day, from other villages. To drive it home to Glyn- 
mawr, and then back thiough Gwenton to sell, was obvi- 
ously wasteful, yet he had to do this because he could never 
give a full day, whatever shift he was on at the box. He 
began to look round for storage in Gwenton and at last 
heard of a vacant shed, near the market. He called on its 
owner, the ironmonger, Frank Priddy, and found himself 
forced up, steadily, to a rent of six shillings a week. He 
complained, but took the shed. He was used, now, to the 
way business had to be done. 

Priddy, a tall white-haired lay preacher, was the leading 
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shopkeeper in Gwenton. He had a large shop in the main 
street, and a depot for agricultural machinery near the 
market. Also, he had recently opened branches in Tredegar 
and Ebbw Vale. He had relatives, through his wife, in Glyn- 
mawr, and this made Morgan’s approach to him easier, 
though leaving the bargaining unaffected. Priddy had mar- 
ried a widow, Audrey Davies, whose first husband had been 
a farmer on Campstone. She had brought with her to Gwen- 
ton her niece Janie, whose parents had left her a small hill- 
farm which she could not manage and had sold. Soon after 
his marriage, Priddy had moved from the house over the 
shop, where he had been born, into a new middle-sized 
bungalow on the outskirts of the town, facing the moun- 
tains. Slowly, Morgan got to know him better, and helped 
him occasionally in his business, when something had to be 
carried to one of the branches, or w^hen small orders were 
urgently needed in Glynmawr. Eventually, he was invited 
to the bungalow, and introduced to Mrg Priddy and Janie. 

‘Nice this,’ he said, looking round the bungalow. 

Piiddy nodded, without enthusiasm. 

‘You used to live over the sho^^, didn’t vou say 

‘Aye.’ 

‘I couldn’t take to that, Mi Rosser,’ Mrs Priddy broke in. 
‘Mind you, Frank was attached to it, I knew that. Only with 
the business doing so well, you know^ . . .’ 

Morgan nodded. He glanced across at Janie, who was 
tall and ungainly, but carefully and attractively dressed. 

‘You’ll find it different from the village,’ Morgan said. 

‘Oh, we miss it,* Janie said, glancing at her aunt. 

‘Well, we do and we don’t, Janie,’ Mrs Priddy said con- 
tentedly. ‘It’s the women feel the change. Take here now. 
No old stone floors, no muck in the yard, no miles to go to 
the shops. We got the electric, see, and the gas for cooking, 
and the car and the good water, and the you know, the 
proper WC. I often say to Janie I was born in Glynmawr 
but I wouldn’t go back there to live for anybody. Not if they 
paid me. Don’t I, Janie?’ 

‘Yes, Auntie, you do.’ 

‘Janie knows as well as 1 do, I’m sure. Where her poOT 
M^ and Dad used to live, right up the mountain. I said 
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to her when it was hers, didn’t I? Now you sell, girl, get 
the money in the bank. I wasn’t wrong, now was I? Nine 
hundred pounds she cleared, mind. She was lucky.’ 

Janie looked quickly at her aunt, and then avoided 
Morgan’s interested eyes. She twisted her body help- 
lessly, as if she wanted to make herself smaller and less 
noticeable. 

‘There was the walks. Auntie. Up the hill,’ she said 
quickly. But befoic all the words were out she seemed 
ashamed that she could have said anything so silly. 

‘We can walk anywhere. Can’t wc now, Mr Rosser?’ Mrs 
Priddy said comfortably. 

Her husband was standing on the far side of the lounge, 
holding his pipe so that the smoke curled away thiough the 
open window. Morgan sat forward in the hide chair, smiling 
at each woman in turn. 

‘There’s a lot in what you both say, you know.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Mrs Priddy agreed, ‘i'he advantages is only 
natural.’ 

‘It’s what I’yc often said myself, mind. Out there in Glyn- 
mawr you know, talking. Why, I ask them, do we put up 
with dirty old water, and oil-lamps, and the buckets, you 
know the buckets?’ 

Janie twisted again. Mis Priddy put her short red fingers 
to her whitened hail, which had been cut short and care- 
fully waved. 

‘You can’t tell me, Mr Rosser. I was a farmer’s wife. Ten 
I’ve cooked for, that was.’ 

‘I’ve seen a bit of it,’ Morgan said, nodding. He wanted 
to smoke, but from Priddy's position judged that he had 
better not. 

‘What is it then, Mr Priddy didn’t say, what you do?’ 
Mrs Priddy asked, her eyes lively behind her glasses. 

Morgan hesitated. He saw that Janie had looked up. 

‘You don’t mind me asking?’ Mrs Priddy said. 

‘Mind? Just look at me. Do you think I’d mind? I’ve 
always been on the railway, since the Army. Signalman. 
Only now, sec, I’ve started this bit of dealing your husband 
has helped me with.’ 

‘The little van.’ 
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‘Aye, well, that’s a start. I’m building it up, see, gradual. 
As it is, mind, I wouldn’t say I’m doing so bad.’ 

‘No, I’m sure,’ Janie said politely, Priddy turned, 
glanced at her, and turned back to his window. 

‘If there’s one thing I like, Mr Rosser,’ Mrs Priddy said 
warmly, ‘it’s a young man starting out on a business. Course, 
an established business, we know, brings in more. Like Mr 
Priddy, well that’s only natural. But a young man, starting 
out, making his way. You’ll laugh, but it’s like a son to me.’ 

‘Auntie, now !’ Janie protested. 

‘Fm always shocking them, Mr Rosser,’ Mis Priddy said, 
and laughed again. 

‘Shocks Why^’ 

‘I never had a son, you know. Mind, Janie, she’s a good 
girl, ‘‘lie’s like a daiightei.’ 

‘I couldn’t have got on without you, Auntie.’ 

‘Well, it’s what niy Mam said,’ Mrs Piiddy conceded. 
‘The Loid give me my eyes in the fiont.’ . 

‘We must get on,’ Piiddy said suddenly He knocked out 
his pipe into the garden, and turned to Morgan. 

‘Aye, business won’t wait,’ Morgan said. 

‘That’s what I like to sec. Mind you come again, Mr 
Rosser, we’ie alwa^ heie.’ 

‘We go to the pictuies. Auntie,’ Janie ‘^aid, breaking into 
the conversation like a child. Moigan looked at hei tall, 
awkward figure. She w^as in hei early thirties, but still had 
a cliild’s intonation and manners. Janie saw him looking at 
her, and twisted away. 

‘You go to the pictuies, Mi Rossei ?’ Mrs Priddy asked. 

‘No, no. No time.’ 

‘It’s for the women leally,’ Mis Piiddy explained. ‘Mr 
Priddy, now, he doesn’t like it, but Janie and me go. Only 
the Coliseum, mind. Ihe Gaiety we don’t think’s quite 
clean.’ 

‘Used to be a corn store,’ Piiddy said. 

‘It isn’t that,’ Mrs Priddy said. ‘It’s what you bring home 
on you.’ 

‘No,’ Janie said quickly, her dark eyes.pleading and hurt. 

‘Well, you did, Janie, so I don’t mind saying. But the 
Coliseum’s very nice.’ 
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Priddy went to the door. Morgan shook hands with the 
women, and followed. As he walked he felt the thickness of 
the bright red and blue carpet. White paint gleamed on the 
half-open door. 

‘So long then, both.’ 

Janie’s mouth was open as he turned. She closed it sud- 
denly. Mrs Priddy smiled and sat down. Morgan walked 
on behind Priddy, noticing the good dark cloth of his suit. 

‘I’ll see the stuff in the van,’ Priddy said. ‘Then Wednes- 
day, is it, you’re through again?’ 

‘Wednesday, yes, about three.’ 

They got into Priddy’s car, and drove back to the town, 
which lay below them in a blue haze under the hills. The 
green copper dome of the town hall stood out like a beacon. 
Morgan kept his eyes on it as they drove down. 

2 

The entrance to the school, Glynmawr Non-Provided, was 
through an elaborate grey arch, which rose from the dirt 
playground to announce the porch. A cross was carved in 
the weathered grey stone, and below it the date of founda- 
tion, 1853. Above and below the cros" were two scrolls, 
with the legends, Labor arc est 07 are and Benedicite, omnia 
opera, but the carving was now barely legible, for it was 
filled with dirt and moss. The porch was narrow and dark. 
Part of its limited space was taken up by an old harmonium, 
over which William Evans gave his boys their more severe 
beatings. At the western end stood the small room for the 
infants. The rest of the school was one large room, divided 
by a green curtain. On the far side sat the second class, 
children up to nine or ten, taught by the sharp Mrs Powell. 
On the near side was the fiist class, up to fourteen except 
the few who left at eleven with scholarships, under William 
Evans. The main door from the porch opened into the First 
Glass, and William Evans had his desk facing it. Second 
Class children entered by the same door, though there was 
another at their end of the room leading to the boys* play- 
ground and the drinking tap. The stove was also in the 
Second Class end. This, though William Evans often 
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regretted it, was unavoidable. Beside the stove, Mrs Powell 
had her desk. 

From the patch now went Will, Eira, Gemlyn Powell, 
and the three Jenkins children, Gwyn, Glynis, and Beth. 
Will, Eira, and Gemlyn had just been moved up, early, into 
the first class; Will sat with his friend Brychan, who lived 
farther up the lane. Their desk was right back against the 
curtain, nearer Mrs Powell’s desk than the Boss’s. It was 
difficult sometimes, if their attention wandered, to know 
which lesson to listen to. This morning, with the May sun 
slanting across their desk, throwing a long shadow from the 
window-frame and the flower bowl made from a meltcd- 
down gramophone record, they were listening to neither, A 
note had been passed to them, from Phyllis Rees: 

Sweetheart now, who you may be. 

Sign and pass it back to me. 

This was usual, but they had to think of a good answer. 
They looked at each other, widening their eyes. At last 
Will took the note and scribbled: 

/ cannot sign, 

I cannot write, 

1 lost my pen 
Last Sunday night. 

Brychan wrinkled his nose disapprovingly, then folded the 
paper and carefully passed it back. They watched as the 
girls in front bent quickly together to read. Eira, who sat 
by Phyllis, turned and whispered to Will, and William 
Evans paused and looked round. 

‘A halfpenny and a farthing, not a halfpenny and a farth- 
ing,’ Mrs Powell was saying, with emphasis, just behind the 
curtain. 

‘Silence,’ William Evans ordered, and looked down again 
at his book, in which he had lost the place. 

‘Not a halfpenny and a farthing,’ the loud voice con- 
tinued, ‘a farthing and two farthings. Three farthings.* 

Brychan nudged Will and looked over towards the door. 
The big ring handle had moved slightly. This, every morn- 
ing, was what the boys .waited for. Tegwyn Evans, their 
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friend, whose father, a hedger, lived far up on the northern 
slope of Brynllwyd, came to school late almost every morn- 
ing. It was a three-mile walk, but this was not the reason, 
for Tegwyn was sent off at seven. He was late because there 
was so much to do on the way: bird-nesting, throwing for 
conkers, fishing for bullyheads under the Honddu bridge, 
watching a fox. Each day, when at last he reached the 
school, he was frightened by his lateness. When he could, 
he would open the door quietly and peep in, watching for a 
favourable moment. Now, as William Evans began reading 
again and Mrs Powell went on with her arithmetic, the boys 
watched the door. ‘A halfpenny see is two farthings. So not 
a halfpenny and a farthing, two farthings and a farthing. 
Three farthings.’ The big iron ring trembled and turned. 
The boys held their breath while, slowly, the door opened 
inwards. Suddenly, Tegwyn’s face appealed in the nairow 
opening, looking straight at them. Phe face was pale and 
sharp-nosed. The ears, which were the colour of lard, were 
big and spreading. The straw-coloured hair was cropped to 
a stubble of brittle ends, llie thin lips of the nairow mouth 
gaped a question. 

Tor the valour and the honour of the Cymri,’ William 
Evans was saying, looking over his glasses at the book. 

Tegwyn’s head, which was still all of him that could be 
seen, turned in the direction ol the voice, and then looked 
back at Will and Brychan. 

‘Here’s my head, my arse is corning,’ Brychan whispeied 

to Will. 

Will sat without moving a muscle. He wanted to laugh, 
but dared not, in case I’c'gwyn should be seen. 

‘“The Saxon hordes, what aie they?” (iruffydd asked, 
his face proud as an eagle is proud,’ read William Evans. 

‘Watch now, I’ll write it up,’ said Mrs Powell, behind the 
curtain. ‘A penny can be divided into four farthings. Watch.’ 

Will heard the chalk squeak on the board. A plan had 
come to him, to try to help Tegwyn. If, quietly, Tegwyn 
opened the door and came in, then down behind Will’s 
desk to his own, the usual punishment might be avoided. 
He did not stop to think whether this was really possible, 
in the long run ; he was too excited by the immediate chance. 
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‘Teg,’ he whispered. 

The face turned towards him, the eyes wide, the mouth 
still open. 

‘Quick, Teg, down by here,’ Will whispered, sweeping 
his hand downwards to show the way. 

Tegw'yn’s head shook, briefly. His cheeks reddened a 
little with the refusal. 

‘Aye, l eg,’ Will insisted ‘Come on. Quick.’ 

He gestured again, this time with both hands. Tegwyn’s 
face suddenly went a deep red, and the staling eyes closed. 
Will, still turned, felt the classroom go suddenly silent. He 
looked back slowly, straight into William Evans’s eyes. He 
tightened his lips, and looked down, waiting for the voice. 

‘Willy Price.’ 

Will said nothing. There was nothing he could say. The 
master’s voice was gentle, a kind word to a frightened child. 

‘Willy Price,’ the master repeated, his voice a shade 
firmer, but still not harsh 

Will looked up. From the corner of his eye he could see 
that Tegwyn was still there, lookmg round the door. 

‘Willy Price, tell us what you weie doing.’ 

‘Looking at Tegwyn, sir.’ 

‘Looking at Tegwyn Evans? Yes, yes. Looking at Tegwyn 
Evans. But why, boy, why did you wave your hand like a 
windmill?’ 

I'he last words were sharp. Looking up. Will saw the 
master pulling his nose between finger and thumb. The class 
was very silent, watching. Even Mrs Powell seemed to have 
stopped. 

‘I was telling Tegwyn, sir, to come into the school.’ 

‘Into the school? Yes, yes. To come into the school. But 
how was he to come in ? How ? Tell me that.’ 

‘Through the door, sir.’ 

There was the beginning of a laugh from the class, but 
it was cut short, with a quick general intake of breath. 
William Evans got down from his chair, and walked for- 
ward. 

‘Through the door and down by me, sir,’ Will said as he 
came. ‘Only he wouldn’t, sir.’ 

William Evans stopped,- and again pulled at his nose. 
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*Down by you?’ he said. ‘Yes, yes. Down by you. Only 
without me seeing him, I sty)pose?’ 

‘I didn’t think you’d see him.’ 

‘You didn’t what, boy ?’ 

‘Didn’t think you’d see him,’ Will repeated, raising his 
voice. 

Now, suddenly, William Evans came forward. He took 
hold of Will’s ear, and led him out to the open space near 
the desk. 

‘Stand there, boy. Now. Tegwyn Evans.’ 

There was no reply. 

‘Evans. Tegwyn Evans. You,’ William Evans shouted, 
pointing furiously at the door. 

Tegwyn seemed stuck. He did not move, although he went 
on staring, his face pale. 

‘Evans,’ William Evans shouted. 

‘Yes, sir,’ Tegwyn said smartly, as if he had only just 
heard. 

‘Evans, have you only brought your face to school this 
morning, or can we have the rest of you ?’ 

The class laughed. Even Will .smiled. But for all the effect 
the remark had on Tegwyn, he might have been deaf. 

‘Evans, come inside,' William Evan., shouted. ‘Come in, 
come in, come in, come in.’ 

Tegwyn, certain at last, pushed open the door and en- 
tered. He walked up to the master, his feet shuffling, his 
shoulders hunched forward, his neck pushed out. 

Here’s my head, my arse is coming, Will remembered. 

Tegwyn wore a darned grey jersey, dark brown breeches, 
thick grey stockings, and heavy black boots, caked with 
fresh mud. He stopped about a yard from William Evans, 
and looked up. 

‘Stand by Price,’ William Evans ordered, and Tegwyn 
obeyed. He and Will looked at each other, and moved very 
close together. 

‘Brychan Thomas,’ the master said gently. 

Yes, sir,’ Brychan answered, standing. 

‘Brychan, are you a good boy ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Brychan, have you got a knife?’ 
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‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And can you cut sticks with it, Brychan?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then go outside, Brychan, to the hedge by the bowling 
green. You know where I mean?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Brychan said, and moved at once to the door. 

‘Wait, boy, wait, wait, wait, wait. You don’t know what 
I want, do you ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. No, sir.’ 

‘Then what’s the good of rushing off?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘All right Brychan,’ William Evans said gently. ‘Now 
watch me, Brychan. I hold up my arm.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘You see how long it is 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good. Now, Brychan, I hold up my thumb.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘You see how thick it is ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then go, Brychan, to the h- Jge, and cut a stick for me. 
As long, now, as my arm. As thick, see, as my thumb.’ 

‘Yes, sii,’ Bryclyin said quickly, and darted out through 
the door. 

Will and Tegwyn stood very still. William Evans, ignor- 
ing them, went back to his desk, and took up his book. He 
continued to read aloud. 

‘ “They have m^t,” continued GrulTydd, “the sinew for 
our sinew, the hearts for our hearts, the blood for our blood. 
On the mountains they are lost. In the valleys they are fear- 
ful. We, by the shadow of this rock, by the light of this 
sun . . .” ’ 

Will was not listening. He was thinking of Brychan, fol- 
lowing his movements. It was normal, in the school, to senid 
a boy out to cut a stick for caning. Sometimes, even, you cut 
your own, the one you would be hit with. The precise in- 
structions William Evans had found necessary from ex*- 
perience ; without them, the merest switqh would be brought* 
‘Couldn’t reach up to no others, sir, my knife’s too blunt*’ 
But the ruling majority of the boys had a method which had 
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been passed from brother to brother. A thick enough stick 
would be cut, if ordered, but then they would take a bud, 
about a foot from the thin eikl, and cut a T, carefully, in the 
soft skin around it. Lifting the edges of the skin, they would 
bore in with the point of the knife, cutting across the fibres, 
arid then the skin would be smoothed back, and a lick of 
mud smeared over the T. As the stick hit the hand, it should 
break. The victim, forewarned (a tampered stick was always 
handed thick end first) would then yell as if he had been hit 
too hard. Always, when a stick broke, William Evans failed 
to send for another. He knew his own temper, and was 
quickly cautious. An obvious trick, such as ducking the 
hand so that the stick hit the desk, was certain to be punished, 
but ‘boring ’em’, so far as the boys knew, had never been 
discovered. Will waited, thinking of Brychan, knowing he 
could rely on him. He seemed almost to see the fine incision 
in the freckled skin. The door opened, and Brychan was 
back. 

William Evans stopped reading, and put out his hand 
for the stick. Brychan gave it to him, thick end first. Will 
felt Tegwyn close against his body. There was a smell of 
fresh cow-muck, from his boots. 

‘Discipline,’ William Evans said, standing above the 
boys. ‘Discipline, now, in every walk of life is essential. 
Hold out your hands.’ 

The boys obeyed. Will noticed that Tegwyn’s hand was 
much thicker than his own On the ends of the fingers there 
was a smear of bright yellow pollen. 

‘You, boy, for lateness,’ William Evans said, and swung 
the stick. 

Tegwyn took the cut on his fingers, without cry or move- 
ment. The stick did not break. Will saw Brychan anxiously 
watching. 

‘And you, boy, for inattention and disturbance.’ 

The stick swung again, and Will, looking at Brychan, 
yelled before it even reached his hand. At the same time he 
pushed his hand forward, so that the cut came on the 
bottom of the palm. The stick broke, and Will turned and 
jumped about, lifting his hand to his mouth and licking. 
The palm in fact hardly hurt at all. 
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‘Now, now, boy,’ William Evans said anxiously, looking 
down at the broken stick. 

‘It’s all right, sir.’ 

Eira was watching him with concern, but Phyllis Rees, 
beside her, was smiling and looking round at Brychan, 
whose face shone in the sun. 

‘Back to your desk, now. Quick march.’ 

Tegwyn, as if nothing had happened, and Will, keeping 
his hand in his armpit, obeyed. From behind the curtain 
came the steady chant of the Second Glass, in its four times 
table. William Evans, back at his desk, went on with his 
reading. For some time Will did not listen; but at last the 
cadences entered, and he sat forward, attentive. 

‘And thus,’ William Evans was concluding, ‘in the year 
of Our Lord one thousand and sixty-three . . .’ 

Years later, Will was to remember it, w'ord for word: 

‘ “. . . the good Gruffydd ap Llewellyn, the head and shield 
of the Cymri, fell through the treachery of his own men. 
The man who before was invincible stood now in the glens 
of desolation, after taking vast spoils, and victories without 
number, and countless treasm 3 of gold and silver, and 
jewels and purple robes. The body of the brave Gruffydd ap 
Llewellyn died, but his memory will live for ever in the 
hearts of the sons and daughters of Wales.” ’ 

‘Right. Break,’ William Evans said, shutting the book. 
Will and Biychan, pushing, were first through the door and 
out. 


3 

When Harry and Morgan met now, in the box, Morgan was 
full of the excitement of his new life. He stayed on, often 
talking of the ways the business could develop. Often he 
asked Harry to change turns, to fit in with his travelling, 
and Harry was usually willing to change, for Morgan would 
offer to do nights. But the strain of the double job was begin- 
ning to show, and soon, obviously, some decision would 
have to be made. 

In that spring they were all at a wedding party, one of the 
regular weddings between the farming families, and Morgan 
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had brought Mrs Priddy and Janie, who were relatives of 
the bride. Towards the end pf the party, Morgan announced 
his own engagement, to Jatiie. When the party was over, 
they all walked down together to the patch. 

/You’ve not seen the house then?’ Ellen said to Mrs 
Priddy. 

‘No, not to go in. Mind, they’re not going to live 
there' 

‘No?’ 

‘No, no. Janie wouldn’t want it. We’ve got used now, to 
the modern houses. I told Janie she couldn’t think of coming 
back out here.’ 

Ellen did not answer. She was looking at Harry’s back 
as he walked beside Morgan and Priddy. She wished that his 
suit had been better; the wear showed now in the sun. 

‘There’ll be Morgan’s work though,’ she said. ‘He’ll have 
to be in reach of the box.’ 

‘No, no, he’s giving up all that. There’s no future, I told 
him, in that.’ 

‘I see.’ 

Ellen was still looking at Harry’s suit. The jacket was 
stretched across the heavy shoulders. In the last year, sud- 
denly, he had broadened a good deal; b^s weight had gone 
up over fourteen stone, and none of his jackets fitted, though 
the trousers were still good. He had been very much slimmer 
when he had first worn this suit, ten years ago at their wed- 
ding in Peterstone. Ellen, seeing the breadth of the shoulders, 
felt suddenly that she might easily cry. But she could find no 
reason, except perhaps that a wedding always brought 
things back. Morgan’s suit, she noticed, was new. He wore 
it well, as he wore all his clothes, and his hair was tidily cut. 
He had started going to a barber in Gwenton, which very 
few men in the village did. Normally they cut hair for each 
other, with one or two specialists; Bill Thomas the ganger 
was very well spoken of. Of course, Ellen saw, Priddy’s suit 
was old too, but he wore it as if it had been made for him. 
Harry really, when they could see their way, must go in for 
another. 

‘With the dealing now,’ Mrs Priddy was saying, ‘he’s 
doing really quite well. And of course now, marrying Janie, 
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he can give his whole time to it. He’s got all sorts of plans/ 

‘Morgan always was very go-ahead/ Ellen said. 

Will and Eira^ in front, were walking self-consciously on 
either side of Janie. 

‘Do you like school?’ Janie at last managed to say. She 
had found the earlier conversation, especially with Eira, 
very difficult. 

‘I don’t mind it,’ Eira said. ‘Will can do it better.’ 

‘Can you, Will? You getting on all right?’ 

‘Not bad. Miss Thomas,’ Will said, kicking a stone. 

‘You’ll try for your scholarsljip, I suppose?’ 

‘We’re both trying,’ Eira said. ‘We’re two out of five 
from the school.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Janie said awkwardly. ‘But by then of 
course, Eira, you’ll be in Gwenton. You’ll be taking the 
scholarship from there.’ 

‘What do you mean.'” Eira asked, stopping and looking 
^P- 

‘The wedding, stupid. Didn’t you hear?’ Will said. 

‘But we won’t be moving will we, with the wedding? 
We’ve got a house already.’ 

‘It’s to be better for your Dada’s work, Eira, Janie said 
carefully. She wished that she had not spoken at all. 

‘I don’t want to go from here,’ Eira . aid. ‘I don’t want to 
live in the old town.’ 

Janie stared helplessly. She wanted so much to get on well 
with Eira, but she was still very nervous of her. A child a few 
years younger or a few years older would, she thought, have 
been easier. Awkwardly, she looked round at Morgan, who 
had heard but merely smiled. For a moment she was angry. 
His expression said so clearly that he was leaving it to her. 
But she had learned the dangers of anger. She turned to 
Eira, and nervously touched her arm. 

‘You’ll see now, Eira, it’ll be nice. When my Mam and 
Dad died, I had to go to the town. I used to live out here, 
just like you. Only we all got to do what’s best. In a fe\v 
years’ time, you see. You’ll like it.’ 

‘It’s not as if it’s far,’ Will said. ‘If I was you. I’d go.’ 

‘Well, you’re not me,’ Eira said sharply. She did not speak 
&gain until they were back at the patch. 
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After this first visit, Janie and Mrs Priddy were often at 
the house. Some of the furniture would be taken - there was 
no sense in wasting - and besides, there was Eira, who no 
longer protested, but who had still to learn to accept. Ellen 
had thought there would be trouble with Mrs Lucas, who 
would be losing her home. But she and Mrs Priddy got on 
well, and some arrangement was made between them - 
Ellen did not know what. Bit by bit, all the details of the 
change were coming out. After the wedding, Morgan and 
Janie were to take over the Priddys' bungalow. It was very 
nice, Mrs Priddy said, but not quite what she and Mr 
Priddy wanted. She had seen rather nearer the town just the 
place which would suit her: a very similar, rather larger 
bungalow - she was*sure she would be happier there. Priddy, 
who had thought she was happy where she was, bought the 
new bungalow. The old one was to be left on mortgage with 
Morgan and Janie. 

There were also to be changes in Morgan’s business. The 
van, which was still serviceable, w^as to be kept, but a lorry 
was to be bought, more adequate to the scale of business he 
could now do. For the time being the shed would be kept 
on, but another store was to be rented in Tredegar, and the 
buying was to be put on a different ba:is. The difficulty 
with this kind of trade was that it was too seasonal: at one 
time there would be too much to carry, a few months later 
nothing like enough. Morgan, after talking things over with 
Mrs Priddy, had a new plan. I’he fresh produce would be 
carried as before, but he would also carry much larger sup- 
plies of bottled and preserved fruit and vegetables, and 
jams and chutney s. He intended to place small local < on- 
tracts with the farmers’ wives and the other women in the 
villages. If the women knew that twelve dozen bottles of 
plums or pears, six dozen pots of jam, a few dozen chutneys 
and pickles, would be taken at a fixed price, they could 
easily increase their normal making by that amount. The 
fixed price was low, but jars and preserve bottles were pro- 
vided - Morgan got these wholesale through Priddy - and 
the sale was definite, collected from the house, and paid for 
on the spot. 

Morgan explained his system, in the course of making an 
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agreement with Harry to take three hundred jars of honey. 
‘What it is, see, Harry, Fm staking on faith. Up there, when 
money’s short, they’re offered poor old stuff - jam that’s 
hardly seen a bit of fruit, bottles of stuff that have been 
coloured and spiced up with chemicals - and yet it’s not all 
that cheap. I can beat that, see, even for price, if my quan- 
tity’s enough - Fve got to have quantity. That’s for the 
working people, mind. There is just a bit of a better class of 
trade: people that can’t touch the factory stuff and want a 
bit of country quality. Take your honey and some of this 
imported stuff: they're not the same thing. And if we label 
the heather honey now, separate, under its own name, and 
a bit of the stuff in the combs - I’ll get you those little 
frames, with a deckle, you know, for the table - well, there’s 
a good sale for that at good prices. Only still, see, Harry, 
faith. Faith that people need stuff of real quality - the old 
country stuff. And, of course, as well as needing it, that 
they’ll take it, when it’s offered to them.’ 

Harry agreed, though he couldn’t sec what faith had to 
do with it. The good food '^'as there, and to organize its 
distribution was sensible. So lar as he was concerned, the 
arrangement with Morgan saved him his annual outlay on 
jars, and he got# liis whole yield taken at once instead of 
having to take a few dozen jars at a time to the market. The 
jars, like all the containers Morgan was providing, came 
labelled with the distinctive sign: Morgan Rosser - Country 
Foods, The lettering was in red on white, with a gold border. 
Behind the lettering was a line-drawing of thr' valley and 
the Holy Mountain. 

In the following June, at West Street Congregational 
Church in Gwenton, Morgan married Janie. There was no 
honeymoon; the business was at too important a stage. The 
bungalow, ‘Mountain View’, was ready for them to move 
into. Morgan had finished at the box at the end of May. 
Eira, after the wedding, stayed on a few weeks with Mrs 
Lucas, and then went to Gwenton to join her father. The 
house across the lane was left empty, and Harry and Ellen 
wondered who would come there. Mrs Hybart said nobody 
had asked, and at eight-and-six a week there would obvi- 
ously be no rush. The garden, since Morgan Jiad taken up 
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dealing, had been badly let go. Mrs Lucas, after taking 
Eira to town, cleaned up and went to live with her sister, 
eight miles up the Trawsfynydd valley, near the ruins of 
the abbey. A new signalman, Bill Owen, in his middle 
twenties, came to replace Morgan, lodging with Bill Thomas 
the ganger. 

At thirty-six, Morgan’s close-curling black hair was be- 
ginning to be streaked with grey. He spoke and moved, 
now, with an added authority. There were rumours, par- 
ticularly among the farmers, that in terms of money he was 
not really doing well. All Janie’s nine hundred pounds had 
gone, and there was really very little coming into the house; 
everything that could be spared was going into the develop- 
ment of the business. Yet the rumours made little headway 
against Morgan’s appearance of confidence. He was now a 
figure in the district, and few doubted his success. 

At last the house on the patch was let. The Baptist 
minister, Joshua Watkins, who since coming to the village 
had lodged at Penydre, called on Mrs Hybart and asked for 
it. The inquiry was immediately overshadowed by the 
reason he gave, in the strictest confidence (but there were 
many people in Mrs Hybart’s confidence). He intended 
shortly to marry Edith Davies. The da^p would be fixed 
once the question of tlm house was settled. Well, at ten 
shillings a week, Mrs Hybart thought, the house could quite 
easily be arranged. Ten shillings? A rent of ten shillings? 
Joshua Watkins had not been thinking of quite so much. 
But there, to start your married life in, Mrs Hybart pointed 
out. Well, yes, perhaps so. Perhaps it might be managed. 

So in the spring after Morgan had married, Edie Davies, 
now Mrs Watkins, moved into Morgan’s house. Ellen was 
pleased, not only because she liked Edie but because she 
could not bear to see the house standing empty any longer. 
The winter had made it very damp, and she and Mrs 
Hybart lit fires in it for a week before the new tenants 
moved in. Harry was less pleased. He’d have preferred, he 
said, with unusual bitterness, a man to come there. The 
garden, just watch, would get worse than ever. He had no 
use for Watkins, even as a minister, and a few weeks’ ex- 
perience of Jiim as a neighbour was more than enough to 
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confirm this. There was the incident in the lane, when Harry 
and Lippy and Bill Hybart were spreading ashes; in the 
bad winter, with the carts up and down, it had been almost 
impassable. With half the job done, Watkins had come up 
the lane and stopped to congratulate them. ‘You’ve made a 
real good job there,’ he said, and Lippy was pleased and 
answered him, but Harry and Hybart turned away. A few 
days later, there was almost an open row. Edie, obviously 
embarrassed, came across to ask Ellen if flarry would 
mind emptying their lavatory bucket. ‘He isn’t sure, you 
see, where it’s got to go.’ 

‘I’ll show him,’ Harry said, thinking of the dingle beyond 
the drying-green where all the buckets from the patch were 
emptied. But this was not what had been asked. 

‘You know better than me,’ Watkins said, self-deprecat- 
ingly. ‘I’m no good at that sort of job. You know how it has 
to be done.’ 

‘You carry it to the dingle, tip it, ar)d bring the bucket 
back,’ Harry said. 

Joshua Watkins w^aited. He knew how these men had to 
be humoured. 

‘Shall I show you where ?’ Harry asked. 

‘Well, no, you seg, Mr Price. It isn’t exactly that . . .’ 

‘All right, I’m busy,’ Harry said, and walked away. 

That evening, as it was getting dark, Harry stood in his 
garden watching, while the little minister, in the black he 
always wore, carried tlu' bucket across the drying-green, 
looking round to see that he was alone, but missing Hairy 
where he stood in the shadow. Harry laughed, but was 
angry again next day when, standing in the garden, he 
heard from the house Watkins’s high voice rehearsing his 
prayers and sermon. It went on for more than an hour, in 
Welsh, although the eventual delivery would be in English. 
This practice, it seemed, was to get the first flow right. 
Harry cursed when he weni back in, and both Will and 
Ellen were frightened. Still, usually, he was dark and silent, 
with the characteristic clouding of the deep eyes. But occa- 
sionally - and every occasion was remembered - he would 
break out and curse, with extreme violence, never touch- 
ing anyone or anything while the rage lasted, yet always, it 
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seemed, only a few inches from touching, the heavy body 
held tense and strained. Jcfshua Watkins was always enough 
to bring this out in him, beyond, as he recognized, any 
limits of fairness. 

* Then, in that same spring, there was a different kind of 
outburst. Will, with three others, had sat for his scholarship 
to the Gwenton grammar school. William Evans did not 
know what chance there was. Will and his friend Brychan 
were probably the best boys; ‘but there, Brychan see, his 
parents won’t let sit.’ Harry sat with Will in the evenings 
practising sums. He had been, since his own days at school, 
an unusually quick calculator. He also talked about gram- 
mar and words. 

‘Take I said to you now, “The son of Pharaoh’s daughter 
is the daughter of Pharaoh’s son”. Is that right?’ 

Will repeated the sentence, and shook his head. ‘It’s non- 
sense, Dada. Isn’t it?’ 

‘Well,’ Harry said. ‘Take this one, it’s the same. “The 
river of Glynmawr’s valley is the valley of Glynmawr’s 
river”.’ 

‘Yes,’ Will said doubtfully. The freckles stood out in 
heavy blotches on the originally fine skin of his face and 
neck. The reddish hair, now less bright^, hung in a fringe on 
his forehead. Harry leaned over, inscribed the sentence in 
his quick, clear writing, and bracketed the clauses. Will 
watched the strain and movf*ment of the words. 

They came to enjoy working together. They competed in 
mental arithmetic, up to sums like seventeen times a hun- 
dred and seventeen, glancing and laughing at each other to 
see who would be first. Then, on the last evening before the 
examination, Ellen made Harry stop and prepared her son 
in her own way. For a special occasion like this, she washed 
his hair with beaten egg, as she often washed her own. Next 
morning she took him to Gwenton and as far as the gates of 
the school. 

The result was better than Ellen had expected, though 
Harry had always been confident. Will passed easily, with 
very high marks. Harry rode to Gwenton, to buy the local 
paper, and when he arrived back he was extraordinarily 
excited, throwing his bike at a run along the hedge under* 
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the holly, and shouting the news to Ellen and Will and the 
neighbours. Will was made a great fuss of by everyone, and 
several neighbours gave him presents. He himself valued 
most his father’s excitement; he had never before seen him 
quite like this. 

Next day Ellen went to Gwenton and brought back a 
present of two books. They were strange to Will, and he did 
not understand, either then or later, quite how they had 
been chosen. They were translations, in green paper covers, 
of the Trojan Women of Euripides, and the Prometheus 
Chained of Aeschylus. These made, excluding Will’s story 
books, the fifth and sixth books in the house. The others 
were the Bible, English Authors^ Everybody's Home Doctor, 
and the Manual of Beekeeping, Will read the plays, still 
numb under the tension of his father’s excitement. Harry 
said they must now really start to get some books together; 
before there hadn’t been the need. 

4 

From the window of the box Haiiy saw Morgan’s van cross 
the bridge and draw up. As Morgan came down to the plat- 
form, he moved aw^^y from the window, whistling nervously 
under his breath. He heard Morgan calling across to Will 
Addis, and then his heavy steps up to the box. He picked up 
a paper, keeping his back to the door. 

‘Well, all right. Signalman?’ 

‘You, is it?’ 

‘Aye. Thought I’d come to relieve you.’ 

Harry smiled and moved away to the far end of the box. 

‘What’s the matter with you, Harry? Every time I see 
you now, you’re closed tight like you used to be.’ 

‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘Your new neighbour getting on your neives?’ 

‘Watkins? No.’ 

‘Look, be straight, Harry. Loosen up, mun. It’s got that 
you don’t ever say what you really think.’ 

‘How do you know what I think ?* 

‘Aye, go on. Stare me out. I’m used to it.’ 

Harry looked away. 
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*YouVe been here too long, Harry. You’re getting, I can 
see you, like all these people.’ 

‘Am I?’ 

‘Look, if I thought you’d hit back I’d punch your nose 
for you. Anything to get some reaction.’ 

‘There’s nothing to fight about.’ 

‘No? Well, all right then. You’ve heard, I suppose, these 
rumours going about?’ 

‘What rumours?’ 

‘About me.’ 

‘All sorts of things get said.’ 

‘Aye. And you’re one of the few men I’d trust to judge 
for himself. Still, I wanted to tell you.’ 

‘About what?’ 

‘It’s no use denying there have been difficulties,’ Morgan 
said, and settled himself on the hard chair by the grate. 
‘Only I want you to know, you, Harry, particularly, that 
I’m doing all right and can see what I’m at. Business is a 
new thing to us. It’s not a set job, but making your own job. 
You’ve got to keep pushing on or get pushed back.’ 

‘Nothing new about that.’ 

‘I had to spend capital, Harry, and it wasn’t mine to 
spend, not in the ordinary wa>. It come through my wife, 
and it’s that the rumours are playing at These people don’t 
like what just had to happen. Here was land turned into 
money, but then turned back not into land but into some- 
thing else. Land they value, but not anything else.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ Hariv said. He was looking up to where a 
cloud-shadow was moving ovei the rockfall of the Holy 
Mountain. 

‘Which is why, among other things, they’re so backward. 
It’s always been so in Wales. There’s never been the capital, 
Harry. Our coal and iron had to be got out with English 
money. The English, see, always understood money better.’ 

Harry was listening now, but still warily. He was wait- 
ing for terms he could feel. 

‘They’re strong enough, Harry, in their own little patch, 
their own fields. But what they don’t realize is there’s far 
stronger things, not like people at all, breaking in from out- 
side. If a man digs hard enough he’ll eat: that’s all they see 
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of it. But a miner digs, just as hard, and it isn’t the same. 
The coal has to go out and come back as meat, and a lot 
can go wrong with that. Even here it’s the same. It isn’t 
just what they grow, but what happens out there, places 
they’ve never seen and know nothing about.’ 

Harry smiled suddenly, but to himself, and following some 
line of thought of his own. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ 

‘I was thinking about old Lucas. You know, up Gefn. He 
was here the other day. Going on about what he’d got for 
his wheat. Made out it would ruin him. “What we want, 
see, Harry, is another war. Not a war would hurt anybody 
mind, but to bring the prices up a bit.” ’ 

‘What did you tell him ?’ 

‘I didn’t tell him anything.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, if old Jack come to me and said, “Harry, what we 
want’s a river running up the mountain”, would I tell 
him?’ 

‘But that’s just where you’re wrong, Harry. I’ve often 
told you, and I know you take no notice. But take the strike. 
We saw what happened there, you as quick as anyone. 
Stuck here, turning^over the same bloody clods year in year 
out, they’re just like babies really. You know, reaching and 
reaching for the same tassel, and when they got it they don’t 
know what to do with it. But you, Harry, you’ve seen how 
it goes. You’re here, in the box, an industrial worker, and 
that’s a fact. Your gardening’s neither here nor there. Your 
future’s a matter of the whole national economy, not how 
hard you dig.’ 

‘What I grow I sell to you. I get the shillings.’ 

‘Aye, shillings, that’s the point, but you don’t live on 
shillingii. What I’m saying is, take a long look at it all. Ask 
yourself, honest now, where the future is. That’s what I did, 
after the strike, and I tell you it’s working out.’ 

‘Aye, you’re getting what you want.’ 

‘And this is only the start, mind. There’s no limit, none, 
so along as we see the real situation. Here, I’m saying, you 
can’t. Your eyes are down all the time, on the muck or the 
dust. If you look up what is it you see? Mountains. Miles 
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and miles of barren, bloody mountains. You got to break out 
of it, Harry, before it’s too late.’ 

‘That was right for you,’ Harry said. 

Morgan got up, and walked across to the narrow bench 
under the window. 

‘Why is it, Harry, you won’t talk this out straight? What 
is it really you're afraid of ?’ 

There was a shout from the platform. Harry went to the 
window, and saw Will Addis. 

‘Three for the pickup, Harry.’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘How’s your old snaps?’ Morgan shouted, leaning past 
Harry at the window. 

‘Can’t you see?’ 

‘What you want for half a dozen bunches?’ 

‘What I’d get is a week in the clink.’ 

‘Snaps don’t make good bunches,’ Harry said. 

Morgan smiled, watching him. ‘I might have known it 
was no use talking.’ 

‘Who to? Addis?’ 

.‘You or Addis. You’re all the same.’ 

‘He’s better than he was. Them beds this year is pretty 
good.’ 

Harry looked out at th(' beds along the platform, bright 
with the pink and yellow antirrhinunjs. 

‘Let’s talk business, then, if you won’t do the other.’ 

‘Business?’ 

‘Aye. That’s what I come for. Sit down a minute.’ 

‘I got the pickup to see in.’ 

‘You can do that with your eyes shut. Now just you listen.’ 

Harry went on making his preparations for the train. 

‘I’ve come to a turning-point, Harry, and I’ve come to 
you. What I’ve got to do is reorganize and I’ve got to do it 
quick. Up to now I been running all over, buying and sell- 
ing. But now, see, with the stuff I’ve got to handle. I’ve 
got to concentrate and reorganize before I can go on and 
expand.’ 

‘Yes, I saw that would come.’ 

‘The selling depends on me, naturally. I’ve got the con- 
tacts and I know the market. But to use all that I need my 
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whole time. It’s there, see, asking to be expanded, and here 
am I running up Trawsfynydd for three dozen eggs or 
Gampstone for a dozen rabbits.’ 

‘Aye, I’ve thought about that.’ 

‘Well, now look, Ilarry. What I need, see, is a buyer. A 
chap I know, a chap I can trust, a chap with the back- 
ground. Somebody that knows where to go, what the stuff’s 
worth, all that.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I’m putting it to you, Harry.’ 

‘Me?’ 

‘I’m putting the offer of the job to you.’ 

‘I got a job.’ 

Morgan closed his eyes. ‘If you was to use this for buying, 
mun, you’d make both our fortunes.’ 

‘Use what?’ 

‘This bloody stubbornness. This pretending you don’t 
understand.’ 

‘Aye, that.’ 

‘Look, Harry. Be serious. I’ll go through my books with 
you, you can see exactly what’s what. And I’ll offer, guar- 
anteed, four pounds a week and the expenses of the van. 
What d’you say?’ ^ 

Harry hesitated, looking down at his hand, where a 
bramble scratch was healing. He rubbed his thumb along 
the still reddened skin, and then pushed his hand back over 
his thinning hair. 

‘That’s thirty bob a week on what you’re getting, 
mind.’ 

‘Aye. Seventy-eight quid a year. I’m thinking of that.’ 

‘I know it would work, Harry, I’m sure of it. We’ve known 
each other now, what, twelve years. We’d get on, mun.’ 

Harry moved to see the pickup into the siding. 

‘Thanks for making the offer,’ he said, as he locked the 
black lever of the points. 

‘It’s for my good as much as yours. I know your value, 
Harry.’ 

Nothing more was said, for some minutes, while the 
pickup operations continued. Morgan stood in the centre 
of the box, waiting. 
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‘I appreciate it/ Harry said at last, walking across to the 
register. ‘Only I don’t see my way to it.* 

‘Why not? What’s wrong with it?’ 

‘Just I don’t see my way. There’s nothing wrong/ 

Morgan looked at the stiff, heavy figure, and at the 
strong, coarse face. Harry’s eyes were very dark and with- 
drawn. 

‘Take your time, Harry, think about it. The end of August 
is time enough.’ 

‘No, I won’t hang you about. It’s fair you should know 
now.’ 

‘But think, Harry. Think of Ellen, think of Will. This 
could be the making of all of you. You know you could do 
the job.’ 

‘Aye, it’s not that.’ 

‘Well, what is it, then ? Fve a right to know, surely.’ 

‘Nothing. Nothing against it.’ 

‘You don’t like the idea of business, is that it? Or you 
think it wouldn’t be secure enough?’ 

‘What’s secure?’ 

‘You think dealing’s wrong. Is that it?’ 

‘No, I told you all that when you were starting.’ 

‘You did, yes. You told me. But for yourself, I suppose, it’s 
different?’ 

‘No, Morgan. Dealing’s all the same.’ 

‘Then why not?’ 

Harry hesitated. Morgan, watching him, saw what he had 
so often seen before in this man: an extraordinary tension 
between what was felt and w^hat could be said. Whenever 
the eyes were dark, like this, the old, losing struggle was 
being waged. 

‘You put it to me as why not,’ Harry said slowly. ‘I put it 
to myself as why.’ 

‘WeU, that. I’d think, is soon answered. I'here’s the money 
to start with, that’s the first consideration.’ 

‘Is it?’ 

‘Then the work, Harry. Getting about, seeing new places, 
being your own boss.’ 

Still Harry was watching him, his lips very full and 
pressed slightly forward. 
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‘There’s every reason, Harry. Don’t tell me, for instance5 
the money don’t weigh with you.’ 

^Aye. The money weighs all right.’ 

‘Well, then?’ 

Harry walked across to his jacket, which was hanging 
behind the door. He stood, silent, for some moments. A 
swift was flying above the bridge. He saw it against the lines 
of the telephone wires, with their short, irregular black joins. 

‘It’s only fair I should say no now, Morgan. And to say 
again that I appreciate your offering it to me.’ 

‘Blast you, Harry,’ Morgan said, and walked across the 
box. There were small beads of sweat along the lines from 
his nose to the corners of his mouth. Harry glanced up again 
at the swift. 

‘You say that’s your attitude, Harry. Only don’t think I’m 
taking it as final. I’ve had this thought out long enough, I 
can tell you. I’ve gone over it every way, and I know it’s the 
right thing. And I’ll say it to Ellen, mind. You watch, she’ll 
be on my side.’ 

Harry stiffened momentarily, and then relaxed. ‘We won’t 
quarrel about it, Morgan, whichever way it goes.’ 

‘You see, you’re admitting it’s not final.’ 

‘Nothing’s final. Only I’ve given you my answer.’ 

‘We’ll see,’ Morgan said, and went past him and opened 
the door. ‘You see, you’ll be in that van up there by Christ- 
mas, I bet you.’ 

‘Always glad of a ride,’ Harry said. 

‘Working in it, that’s what I mean.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Yes, Hariy. Yes. Yes. I tell you, it’s meant to work out 
like I said.’ 

Morgan’s voice was broken, and the rims of his eyes were 
startlingly red. Harry looked at him, and then moved away. 

‘Anyway, thanks for looking in, Morgan.’ 

‘I’ll be back.’ 

‘I hope you will. I’ll have some stuff for you.* 

‘It isn’t the stuff I want, Harry. It’s you.’ 

Harry smiled and walked away to the far side of the box. 

‘And keep your feet well stuck in that mud, mind,’ 
Morgan shouted. 


T-b.c. - o 
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‘Aye, perhaps.’ 

Morgan slammed the door and went away down the 
steps and along the platform. Harry saw the van turn and 
move back over the bridge. Above it, the swift still darted 
against the wires and the sky. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


I 

Standing at the window of Harry’s bedroom, Matthew 
saw tlie milk-van draw up in the lane. Until the end of the 
war the milk had still come by cart; you took out a jug to 
be filled from the churn. Now, in the back of the van, were 
milk-crates and shiny-topped bottles; he was glad to 
see them. He started as he saw* the driver walk round. The 
walk came through even before the name, and for a 
moment lie was back in the schoolroom, with Mrs Powell’s 
voice loud behind the high green curtain, and the ring- 
liandle turning on the door from the porch. Tegwyn pulled 
one of the crates, lift('d two bottles from it, and walked as 
always, his legs stiff, his head thrust foi^vard, to Ellen at the 
back door. 

‘Icgwyn’s the milkman, then?’ 

‘Aye, doing very well.’ 

Matthew had cwie up aftcT breakfast to shave Harry and 
it had been tiring for them both: for Matthew because he 
had never shaved anyone else, and the angle seemed always 
wrong, yet he could not grip, for fear of hurting the aching 
shoulders; for Harry, because the effort of sitting up tired 
him, and he had got impatient, once grasping the razor and 
using it with several quick, violent, scraping strokes, before 
it slipped again from his hand. Now Matthew was wiping 
the blade, while Hany lay back to rest. 

‘Not late still, is he ?’ 

‘Tegwyn? No, he’s a reliable cliap.’ 

Tegwyn was talking to Ellen at the back door, but when 
he turned Matthew tapped the window, and he looked up, 
startled. Tlu' face of this man in his thirties reproduced, for 
a moment, the frightened stare of the boy who had looked 
round the door Then he smiled, as Matthew waved, and 
through the glass they gestured to each-other. Tegwyn lifted 
his thumb towards the bedroom and,^ with his expressive 
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face, successfully mimed the question about Harry. Mat- 
thew nodded and turned to go down. But when he reached 
the back door, Tegwyn had got back in his van and driven 
on up the lane. 

There was plenty to do, in the new day, Harry had said 
not to bother about the gardens, but still the jobs must be 
done. He went out to the strip beyond the drying green, 
and began the day’s work. The first job was to finish plant- 
ing the savoys Harry had been working at with the first 
attack. He dibbed the stalks in the soft red earth, following 
Harry’s pattern. It seemed particularly important that 
these should grow well. 

On the next strip there were late apples to pick and carry 
back in boxes, then wipe and store on the slatted shcK es in 
the shed. On his way back down the lane, Tegwyn had left 
a sack of potatoes from Jack Thomas, The heavy sack 
stood blocking the shed door, and he strained to get it back 
into the depth of the mustv shed. As he came with his last 
load of apples, Ellen called him for dinner. 

After dinner he went back to the gaiden. There were the 
lettuce for spring to transplant, and the dead canes to cut 
from the raspberry strip, that w^as badly overgrown. When 
the light showed the first signs of fading, he moved to the 
hives by the lavender hedge. There were mouseboards to fit 
at the entrance to each hive, and, though each job was 
simple, it was dusk w^hen he came to the end of the row. 
The mountains were black across the valley and mist was 
rising in the low fields by the river. 

He went back across the lane and into the house. Tea was 
ready, and he sat with his mother in the half-dark kitchen, 
lit only by the crackling flames of sleeper-wood in the grate. 
As the fire burned lower, neither of them moved to put on 
the light. Matthew sat in his father’s chair, his hands loosely 
resting on the wooden ends of its arms. It was very quiet, 
and they sat for some time without speaking. 

Then, after six, they moved into the living-room, where 
there were various insurance and club forms, stored in 
Harry’s desk, to be examined and seen to, and letters to 
write. Matthew sat writing, and Ellen stood opposite him, 
telling him what to say. Soon after eight, they went back to 
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the kitchen and Ellen prepared to go up to bed. She was 
filling a hot-water bottle at the sink when the bell from the 
bedroom rang loudly. 

‘I’ll go.’ 

‘All right, Will. Only take up the bottle. It might be that.’ 

When Matthew reached the bedroom Harry was sitting 
up, his arms stretched forward over the covers. After the 
shave and the long sleep, his face looked younger and 
easier. 

‘Was it the bottle you wanted?’ 

‘Aye, I woke sudden.’ 

‘You’ve had a good sleep. You look better.’ 

‘I was dreaming, I think.’ 

‘What about?’ 

‘It’s just things come back.’ 

‘Good things?’ 

‘It don’t seem to be here. Will. In Llangattock, always.’ 

‘Yes. Always where we grow up.’ 

‘But not feeling like a boy. Will. Feeling like now, and the 
same things happening, but as if they were happening 
there.’ 

‘Yes, I know.’ 

Harry was qui^t, looking away at the dark square of the 
window. ‘When I go. Will, I want it to be that way.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘You know what I mean. I shan’t say it again.’ 

‘I understand.’ 

The room was very silent now, and the valley beyond the 
window was an empty darkness. 

‘You been working in the garden ?’ 

‘Yes. Done a good day.’ 

‘Good job there are no pigs.’ 

‘I agree.’ 

‘At home it was all pigs. I’ve never liked them.’ 

‘You’ve kept them though.’ 

‘Aye, for the bacon. I’ve never liked them.’ 

‘Could anybody?’ 

‘He did,’ Harry said sharply. ‘Fetch a bucket of acorns^ 
Harry. Fetch a bucket of beech-mast, Harry. Gut them cab- 
bages for them, Harry. We used to laugh at him at it.’ 
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Matthew sat very still. He wanted to look at the photo- 
graph of Jack Price, but could not risk it. 

‘Well, Gran was a good man.’ 

‘Aye. You could say that.’ 

‘You sound a bit doubtful.’ 

‘It was harder then,’ Harry said, and his eyes clouded. His 
fingers moved impatiently at the edge of the covers. 

‘There’s a bit of that in it always,’ Matthew said. 

‘Yes. Naturally.’ 

‘We just have to put up with it, I suppose.’ 

‘There’s woi.se than that,’ Harry said. 

The silence settled again, and they sat waiting. Matthew 
looked past the bed at the photographs on the walls, then 
down again to Ilany’s fine hands, that lay crossed over his 
thighs. 

‘It’s hard to be light with the ill,’ Harry said, suddenly. 

‘Is it?’ 

‘You’ve done right. You’ve been straight v/ith me.’ 

‘I hoj)e I have.’ 

‘Being straight is difficult when it comes.’ 

‘You mean telling the truth? If the truth’s unpleasant?’ 

‘Aye, that. Though that can be solved. A man knows his 
own pain. If there’s comfoit given, he t{»kes it as comfort, 
not as anything else.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It’s different being straight, Will. It’s like turning a 
focus, and it’s all there to look at. Only the focus is pain, 
and you daren’t really touch it. You daren’t move anything, 
if you don’t like what you see.’ 

‘No, it’s late then.’ 

Harry turned and looked into his face. It was the look, 
suddenly, of a father bending over his child, watching for 
sleep or for pain. 

‘I went through the decision,’ Harry said. ‘When Mam 
was going.’ 

‘Yes, you told me.’ 

‘Not it all, Will. I go back now, confused, as if it was all 
still happening.’ 

‘It was cancer, wasn’t it?’ 

Harry’s hands moved quickly along the edge of the covers. 
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‘Will, IVe only that once been angry. Not temper, tem- 
per is easy. Her with cancer, and picking stones in the fields. 
Picking stones a shilling a cartload, I still can’t get past it. 
I can see her now, bending over, picking the stones. I can 
feci them, feel their edges, feel the stones in my hands.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Dad and us thrt'e lx)ys went in to the hospital. But only 
I went inside, to her bed. He would never go in. I begged 
him to go in. He hated hospitals. Hated them like a child.’ 

The pale hands moved again, slowly. 

‘It was a hot day, I remember. You could smell the horses 
in the streets, llie four of us stood there, outside the hosj^ital. 
Theie was a high blank wall, and we stood under it, in our 
black suits and the high collars chafing us. “(io you on in, 
Harry, you do the talking.'’ 

‘ “Yes.” 

‘I went in and saw her. There was nothing to say. I just 
took her hand and held it, till it was time to go. In the 
corridor outside, the doctor spoke lo.me. He talked like 
talkiiig to a fool. He said it over, thn'c times, like talking 
from the top of a tree. I understood it the first time. If I 
didn’t answer it was I didn’t know what to say.’ 

‘There, take' it *casy,’ Matthew sakl, for the fists were 
tight, and the blood had come up into the face. 

‘I went out and said it to Dad and ni) brothers. Without 
an operation, no hope. With an operation, fifty-fifty, no 
promises. We stood down there in the street. I had to go 
back up and say.’ 

‘They agreed?’ 

‘He wouldn’t say. He didn’t want her cut up. That’s all 
he kept saying. My brotliers said they’d agree what we 
decided. And I had no right. She was past asking.’ 

‘You decided?’ 

‘I said we had to decide, standing there in the street. Dad 
looked at me suddenly and said make up my own mind. I 
went back and said operate. “You’re very wise, Mr Price.” 
Not that it was kindly said. Then we went and walked in 
the market, not talking a lot. She lived three more 
years.’ 

‘And even if she hadn’t, you’d still have been right.’ 
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‘It’s easy to say that. Like that doctor talking. “You’re 
very wise, Mr Price,” ’ 

‘I didn’t mean that.’ 

‘No. But you say, take the knife. I’d been holding her 
hand and I had to get up and decide. What I mean now, 
the focus of pain and we say we daren’t touch it. And the 
wall quite blank, no windows over the street, I said go on, 
and we walked in the crowds in the market.’ 

‘You were right. You know you were right.’ 

Harry looked up at him, surprised, as if this was not the 
face he was expecting to see. Matthew looked back at him, 
and then Ellen came quietly in behind them. 

‘All right, then ?’ 

‘Aye, with my company,’ Harry said, looking away, and 
caught both their hands. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


I 

Jack Price, after his wife’s death, lived with his eldest son 
Owen, who had stayed in Llangattock as a roadman. Harry 
occasionally visited him there, once or twice taking Will. It 
was a small, quiet, very formal cottage, filled with what Will 
remembered as a curious brown light. Even Jack Price was 
subdued and untalkative in it, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity to leave. Owen’s wife died, and within a season 
Jack Price was sixty-five and could leave the farm where he 
had worked since before his wedding. He sent for Harry, 
and said that he wanted to live in Glynmawr. Two days 
later he came down alone on the bus. The bus had to stop 
for several minutes, at the bottom of th^ lane, for all his 
things to be unloaded. 

For Will, the arrival of his grai Ifather was strange and 
exciting. Jack Price turned to him and talked, as the others 
had not heard him talk since their childhood. The end of 
work seemed to have released his spirit. He read Will’s 
school-books, talked of the politics he remembered, teased 
both Will and Harry with dialect words that he had known 
as a boy but that had gone out of use. Then, as the spring 
came, he began working in Harry’s gardens, on the bees and 
pigs and poultry, and sometimes in the house itselt. Often 
Harry came home from the box to find some alteration made 
which he had not been asked about. In his easy way the old 
man dominated the house, and Harry saw coming back to 
life the father he remembered - the quick, excitable, incal- 
culable man who had been submerged for so many years in 
the morose silence of the cottage in Langattock. Watching 
his father, Harry felt a straining of spirit in himself; a move- 
ment where for years there had been deadlock. Since he had 
first left home he had never laughed so much as he now did, 
when his father took over an evening, talking extravagantly, 
bringing the past back until it seemed that living had always 
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been exciting and easy. Will, who had known only the silent, 
bov/ed figure, listened as if in a new world, and asked for 
particular stories again and again. 

One day as he rode up the lane from school, he heard a 
strange high shouting, beyond the patch. He ran his bike 
along the hedge by the holly, and followed the shouting. 
Across the drying greeii, by the apple-trees, Harry and Jack 
Price were shouting and dancing, clapping their liands above 
their heads. Above them, twenty feet in the air and still 
rising, a swarm of bees moved in a gathering brown cloud. 
Will had seen many swarms, but the first thing he noticed, 
now, was the way his father and grandfather were dancing; 
the bees seemed only an excuse. And then Ellen arrived, 
carrying a zinc bath full of pans, and they all took the pans 
and began a furious drumming and clattering on them. The 
brown cloud ro^c steadily higher, above the apple trees. Still, 
the tanging cc»ntinuecl, and the excited shouting. Then sud- 
denly, 'they’re going,’ Ellen shouted, and at once the tang- 
ing was stopped and Harry was running away down the 
green, through the hedge by his garden, and into the field 
beyond. "I’hc cloud was against the sun, flying west to the 
mountains. ‘And you, boy,’ Jack Price shouted. Will ran 
back through the patch, and fetched, his bike. The excite- 
ment was still racing in him, as he rode down the patch to 
the road. At the shop Han^y was waiting, and took the bike. 
Will went on, acro<!:> country. The swarm was far ahead of 
them now, but they had got its direction. 

Will ran dowm the field, past Elwyn’s cottage, to the 
plank bridge over the river. He made for the opening 
through the railway embankment. A goods train was pass- 
ing on thc/down line, the engine labouring and sending out 
a great grey cloud of smoke. The fireman was shying knobs 
of coal at the scurrying rabbits along the embankment. 
Elwyn always said how much coal they got there, ‘coal and 
rabbits from the same bank’. Stubby stalactites hung from 
the grey arch under the line. Beyond was a wide view of the 
rising ground to the mountain. He climbed on a stile and 
looked up into the sky. There was nothing, not even a bird. 
He looked back towards the patch and then at the trees to 
see the direction of the wind. But it was very slight, hardly 
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more than a breath. After two more fields he reached the 
deep cutting of the old road. It was deseited and silent. 

He called, but there was no answer. He walked north, 
listening. Then, round a bend, he saw his bike lying on its 
side in a bed of nettles, the back wheel still slowly spinning. 
There was a glat beyond the nettles, and a path to the 
mountain. He called again, and then ran up the path. A 
long narrow wood lay ahead, and as he passed through it, 
to the steep bracken rise, he heard Harry call. At the end of 
a narrow field, on the edge of a dingle, Harry stood looking 
up at the bees. They were settling on a branch about seven 
feet from the ground, the brown crawling beard slowly 
growing in size. As Will came up, Harry was laughing ex- 
ultantly. The sweat had made little runnels of dirt down 
his cheeks, and his hair was wet and matted to his head. 
The leg of his trousers had been torn, and Will could see 
the dotted red line of the scratch underneath. But the luck 
of finding the bees was everything. 

The bees settled slowly, and the branch looped gracefully 
with their weight. 

‘Watch them, but keep away*’ Harry said. ‘FlI go back 
for my kit.’ 

‘If they go again sl^ll I keep after them?’ 

‘Just stay.’ 

It was forty minutes before Harry got back to the swarm. 
He came up the field, carrying the two-handled zinc bath at 
his chest. In the bath was a box, with his gauntlets and veil 
and blower. 

‘All quiet?’ 

‘Aye, it’s humming nov/, not buzzing.’ 

‘Aye, they’re settling.’ 

Harry took the bath and carried it down into the dingle. 
He .>et it upside down, immediately below the swarm. Then, 
setting the lid very carefully against the bath, he put the 
box beside it. He stuffed the cloth into the waistband of his 
trousers, then tucked his trouser ends inside his socks, and 
put on the veil, which was sewn to the brim of an old felt 
hat. He drew the bottom of the veil tightly around his neck, 
then crouched and took up the blower. He unscrewed the 
back; and pulled out an edge of the rolled corrugated paper, 
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and lit it with a match. He screwed up again, and stood 
testing the bellows. A thin trail of acrid blue smoke came 
from the long spout. Putting the blower under his arm, he 
pulled on his gauntlets, and looked round the dingle. 

‘Shall I come, Dad ?’ 

‘No, you keep right back.’ The voice was muffled by the 
veil. 

Harry walked carefully around under the swaim, seeing 
how the branch lay in relation to the main bush. Then he 
touched the lid again and bent and picked up the open 
wooden box. He got up on to the bath, and slowly lifted the 
box past his chest, until it rested at one end of his shoulder. 
The bees were already disturbed ; several were Hying around 
his hands, and the noise had thinned and sharpened. He 
shifted his feet on the bath, and reached up past the swarm 
to grip the branch. He tested it with a very light pull, and 
checked again the position of the box Scores of bees were 
now flying around, but he could not use the blower, which 
was in the hand holding the other end of the box. He hesi- 
tated and then suddenly pulled downwards on the branch, 
with his whole weight. At the same moment, with a heave of 
his shoulder, he thrust the box up around the swarm. There 
was an immediate violent buzzing, and a cloud of bees 
around his head. With his right hand he was now violently 
shaking the branch, getting the swarm free. He stepped 
down, one foot slipping from the bath as he staggered under 
the weight of the box. He lot the box go down and grabbed 
for the lid, clapping it over the box. He pulled the cloth from 
his waistband and spread it quickly over the lid. He was 
surrounded now by a cloud of angry bees: so many, indeed, 
that there might almost be none in the box. He stood up and 
used his smoke blower, moving away. Slowly the bees circled 
away from him, and then went down to crawl over the box 
and the cloth. Puffing the thin smoke, Harry walked up the 
dingle, a strange figure in the veiled hat and the long 
gloves. 

‘Mind, keep away, till they’ve settled down.’ 

He stood picking bees from his clothes, throwing them 
lightly down towards the box, in which the angry buzzing 
continued. Then he picked a stone and set it on the lid. 
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Walking away, he smoked carefully all over his body, and 
then started taking ofT the gauntlets. Finally he took off the 
veiled hat, turned it upside-down and picked a bee from 
inside it. 

‘They’ll take some carrying home, won’t they?’ 

‘You keep away. I’ll manage them on the bike.’ 

‘Shall I carry the other stuff?’ 

‘No, you can’t manage that. We’ll leave the bath, get it 
tomorrow.’ 

‘I can take the blower and the hat and so on.’ 

‘Aye. In a few minutes.’ 

Harry squatted, and eased his shoulders. Down on the 
box, a hundred or more bees were crawling over the cloth. 
After a few minutes he put on the gloves and hat again, 
and, sliding back the lid a few inches, got most of the strag- 
glers in. Then he crouched by the box, feeling under its 
edges with his fingers. Will saw him take the strain, and 
then lift suddenly. 

‘Go on, get away,’ Harry shouted, coniing straight up the 
dingle. 

Will walked beside him, carry’ll g the blower and sending 
out smoke at the bees that were still loose and following 
them. While he wa!^ enjoying this, he caught a glimpse of 
Harry’s face, and stopped. He was walking awkwardly, with 
the box across his chest, but all the strain seemed to be in the 
face: the lips drawn back, baring the big teeth; the eyes 
narrowed ; the forehead knotted and red. 

‘You’ll have to rest them, Dad. You won’t get all the way 
down.’ 

Harry did not answer: he was watching the ground ahead 
of him, choosing his path. Will walked beside him, seeing 
the road come nearer. At last they reached the fence and 
Harry bent to put the heavy box on the grass. 

‘Get the bike. We shall be all right now.’ 

Will scrambled over the fence and wheeled the bike over 
the grass. Harry lifted the box to the fence, and climbed 
over, balancing it. 

‘Hold the bars.’ 

When the bike was firm, he lowered the box across the 
carrier. He pulled out a length of the hairy white string he 
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always carried, and took two loops around the box and over 
the saddle. 

‘There’s a couple of hundred pounds of honey, if I can 
keep them.’ 

He steadied the box while Will pushed, and they turned 
on the circle for home. 


2 

For many reasons, and to many places, people left the vil- 
lage. The most recent to go from tlic patch w as the Ilybarts’ 
boy, Alun. As they walked to the Eisteddfod that autumn, 
Harry, Ellen, and Eira were talking about him. 

‘Only it shows something for the village,’ Ellen said. ‘And 
now to see him back.’ 

‘Aye,’ Eira said. ‘They'ie proud of him in Owenton.’ 
Alun was a footballer and had ])layed at centre-forward for 
Gwenton. Big and reckless, he was the best forward in the 
local league, ft was often said that scouts for bigger clubs 
had been watching him. Nobody wanted to lose him, but it 
was taken as only right. 

Soon after the start of the I9'?4 season, a stranger arrived 
at Glynmawr station: a man in his fifties, dark, urban, his 
heavy face purplish with burst and swollen vein''. He asked 
for the Hybarts* house, and walked down through the vil- 
lage. Williain Evans was taking his evening walk when 
he came on the stranger leaning against the wall of the 
Baptist chapel, staring over it at tlic headstones of the 
graves. 

‘Good evening,’ William Evans said. 

‘Ah, good evening, Mr Davies,’ the stranger said. 

‘Davies? My name is Evans.’ 

‘Look,’ said the stranger, and pointed over the wall. 
The schoolmaster follovv^ed the pointed hand and saw 
the near row of headstones: Martha Davies, beloved wife 
of James Davies; also James Davies, husband of the above; 
William Davies, Pantycclyn; Mary Davies, wife of the 
above; Thomas Davies; David Davies; Mary Ann Davies; 
William Davies, Pentre; Elizabeth Davies; Sarah Davies; 
John Davies; Reuben Davies. 
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‘Well?’ 

‘You’ll agree/ the stranger said, ‘it was a sporting chance.’ 

‘My name is Evans/ William Evans repeated coldly, and 
prepared to walk on. The stranger took a pipe from the big 
pocket of his overcoal, and began to fill it. 

‘Know a family called Ilybart?’ 

‘Yes Just up the lane.’ 

‘I ought to introduce myself. Trefusis Cardiff City.’ 

‘Cardiff^’ 

‘Cardiff City.’ 

William Evans looked suspiciously into Tiefusis’s face, 
and then moved away. Tiefusis, watching him go, lit his 
pipe, threw the match over the wall into the graveyard, 
and ciossed the load to walk up the lane 

Next day the news was all over the village Our Alun had 
been offeied a trial with CaiddF City, and might sign as a 
professional. Alun, of course, jumped at the offer, and the 
tiial was successful. By mid-October he had signed pro- 
fessional foims. 

‘Only yvHi just sc'e mind,’ was the geneial opinion in Glyn- 
mawr, ‘by Ghiistinas he’ll be in the firi>t team.’ 1 hat this did 
not happen was not Alun’s fau’c. He had a great deal to 
learn, in a different class of football, and was satisfied, for 
the time being, to win and hold his place in the third team. 
There, in small piint at the bottom of the columns in the 
South Wales papers, was th^^‘ evidence: Jones (P); Willis, 
Lucas; Dove, Harvest, Lewis (T); Wells, Griffitlis (M), 
Hybart, Peel, Pugh. It would not be long though, obviously, 
before Hybart went into bigger type. 

When they i cached the hall. Will hung back, talking to 
Brychan. Alun was standing in the porch, and everyone 
who went in was shaking his hand. Tall and ruddy, with 
short black hair, Alun smiled and acknowledged his wel- 
come. Will watched as Eira went up to him, and suddenly 
left Brychan. 

‘Eira, you’re due on, I see,’ he hcaid Alun saying. 

‘Aye, trying somehow, Alun.’ 

‘You going to win for us then ?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘Come on, don’t be shy about it.’ 



*No, Alun, honest/ 

‘It isn’t the winning, it’s the taking part/ Will said. 

‘What you know about it. Shaver ?’ 

‘Playing is for music, not for prizes. The Eisteddfod’s 
more than a tinpot competition.’ 

‘That’s what they say who can’t win.’ 

The afternoon session of the Eisteddfod was less emotion- 
ally charged than the evening. A succession of children 
sang, recited and played, but. though skilful, they lacked the 
finish and pressure of the adult performers, and the whole 
atmosphere was relaxed. The proceedings, in fact, could 
almost be looked on as entertainment. There were the stiff 
little gestures of the reciters - usually the hand a second or 
so behind the words. Then the contained, decorous singing 
of the girls, their faces subdued to routines practised again 
and again in their kitchens, as their bodies were subdued to 
the surface flare of satin. There were awkward moments 
when a violin string broke, or a small foot slipped from a 
pedal. Only towards the end, towards adolescence, came the 
first signs of that conscious emotional attack which would 
later be so fully and so devastatingly mounted. There were 
signs of this even in Eira, w^hose natural simplicity was 
obvious. Will was embarrassed as he watched her sit forward 
on the edge of the piano chair, looking down at the key- 
board. She paused deliberately, and carefully stroked her 
long white fingers, as if making a mime. Will saw the adjudi- 
cator look up and pencil a note. He supposed, sadly, that 
it would be unfavourable. 

At last the children’s choirs caught up the ragged in- 
formality of the afternoon. From their first hushed pause at 
the note, the beginnings of general emotion were evident. 
Against his determination. Will felt himself caught up in 
that movement and pressure of the audience by which, in 
response, they became virtually part of the choir: the united 
voices quickening them to a common awareness which had 
little to do with their physical presence in the drab, watch- 
ing rows. Sound was master. 

The conductor of the Eisteddford was saving himself for 
the evening. I. Morgan, Watch Repairer, as visitor to Gwen- 
ton might find him, became, for these occasions, Illtyd Mor- 
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gan y Darren. In the afternoon session he was masterfxil, 
but as yet contained. His gleaming wing collar stood sharply 
up under his prominent chin. Above his long fine nose, his 
dark eyes were caverned under jutting white eyebrows. The 
sleeves of his black coat were pulled back to reveal several 
inches of gleaming white cuffs, and from these, sudden as a 
snake, emerged thin wrists and long, chalk-white hands, 
which seemed arranged always in a position to clap. When 
he clapped, as he did with great frequency, his palms were 
hollowed to a resounding, slapping violence, and he would 
seem borne up from his chair on tliis explosion of sound, it- 
self only a preliminary to the sudden coming of the voice, of 
which even a whisper seemed to vibrate in the farthest cor- 
ners of the room. Over the whole range every human feeling 
seemed at instantaneous command. There was the tumble 
of laughing words into any of the known jokes; the slow 
spaced hi<;s of the incitement to applause; the strong, harsh 
break into sadness and condolence: and each was punctu- 
ated by the darting wrists and the quicksilver, chalk-white 
fingers, and by the explosion of the laugh, which set a 
period to everything - statement, ribaldry, lament. As yet, 
in this ragged afternoon, there was a familiar restraint. Illtyd 
Morgan conducted with perhaps twice the intensity of an 
ordinary man, instead of the unimaginable degrees in which 
he would later spend himself. And with the children there 
was a particular ceremony which took most of his attention. 
As each child came up, Illtyd Morgan identified her family, 
and recalled older members ot the same family, who had 
come as children to this platform. 

‘Elinor Watkins. Gome up, Elinor Elinor Watkins. Elinor 
Watkins, Tremacn. Tremaen, yes. Where the white bam, 
the white barn, stands by the bend of the river. Elinor, yes. 
Elinor daughter of Mary who was Mary Rees when she went 
to marry John Watkins, the son of my very old friend John 
Watkins the Bridge. Mary herself, I remember, Mary with 
red hair, red to her shoulders, singing here where I am 
standing, eleven years old. Mary Watkins, Elinor’s mother. 
She’s down there, Mary Watkins. I can see her now, looking 
about five years older. And this is Elinor, her daughter. 
Mary Rees, Mary Watkins, Elinor Watkins, Tremaen. Come 
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up here now, Elinor. Come up by this old man who remem- 
bers your mother singing for him.’ 

Will looked round uneasily. He could see Mrs Watkins, in 
a low brown hat, with a brown, square-shouldered coat, 
not betraying by so much a^' a movement her intent recep- 
tion of this memory of herself. He knew how much this cere- 
mony of identification and memory meant to the silent and 
apparently unresponsive listeners. This, centrally, was the 
meaning of life. And Illtyd Morgan wab never out in the 
smallest detail. Half-ashamed, Will found himself wishing 
that there could be some extraordinary blunder: the child 
given to the wrong mother; the parents mixed up; bastardy 
and confusion flung across the valley by that compelling 
voice. But always - there it was - he was right, and a 
stranger coming into the room would learn, in the course of 
the day, the greater part of the complicated family relation- 
ships by which Olynmawr lived. 

At nearly six the afternoon session ended. The evening 
session, announced for seven-thirty sharp, would begin as 
usual soon after eight. Eira and her stepmother were coming 
to tea with Ellen. Will walked with Eira up the lane, behind 
Harry and Alim. She had come equal first in the piano solo; 
it was better than she had expected. 

‘What you do with your fingers before you started?’ Will 
asked sharply. 

‘What with my fingers?’ 

‘Holding your hands out and pulling at them. Just for the 
adjudicator to see.’ 

‘You got to do that. Will, before you play.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘It helps the fingers, honest. You got to keep them 
flexible.’ 

‘Fingers arc flexible.’ 

‘Don’t go on at her, nmn,’ Alun said, turning. 

‘It’s all right, Alun,’ Eira said. ‘I depend on Will to tell 
me what’s wrong.’ 

‘It wasn’t wrong, though. If he could play the piano he’d 
know you’ve got to do that.’ 

‘It is just a habit though, I suppose, really,’ Eira said 
uncomfortably. 
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Will walked on beside her, looking down at his father’s 
boots. Harry said nothing. He went to the Eisteddfod as a 
matter of course, but it was not his world. 

‘I nearly cried, though,’ Eira said suddenly, her voice 
very simple and unguarded. ‘When old Illlyd Morgan said 
that about my Mam. Every year it’s the same and I say I 
won’t cry but I do.’ Will did not answer. He was waiting for 
Alun to turn off to his own house, so that he and Eira could 
go on alone. Ellen and Janie Rosser were in the cottage 
already. There was a light in both looms as they walked 
through the garden. Tea had been laid in the living-room. 
Will and Eira went in there, and stood by the fire. Soon the 
two women came in from the porch with the teapot and 
kettle, and they all sat to the table, rather formally. Jack 
Price came in last, and at once presided. He had been 
stimulated by Illtyd Morgan y Darren, who was a man after 
his own heart. Will caught echoes of the conductor’s ges- 
tures and intonations, and began aw^kwardly to doubt his 
grandfather. Eira was very conscious of her manners at 
table, and he could see, looking round, how in this the 
women divided from the men. Ilis father and grandfather 
might hewe been eating, self-absorbed, in the fields. But the 
women, sennehow, seemed to be eating for each other, show- 
ing each other what they were doing. 

‘You do keep it nice heie, Ellen,’ Janie said. 

‘Do you think so ?’ 

‘Oh yes. Isn’t it, Eira?’ 

‘It’s lovely,’ Eira said, colouring. ‘I’ve ahvays loved this 
house. Always, for me, it used to be like Iionie.’ 

‘Well, the house is nothing much,’ Ellen said. ‘It’s incon- 
venient.’ 

‘More tea,’ Harry said, holding across his cup. Ellen took 
the cup and filled it. Will watched the pursing of her lips. 

‘When we came here Harry was talking about a door 
through the passage to the back-kitchen, save going out 
through the porch with every^thing. Only we haven’t got 
it.’ 

‘Do you good, girl, to get the night air,’ Jack Price said. 

‘That’s Hybart’s job,’ Harry said. ‘I can’t knock holes in 
his walls.’ 
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‘Well, it’s like that with everything,’ Janie said. ‘I mean 
out here you expect things to be inconvenient.’ 

‘Naturally,’ Jack Price said, ‘In London, see, they’re grow- 
ing wheels instead of legs It’ll be wings next That’s the leal 
answer.’ Will looked at Eira and smiled She smiled back 
quickly and then turned away. Will saw the colour in her 
neck, above the border of the oli\e-grcen woollen dress. 

‘It’s not that at all,’ Harry said ‘Improvements are neces- 
sary, but you can’t pick one thing out. You have to take 
account of it as a whole ’ 

‘What, houses you mean^’ Janie said. 

‘Houses and the rest ’ 

‘Well, I know one thing, Ellen. Life feels different, like 
my auntie says, when you got a nice modern house.’ 

‘The bathroom we got at our house,’ Eira said suddenly, 
seeming hardly to realize that she was speaking aloud, and 
looking round awkwardly as the others turned to her. ‘Well,’ 
she went on in an embarrassed rush, tumbling over her 
words, ‘when I first saw it, I was just scared to use it for 
getting it dirty.’ 

‘It is nice,’ Janie said. 

‘Mrs Lucas used to bath me in the brown one, you know, 
like you got,’ Eira said breathlessly. It was as if she could 
not help going on, yet could not bear what she was saying. 

There was a general silence The last of the bottled rasp- 
berries were shared between Eua and Will Jack Price lit his 
pipe. 

‘Morgan still says, you know,’ Janie said, ‘how he wishes 
Harry would come in with him.’ 

‘Yes,’ Ellen said. 

‘The business is going so well now, but he needs some- 
body reliable, for the buying Jack Thomas, that he tried 
you know, he’s no good. Harry, he keeps saying, is the man 
to do it.’ Ellen looked across at Harry, waiting for him to 
speak. And Will looked at his father, who was leaning back 
on his chair, staring down at the lace edge of the tablecloth. 

T heard about that,’ Jack Price said. ‘Dealing, Harry told 
me.* 

‘Morgan’s built up the business very well,’ Ellen said. 

‘Only I’ve always reckoned Harry could do anything, if 
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he wanted. When he was at school, I remember, the master 
come to me and told me about him. “He can do whatever I 
set him. With the right chance, he’ll really get on.” ’ 

‘Old Wilkes,’ Haixy said. 

‘Well, he was right, wasn’t he?’ 

‘How should I know? He never told me that.’ 

‘Wanted to keep you at it, see,’ Janie said. 

‘Aye, that or something.’ 

‘Only dealing now,’ Jack Price said, ‘might be the one 
thing Harry couldn’t do. He never took to it, not when he 
was at home. Like when your Dad, Ellen, was at the mill, 
he and I used to get on all right - counting the bags, you 
know, coming to an agi cement. Harry, when I’d send him 
down, might have been anywhere. Watching dragonflies 
he said one day, when I caught him. There wasn’t the 
interest.’ 

‘If we’ie to get back,’ Haiiy said, ‘I must get round and 
shut up.’ 

‘There’s plenty of time, Harry.’ 

‘Aye, well I’ll get it done.’ 

The tea things were cairied out thiough the porch, and 
Will walked out down the gaiden, where he could see his 
father crouching cjn the naiu\/ brick path, cleaning his 
acetylene lamp. As Will came up, he caught the foul smell 
of the old tipped-out carbide. Looking up, he saw the dark 
ridge of the mountains, and the way the shadows were 
lying there, following the fold of the land into the climbing 
fields. 

‘Anything I can do. Dad ?’ 

‘No, son, that’s all right.’ 

Will looked away. There was a lump in his throat, and 
he could feel a tingling pressure behind his eyes. But he did 
not know what this feeling was, that threatened to over- 
whelm him. He heard the bowl of the lamp being tapped 
on the edge of the brick path, and looked down at the spent 
grey dough of the carbide. 

‘Look, tell me. Why was 1 called Matthew?’ 

Harry looked away, his fingers busy with the lamp. 

‘Just a name, Matthew.’ 

‘Aye. Only then you all called me Will.’ 
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‘Matthew’s still your name though/ Harry said, getting 
up and edging the carbide off the path. 

‘I know. That’s why I’m asking.’ 

‘Now mind the why/ Harry said. ‘I got to get on and 
lock up.’ 

He pushed past his son, on the narrow brick path. Will 
turned and called after him. 

‘Gan I do some, though ? Let mo.’ 

‘No, no. You go on back to the house.’ 

Will did not want to go in, hut the dark evening was 
settling, hiding the valley, and it was suddenly colder. He 
went in, and got a book to read until it was time to go back 
to the Eisteddfod. When they all set out, he was very low 
and dispirited. The mounting excitement, as they mixed 
with the others making for the hall, seemed wholly apart 
from him. He sat between Eira and Harry, wishing the 
evening would never start. 

At last Illtyd Morgan was on the platform again. Now, 
in the close atmosphere of the crowded oil-lit room, the 
tension was immediate. Every^onc stood to sing the English 
national anthem, put at the beginning so that at the end, 
when they were really involved, they could sing the Welsh. 
Then the solo singing began. But now it^as not a matter of 
shy boys and girls. Now there was such personages as 
Madame Maisie Jones, from the other side of Hereford, who 
always won the contralto solo, and was virtually a pro- 
fessional. lenors, baritones, sopranos, came and went: all 
developed in face and in stance as well as in voice, used to 
travelling from distant villages and from the mining valleys. 
Illtyd Morgan was now at the peak of his commitment: 
laughing, congratulating, condoling, expounding. The reci- 
tations came next, and lieie there were more people frum 
Glynmawr itself. Many of the farmers, ordinarily slow in- 
articulate men, recited regularly^ On the little platform, 
under the single oil lamp, they became intent and strange 
in the practised, formal eloquence, which was warmer, more 
pressing on the heart, than even the singing. Will kept his 
eyes down. As the moving of a voice, he could accept it, but 
what was difficult, always, was to look up and see the man 
himself: leuan Davies, Josh Evans, Evan Preece. 
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The set piece was the twenty-eighth chapter of Job. It was 
recited nine times in all: 


He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots. 

He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; and his eye 
seeth eveiy precious thing. 

He bindeth the floods from overflowing; and the thing 
that is hid bringeth he foith to light. 

But where diall wisdom be found? and where is the 
place of understanding? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof ; neither is it found 
in the land of the living 

The depth saith, it is not in me; and the sea saith, it is 
not with me . . . 

Will repeated the words to himself, continuing to stare 
down. He setteth an end to darkness and searcheth out all 
perfection. Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place 
for gold where they find it. The moving voices continued, 
and the applause, when it came, was concentrated. 

It was time now for the choirs and Will knew, looking up, 
that it was no usc^at all even trying to stay separate. Each 
choir moved into po’^ition, into daik settled rows, and the 
set faces turned to the conductor, eyes widened and lips 
poised; men and women surrendered, asking for movement 
and control. 1 he drop of the raised hand, and then not the 
explosion of sound that you half expected, but a low, distant 
sound, a sound like the sea yet insistently human; a long 
deep, caressing whisper, pointed suddenly and sharply 
broken off, then repeated at a different level, still both 
harsh and liquid; bioken off again, cleanly; then irresistibly 
the entry and rising of an extraordinary power, and every- 
one singing; the faces straining and the voices rising around 
them, holding, moving, in the hushed silence that held all 
the potency of these sounds, until you listening were the 
singing, and the border had been crossed. When all the 
choirs had sung, everyone stood and sang the anthem. It 
was now no longer simply hearing, but a direct effect on the 
body: on the skin, on the hair, on the hands. 
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Will stood by Eira in the crowd pressing to the door. For 
a minute, as they were pushed together, he held her hand, 
without looking at her. Once they were through, and the 
night opened above them, their hands separated and 
dropped. The car would be just up the lane, Eira said. 
Morgan was standing by it, smoking a cigarette. 

‘Eira? Get in. Will, is that?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Been making a bit of noise in there, from what I could 
hear.’ 

‘Not me, no. It was the singing.’ 

‘Aye, singing’s the opium of the Welsh ’ 

‘Don’t take no notice of him, Will. He says things like 

that.’ 

The others came up the lane. 

‘It’s not the training,’ Mrs Piiddy was saying. ‘They don’t 
do the training.’ 

‘Too much wireless I think it is,’ said Edith Watkins 

‘There now,’ Mrs Priddy said. ‘It’s nice, isn’t it, to have 
the car. Eira, you get out and go in the front. You and me, 
Janie, go in the back with the rug. You got the rug?’ 

‘It’s in there. Auntie.’ 

The good nights were said, but in a minor key against the 
instructions and counter-instructions of getting into the car. 

Will had not noticed his father, but now in the headlights 
he saw him directing Morgan down the lane, and waving. 
When the car had moved off, they walked home together up 
the lane. 


3 

Morgan had taken over a new building in Gwenton, partly 
as a depot and partly for bottling and jam-making. Janie 
worked there, in the busy time, with four or five other 
women. Morgan was sure, in this way, of standard quality. 
The amount of fruit, the quantities of sugar or other 
sweetenings - for some things substitutes were better, mak- 
a better colour for instance - could now be properly con- 
trolled. 

He had still, however, to rationalize the buying. He was 
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working towards large-scale contracts for the fruit he 
needed, in particular soft fruits. But it was proving difficult 
to persuade farmers to lay down a field of black currants, 
even with a guarantee of purchase of the whole crop. Fields 
of black currants were unknown, and that, normally, was 
the end of the discussion. Still, with his extraordinary 
energy, and with adequate resources from the profits of the 
earlier years, Morgan was making some headway. Three 
contracts had already been placed, in different villages, and 
he was now negotiating with Major Blakely in Glynmawr. 

‘What I had in mind, Major,’ Morgan said, sitting back 
comfortably and brushing cigarette ash from the points of 
his waistcoat, ‘was this park that you call - ’ 

‘Yes,’ Blakely said, ‘the park.’ 

‘What you got? Three or four cows there ^ Grazing for 
your horses?’ 

‘Yes, I sold most of the timber. That used to be a very fine 
avenue, but needs must, you know.’ 

‘It’s out of place, Major. That kind of thing nowadays. 
What’s important is that the soil’s good and there’s a south- 
east slope. Dug up there could be what, three or four hun- 
dred currant bushes. That’s a big crop.’ 

‘Too big?’ • 

‘I can handle whatever I get, Major. You leave that to 
me.’ 

‘Well yes, as you say, you know your own business. Only 
it’s a quite considerable initial cost. One needs to be 
sure.’ 

‘We could make a five-year agreement,’ Morgan said. ‘I 
take your whole crop, at a price to be agreed annually a 
fortnight before picking.’ 

‘Not a fixed price?’ 

‘At a fixed price you might lose, I might lose. This way 
we’re both all right, letting the market decide.’ 

Blakely was silent for some time. 

‘Well now, Mr Rosser,’ he said at last, ‘I don’t deny the 
prospect’s attractive. One gets stale, you know, in a place 
like this. I should enjoy something a bit more active.’ 

‘You won’t regret it, I promise you. Nobody has, who’s 
ever dealt with me.’ 
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‘I can believe that. All right then, let’s get out and do a bit 
of a recce. There’s a lot to be decided.’ 

Morgan got up at once and took Blakely’s hand. Blakely 
seemed embarrassed, but was trained to this kind of social 
concession. 

‘What about the picking, Rosser? Will that be a 
problem ?’ 

‘No, no. You’ve only to say in the village, they’ll all be up 
here. The women and children especially.’ 

‘That'll add to my costs, of course.’ 

‘I’ll suggest a price, Major, when we make our arrange- 
ment each year.’ 

‘That will help, of course. Your knowijig those people.’ 

‘I know what they'll do for money,’ Morgan said, smiling. 
‘And that’s almost anything, you’d be surprised.’ 

‘Good. Let’s get out and look over the ground then.’ 

‘I’m with you, Major.’ 

That autumn the park of Brynllwyd House was ploughed 
and harrowed. By Christmas the long rows of currant bushes 
curved away down the slopes, making a new pattern in the 
fields. Since the quality of the fruit was an essential con- 
sideration, Morgan himself acted as agent in buying the 
bushes, from a North Wales nursery. The price was a little 
higher than Blakely had expected, but as an investment the 
scheme was still very atu active. On his first year’s crop, 
when the pickers from the village had been paid (they came, 
as forecast, in great numbeis) and when Morgan’s price had 
been agreed (a low price, but then the whole crop was taken 
at once) Blakely recovered almost a quarter of his capital 
outlay, and was delighted. In September he went to Morgan 
with a proposal to expand the original agreement. In addi- 
tion to the park, there were two fields, part of the Br^mllwyd 
House property, now let. Blakely proposed to end the letting 
of these fields - this was simple, since the let was annual - 
and to plant them with currants and gooseberries. 

‘Who’s got the fields now, you say?’ Morgan asked. 

‘Meredith, you remember him.’ 

‘Aye, I remember Jack Meredith. He won’t like it, will 
he?’ 

‘No. He’s an awkward customer.’ 
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‘But you really want to do it, is that it ?’ 

‘Certainly. The fact is, I’ll admit, I’ve rather taken to this 
kind of thing. It’s so obvious a place for this sort of growing, 
though it needed a man like you to see its possibilities. 
Besides, I’ve really enjoyed the work, as an inteie^t. It’s 
been like a new lease of life, everyone tells me so.’ 

‘Well, Major. What you do with youi own fields is your 
own affair.’ 

‘Yes. Yes it i'- On the other hand the whole scheme de- 
pends on your taking the ciop.’ 

‘I’m not the only one in the maiket. Major. There’s 
the big jam firms, they’re ciying out for contracts like 
thi^ ’ 

‘You needn’t fear I'd go to them You gave me the idea. I 
feel at least a moral obligation to you.’ 

‘Aye. A moial obligation. But what about Meredith 
tlien^’ 

‘Meredith'^ Well. . .’ 

‘What else has he got? Two fields, is it 

‘Thiee, I think I believe they used to he his brother’s.’ 

‘It’ll cut down hi> scope a bit. Still, that’s your business. 
If the fields were his, he’d take them ha( k off you ’ 

‘Not that I want Ly[iplcasantne..o, at all costs. Only every- 
one seems to think that because I’m laiglish and an Aimy 
oflicei I’m made of money Cood Loid, Ro^sei, I’m treated 
sometime', as it I were a gieat laiidowner or something of 
that kind. I’m just a pensioned officer, with a small family 
capital. And I have children still to educate. If the fields are 
there, and I can use them, isn’t that all perfectly above 
board?’ 

‘It’s your business, Major.’ 

‘But not altogether. It’s only a proposition, for me, if 
you’ll contract for the crop.’ 

‘Yes. And I’ll think it over. I’ll come out and see you one 
day next week.’ 

Morgan came again, and walked out with Blakely to look 
at the fields. They looked across at Meredith’s own holding: 
the two long fields, running down from the white cottage, 
and a third field, above the cottage, little more than an en- 
clave in the mountain bracken. Blakely«s two fields were 
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poor rough pasture, but they had the same South-eastern 
slope as the park. 

‘Well, what do you advise?’ Blakely asked, as they walked 
back. 

‘I’m in the market for fruit, not advice.’ 

‘It couldn’t be done at once, of course. I’ve seen my 
lawyer; it needs six months’ notice from the end of the year. 
That would make it July, and I could get the land ready for 
planting next autumn.’ 

‘Yes,’ Morgan said. He was chewing a stem of grass that 
he had picked as they walked. ‘Currants, ot course, are the 
thing. With gooseberries you’ve got the harder picking.’ 

‘There’s a sale for them though, surely?’ 

‘Well, yes, bottling. Only in two years’ time, say, I shall 
be over mainly to jam. I’ve got a few schemes of my own I’ve 
not exactly been broadcasting.’ 

Still chewing the pale shining grass stem, he stopped and 
looked at Blakely. 

‘Yes, if all goes well I’m going to build I’ve got an option 
on a site, and now it’s just the finance. What I want, you see, 
is a small modern jam factory. Nothing on a big scale, not 
yet. Only it’s in jam, Tve found, the money really is. It’s the 
way they eat.’ 

‘You’d advise both fields under currants then?’ 

‘If you’re to sell to me, yes.’ 

‘All right. I’ll get on with my own part of it. I'll get in 
touch with you again.’ 

‘As you like. Major.’ He shook hands and walked away, 
refusing an invitation to go back to the house for a drink. 
Blakely watched him go, and waited to hear his car start up 
before walking back. Next morning he called on his lawyer, 
and made the necessary arrangements about the fields. 

Harry first heaid of this plan about a week later, when 
Meredith was relieving him in the box. 

‘You’ve heard what our friend Rosser’s been up to, I 
suppose ?’ 

Meredith’s ugly features had narrowed and sharpened in 
these last years. His habitual moroseness was more cutting 
and more offensive. 

‘No,’ Harry said, as he picked up his coat. He did not like 
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discussing Morgan with others. He knew that Morgan was 
not really liked in Glynmawr, though so many people dealt 
with him. But much of the dislike seemed to him to be envy. 

‘Him and Blakely,’ Meredith said. Always now he called 
Blakely ‘Blackly’: well he calls me ‘Meiridith’, don’t he? 

‘What, the park?’ 

‘Never mind the bloody park. They're starting now on 
my bloody fields.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Six months’ notice, Ham% and I’ve heard what it’s for.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘Currants,’ Meredith spat, as if the very word was dirty. 
‘Currants. I could pick up some bloody sheep currants for 
him. That’s more his mark.’ 

‘Blakely’s gi\e you notice from the fields?’ 

‘Aye and I’v^e got to take it, too,’ Meredith said, slinging 
down his frail. ‘And don’t think I don’t know who put him 
up to it. What did that bugger Rosser ever do here but bring 
trouble? First, it was strikes, now it’s currants. Christ!’ 

‘Look, Jack, it’s not his fields, it’s Blakely’s fields.’ 

‘Blakely. Him ! What do he know about farming? 7’hat 
sort don’t know what’s under a mare’s tail.’ 

‘Maybe Anyway Vm sorry *l’s happened. Sorry for you.’ 

‘Ah, get out of it. You’re one of the same blcx)dy sort, 
aren’t you ? Him and you always was.’ 

‘Me and Morgan have been friends, yes.* 

‘That’s what I said. Well, when you want my bloody shirt 
off my back, let me know.’ 

Harry buttoned his coat, looking away, 

‘See you tomorrow,’ he said and went out. 

On the next Sunday evening, he was standing in the lane 
with Lippy, when Morgan drove up and stopped beside 
them. 

‘Just the man I want to see,’ Morgan said, winding down 
his window. 

‘Aye?’ 

‘Hullo, Mr Rosser,’ Lippy said, but was ignored. 

‘I was just off to see the trout jumping,’ Morgan said. 

‘Trout?’ Lippy said, frowning. 

The Sunday convention of going to»see the trout jumping 
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was well known in the village. In Wales, on Sundays, none 
of the pubs were open, but only three miles away, where the 
border river curved in towaids the village, lay England, and 
just across the bridge was ibe Silver Fox. To go to see the 
trout jump under the bridge had become something of a 
habit. 

‘Care to come along, Harry?’ 

‘No, I don’t think I will.’ 

‘Where’s Ellen?’ 

‘At chapel. With my Dad.’ 

‘Come on, mun. There’s something particular I want to 
ask you.’ 

'Well, all right,’ Harry said, and walked round the car. 

‘You coming?’ Morgan called, offhand, to Lippy. 

‘Coming where, Mr Rosser?’ 

‘To drown your sorrows.’ 

‘Drown ?’ 

‘For a drink, mun. Come on, wake up.’ 

‘Oh, aye,’ Lippy said quickly. ‘I’ll come for a drink.’ 

‘Then get in the back and hold on. Don't fall out now 
mind.’ 

‘Righto, Mr Rosser.’ He ran round the back of the car, 
following Harry. After some difhculty with the handle he 
got in and sat up very^ straight, holding on as he had been 
told. Morgan winked at Plairy, and turned the car. They 
went off down the lane, and along the road to the border. 

‘Seen Jack these last few days, Harry ?’ 

‘Aye, I have. He's got it in foi you.’ 

‘It’s Blakely’s business, not mine. After all, I went to Jack 
and asked him to grow foi me. He wouldn’t.’ 

‘So I suppose.' 

‘Black currants, is it?’ Lippy asked eagerly. 

‘Come on, Harry. Spit it out. Say what you think.* 

‘I don’t think nothing. It’s hard on a chap to lose his 
land.’ 

‘Aye, but Christ, Harry. Land’s thcie to be used, isn’t it? 
In the industrial aieas people need this stuff, so why not 
grow it? And if Jack won’t Blakely will.’ 

‘It’s the way it’s arranged.’ 

‘Harry, mun, you’ve lived here too long, you’ve got too 
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set. The world’s changing, Harry. Why not keep up with 
it.^’ 

‘You’re quite right, Mr Rosser, there’s a lot of changes,’ 
Lippy said. 

If there were any trout in the pool, it was too dark to see 
them. Morgan drove straight over the biidge, into England, 
and pulled up at the Silvci Fox. 

‘And go steady mind, Lippy, oi you know what your old 
woman’ll do to you.’ 

‘I can manage her.’ 

‘Go steady for your own sake th^n.’ 

Theie was no bar in the Silvei Fox. In the front room, 
furnished with benches and a table, the landlord, Eddie 
Lewis, sat drinking witli the otheis When you w^anted a 
drink from the kitchen, he would fetch it. Several men from 
Glynmawr were already sitting along the benches The three 
sat down and exchanged a few words with them. After a 
proper interval, Morgan <isked Eddie Lewis whether there 
was anything left to drink Lewis said there might be a drop 
of something; he’d go and see. 

‘Cider, if you could,’ Morgan called. 

‘Aye. There’s a cask now from Richards Alltyrymys.’ 

‘Christ! Poison.’ 

‘Aye, only it acts quick, cuts down your agony.’ 

He came back with three pints of the farmhouse cider. 
Morgan did not pay; that v/ould be done when he lelt The 
men took the tankards and set them on the table. Lippy 
drank thirstily. 

‘Quiet tonight,’ Harry said. 

‘Aye. See a few more after chapel.’ 

‘Go, what a country,’ Morgan said, and drank. 

The talk continued, slowly and generally It was mostly 
about a new forestry scheme, in the valley beyond 
Trawsfynydd. 

‘The wages is good,’ I.ewis said. 

‘Aye, have a bash at it myself,’ Lippy 'xiid 

‘There was a letter in the Gwenton Times^ Morgan said. 
‘From Blakely. You see it?’ 

‘He’s a friend of yours now, isn’t he?’ Lewis said. 

‘I do business with him. I do business where I have to.’ 
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‘I can’t see he’s right,’ Harry said, ‘Pines it is they have to 
grow. Why not?’ 

‘Aye, only Blakely said “the uncivilized intrusion of an 
alien landscape into one of our unspoiled native valleys”.’ 

‘Native !’ Lewis said. ‘Hiili !’ 

‘I’ve seen pine forests, what’s wrong with them,’ said one 
of the other men. 

‘There’s a vested interest, I tell you,’ Morgan said, 
tapping his cigarette. ‘A vested interest in keeping this 
countryside barren. They've mucked up half Wales and 
half England, and now the Black Mountains they say 
is good, it’s empty. So keep out of it, it’s for us to look 
at.’ 

‘I’ll be up there, you watch me,’ Lippy said. ‘Three pound 
a week they leckon.’ 

‘Aye,’ Morgan said. ‘Only that’s for working.’ 

‘That’s what I said.’ 

‘Aye, that’s what you said.’ 

The door opened, and four men came in. One of them 
was Jack Meredith Harry leaned forward and finished his 
cider. 

‘Evening, Jack,’ Morgan called. 

Meredith swung round, looking first at Harry and then at 
Morgan. 

‘I don’t want no bloody words from you mate. You can 
keep them to sell your currants.’ 

‘Have a drink, Jack,’ Harry offered. 

‘I’ll have my own drink/ Meredith said, and turned 
away. 

Morgan smiled and looked round the room. 

‘Come on, Lippy,’ he said suddenly. ‘Do us a bit of 
boxing.’ 

‘I can’t,’ Lippy said, getting up. 

‘Gome on, mun, come on. Liven things up. Here’s old 
Jack Meredith now. He likes a bit of fighting.’ 

‘Shall I ?’ Lippy asked, looking to the landlord. 

‘Don’t hurt me, mun.’ 

‘Righto then,’ Lippy said, and took off his jacket. 
He walked to the open stone floor by the window. He 
raised his hands and began squaring and hunching his 
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shoulders. He was so small, his chest and forearms so thin, 
that this in itself was always enough to set the others 
laughing. 

‘Promising flyweight, they called me,’ Lippy said. ‘In the 
paper up home.’ 

‘Fly on then,’ Morgan shouted. 

‘Right,’ Lippy said, and lifted his fists into a guard. With 
a sudden intense concentration, he scuffed his boots along 
the stone floor, and began to dance backward and forward, 
his thin body weaving, his fists leading and guarding, his 
face grim. 

‘Warm her up,’ Morgan shouted. 

Lippy wiped his nose with the back of his hand, and went 
into an intense flurry of shadowed blows, his body weaving 
continually, his boots scuffing on the stone floor. 

‘You’ve got him Finish him off,’ Morgan shouted, laugh- 
ing. Lippy seemed to respond to the call, although by now 
he was so closely shut in by the imaginary circle of his boxing, 
his eyes half-closed with the effort, that he seemed beyond 
reach. Faster and faster came the flurry of blows on the air; 
faster and faster the weaving of the frail body; fiercer the 
expression on the weak, blurred, sweating face. The other 
men watched stolVily, while the furious exhibition con- 
tinued. 

‘That’s enough now,’ Harry said at last, but Lippy was 
past stopping. Stumbling on the uneven flagstones, he con- 
tinued to launch his flailing attack on the air, sniffing re- 
peatedly, and once letting out an angry gasp, as if he had 
been hit. Harry got up Lippy was now quite beside himself, 
as always at the climax of these exhibitions. As the frantic 
movement continued, Harry walked across, and held Lippy’s 
shoulders. Lippy continued to lash out, staring strangely up 
into his face. 

‘Righto, that was fine.’ 

Lippy stopped suddenly, and looked around. 

‘Was it, Harry? Was it really all right?’ 

‘Most promising flyweight I’ve seen in years, mun,’ Mo]^ 
gan said, from the bench. 

‘Aye, only Rosser’s a liar,’ Meredith said loudly, ‘so what*s 
that count?’ 

T-B.C.-H 
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There was a sudden silence, and Morgan stood up. 
Meredith looked across at him, holding his glass. 

‘Say that again. Jack.’ 

T said you was a liar. A liar, an underhand dealer, and no 
bloody good to anybody.’ 

Morgan had gone very white, but did not move. 

- ‘Jack, you’re an old mate of mine. But if you wasn’t older 
than me I’d thrash you for that.’ 

‘Try it, Rosser. I’ve dealt with yappy dogs afore.’ 

‘We’re going,’ Harry said. ‘Gome on, Lippy.’ 

Morgan was still white, and his fists were clenched. 

‘No, wait, Harry. You’re a fair-minded chap. Act as a 
judge now, straight, between Jack Meredith and me.’ 

‘I’m not a judge. Gome on.’ 

‘No, but fair, Harry. You got to be fair. He reckons I’ve 
done him down, but before God I’ve not. He could have had 
what Blakely’s having, and he turned it down.’ 

‘You put him up to getting my fields,’ Meredith shouted. 
‘For years they’ve been mine. We don’t need you telling us 
what to grow. Gel home wheie you come from.’ 

‘You see, Harry. It’s no use. No reason in it.’ 

‘Men get across each other,’ Lewis said, ‘No use making it 
worse.’ 

Harry was looking down at the floor where Lippy had 
been fighting. 

‘I’ve told Jack,’ he said. knows how I feel.’ 

‘Then tell your mate.’ 

‘I’ve told him, too. But he’s gone his own way, and now 
he’s got his work, like we all have.’ 

‘Leave it, Harry,’ Morgan said. 

Harry looked at Meredith. 

‘Jack done me a good turn. Years back. He knows I’ve not 
forgotten it.’ 

Meredith smiled. 

‘I done you no good turn, nor nobody else. One thing I’ve 
learned, I’ll tell you. That’s every man for himself. Nobody 
else will help you.’ 

‘That’s what you made out then. That’s what’s happen- 
ing now.’ 

‘Gome on,’ Morgan said, ‘Let’s get in the car.’ 
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•Yes. Good night, Jack/ Harry said. 

Meredith did not answer^ and he turned away awkwardly. 

‘Good night all, then,’ Morgan called. 

There was a general murmur of good night. The three 
went out, and got into the car. A minute later, with the 
headlamps shining along the steep banks of the hedges, they 
were back across the border. 

4 

In Will’s fifth year in the grammar school in Gwenton, 
Harry was called in by the headmaster to discuss future 
plans. There was a possibility of a university scholarship, 
but obviously this would be a serious commitment, and a 
great deal would depend on the attitude at home. 

‘It’s what I want,’ Harry said. 

‘Well, that’s something. It’s also what we want, here at 
school. Only you see how it is, Mr Price. This is the local 
school, the l^ys come in here and it helps them to get detent 
jobs. But that’s just here, the world they know. Going away 
altogether, into a quite different world, that would be very 
much more difficult.’ 

‘He’d go for a degree, is that right ?’ 

‘Well yes, yes. Of course if e got the scholarship.’ 

‘It’s what I want,’ Harry repeated, sitting up very stiff on 
his chair. ‘As for going away, we all have to do that when 
our work makes it necessary.’ 

‘Is it only that, though, Mr Price? Like me say, moving to 
a school in Gloucester, or you to a signal-box in Swindon or 
Merthyr?’ 

‘It’s moving,’ Harry said. ‘None of us is doing what our 
fathers were doing. None of us is living quite as they lived/ 
The headmaster looked carefully at him, across the desk. 

‘You may be right. I don’t know.’ 

‘That’s how it seems to me.’ 

‘Well, if you’re happy about it, that’s the main thing. 
Who’s the vicar now, in your parish?’ 

‘Pugh.’ 

‘Yes, I have met him. Matthew goes to church, of course?’ 

‘Yes. Not regularly though.’ 

‘It might be an advantage - you kijow, getting all the hdp 



Ive can - to get Pugh, if he would, to talk to Matthew. It 
might help.’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘And we here will do all we can. It’s been very pleasant 
meeting you, Mr Price.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Harry said. ‘And I’ll talk to Mr Pugh, and to 
Matthew.’ 

It was the first time he had used the name, in talking 
about Will. He found, as he went out, that it had pleased 
him. 

Later that week, he called on the vicar and found him 
very willing to help. 

‘Though I don’t know what I can say, Mr Price. Don’t 
want to bring him up here just to talk at him.’ 

‘I appreciate that.’ 

‘Would he be interested, do you think, in my telescope? 
I’ve got a little telescope, it’s a hobby you know.’ 

‘I’m sure he would.’ 

‘Do you ever look at the stars, Mr Price?’ 

‘Yes. On nights when it’s clear.’ 

‘It’s a bad habit, in one way. It throws you out a bit, don’t 
you think?’ 

‘From what?’ 

‘From the way we think in the day, when we’re working.’ 

‘No, I’ve not felt that. Unless you mean religion.’ 

‘I wasn’t meaning religion.’ 

‘Feeling alone perhaps 

‘That, yes. And then just wondering about it all.’ 

‘We get to live with that.’ 

‘Yes, I think you do,’ Pugh said. 

‘Only 1 don’t find it helps. The religion.’ 

‘Lknow. I accept that,’ Pugh said, and got up. ‘But at 
times it helps me.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Anyway, send Matthew up any evening except Wednes- 
day. I’ll be glad to have him.’ 

Will went up for the first time on the following Friday, 
when there was less homework. At first the telescope was the 
main interest. Pugh set it up on the tower of the church, to 
which they climbed on the dusty ladders past the bells. It 
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was wonderful to come out on to the roof of the tower and 
look out over the valley to the mountains. Everywhere above 
them the sky was clear, though at their backs, to the east, 
the mass of the Holy Mountain shortened the horizon. 
Standing on the leaded roof, Pugh showed Will the major 
constellations. The first effect was a heightening of the 
quality of the valley. To see, in the winter sky, the great 
shape of Orion, walking above the ridge of Darren, was to 
move into a different dimension. To look up on the great 
starlit nights, and see shapes and patterns which he had not 
known, was a new and unlooked-for growth. 

He knew very well the village opinion of Pugh. He seemed 
a man isolated from them, sad and indifferent, with few of 
their interests. But where at one extreme this was contempt, 
Will had taken from Harry a different opinion: Pugh was 
withdrawn, but for reasons that ought to be respected. 
Pattern was the word that Will grasped at, through the 
crowded impressions of these first weeks. There was never 
any talk of religion, and very little of books. But there were 
the stars, endlessly exciting, and when the sky was overcast 
there was the microscope, in the untidy study, with slides 
left haphazard on shelves and chairs and sills, and again 
there were shapes apd patterns that had been closed to the 
eye. Arthur Pugh was a collector, rather than even an 
amateur scientist. But the different ways of seeing, whether 
from the tower or through the microscope in the study, had 
their deep effect. And at no time was there any kind of per- 
sonal demand in the growing relationship. Pugh’s very with- 
drawal, which made him so strange and unliked in the 
villages, served now as a virtually impersonal medium, 
through which Will passed to new bearings and new 
interests. Pugh himself might have forgotten the original 
point of his invitation. Certainly, for some months, nothing 
of the kind was mentioned. 

Pugh brought the matter up at last: obviously deliber* 
ately, but in his own indirect way. 

‘Formerly, you know, Matthew, I should have been 
educating you, and then sending you on, later, to the 
cathedral.’ 

‘What for, sir?’ 
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Pugh misunderstood the question, 

‘What for? Yes, now we ask what for. I’ve had to learn, 
since I came here, that they always ask what for, when they 
think of me or of the Church/ 

Will said nothing. He was too shy to rephrase the ques- 
tion, to give the meaning he had intended. Also, he knew 
the truth of what Pugh was saying. It was an attitude he 
had absorbed. 

‘The real life here, Matthew, is the glowing and the sell- 
ing. At least it often seems so, seems no more. But that isn’t 
fair. The real life, for these people, is each other. Even their 
religion is for each other ’ 

‘Isn’t that right, sir^’ 

‘I’m not saying it’s wrong, I’m just looking at it. The 
members of the chapels now are all good people, very good 
people, and there arc tar, fai more of them. I’m afraid, than 
ever come to my own services But then, when I look at what 
the chapels do, I understand this The chapels arc for people 
to meet, and to talk to each other oi sing together Around 
them, as you know, moves almost the whole life of the 
village. That, really, is their religion.’ 

‘Is it, sir?’ 

‘The chapels are social organi/atio,ns, Matthew. The 
church here is not I don’t mean that their religious pro- 
fessions are insincere, but they could equally, it seems to me, 
be professions in almost anything - any other system of 
belief, for instance. What rnatteis, what holds them together, 
is what their members do, thiough them, for each other. 
Grod, you might say, is their formula for being neighbourly.’ 

‘Being neighbours is right, though.’ 

‘Yes, it’s right. That’s why they’re so successful. But here, 
for instance, what can I offer of the same kind? Almost 
everything I’ve tried to do in the village - less than I should 
have done - has broken down on that. They’re the real local 
organization, you see I’m just a sort of outpost.’ 

‘Outpost of what, sir?’ 

‘There are ways of thinking,’ Pugh said, ‘ways that have 
no roots here, but are nevertheless alive. Religion, I would 
say, is one of them.’ 

Will hesitated, looking across at this sad, awkward man 
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with something of the excitement of when he had first, from 
the tower, been shown the figure of Orion. 

‘You wouldn’t want to say that to them, sir. That they 
haven’t got any religion.’ 

‘But they have, you see. In their own terms. And they are 
good people. The thing is, can you expect people to have 
religion. It always surprises me.’ 

‘Why, sir i*’ 

‘Because it really is a very rare thing to know God. Can 
we expect it to be otherwise? But it’s an easy thing to go 
with your parents to chapel, and to grow up in that. Know- 
ing the things you say when you are there; learning, there 
and elsewhere, your duties as a person. With that as religion, 
they are of course religious. But to know God, to know what 
we mean when we say we know Gk)d: that on the whole i$ 
almost incredible.’ 

‘There are people who don’t believe in God.’ 

‘Yes. There are good people who don’t. I, you know, may 
even be one of them.’ 

‘That’s impossible, sir.’ 

‘No, no. In an English parish, with a full congregation, 
I’d have enough to do for it to work out in the usual ways. 
I’d know I was doing good wor^" and could say 1 was serving 
God. Here, with sd little to do, I’m not granted that. I have 
to put these questions to myself, and there are so few 
answers.’ 

‘My father says that.’ 

‘That there are so few answers? Yes. Your father is a very 
unusual man.’ 

‘Do you think so ?’ 

‘He takes the usual ways, Matthew, as far as he can. He 
lives, I have seen him, in a very lull way, with his work and 
his neighbours. But I have seen him, also, at the very edge of 
his understanding, and he is not the man to pretend/ 

‘I suppose that’s right, sir?’ 

‘Right and wrong have so little to do with it. There isn*t 
that much choice; at least I’ve learned that. And there is 
more than one kind of outpost. Your father is not a religious 
man, in any way. I know enough of religion to insist on that, 
and not to mind about it.’ 
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*You keep saying outpost, sir. I still don’t quite under- 
stand.’ 

Arthur Pugh went to the window, where the curtains were 
undrawn. The silhouette of the tower stood faintly up 
against the night sky, and ab^ve it, very dark, was the mass 
of the Holy Mountain. 

^They call that mountain holy,’ Pugh said, ‘because once 
in a time of persecution men met there, secretly, to worship 
and build an altar of the stones. We make too much of 
persecution, Matthew. Every cause, good and bad, has had 
its martyrs, yet there are some foolish enough to think 
martyrdom sanctifying Just as I said outpost. There are 
outposts of everything* many of them are bad.’ 

‘Which is this you mean, sir?’ 

‘I meant the Church, Matthew. But I don’t know, it 
seems an extra\ agant wav of talking. If there were a cathe- 
dral out there, but still the mountain would dwarf it. Yet 
the cathedrals, the universities. Perhaps 1 am too much away 
from them. Perhaps they aic only the Glynmawr chapels, 
better built. Only as institutions, sometimes, they seem 
more. That, at least, you must go and see for yourself.’ 

T should like to go, sir.’ 

‘It’ll be all right. If not for one reason, then for another. 
We can tell them, can’t we, you’re doing it to get on?’ 

‘My dad would say yes to that, sir.’ 

*¥68, he would. I said he was honest.’ 

‘They told me once, you know, sir, talking If I did well 
at school I could get a good job* five pounds a week even.’ 

‘That’s enough reason, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, it is.’ 

‘Let’s leave it at that then. Because it’s never a choice 
between the letter and the spirit. Besides, your choice was 
made, years ago. I don’t need to advise you.’ 

‘My father asked you to, sir.’ 

‘You don’t need another father, Matthew. He asked me 
not for the way, but for the start.’ 

‘But it’s outside his experience, sir, isn’t it? This sort of 
going away?’ 

•You could say that. But experience isn’t only what’s hap- 
pened to us. It’s also what we wanted to happen.’ 
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Will did not answer. They were standing together near 
the door. 

‘I think it’s for him as much as for you,’ Pugh said. ‘And 
I want you to see that, as I saw it in him. That a life lasts 
longer than the actual body through which it moves.’ 

5 

Eira was eighteen, and Will seventeen. Every weekend, now, 
they went out somewhere together. Will had drawn up a 
list of places they should visit, that were written about in 
the county history but in ordinary life only rarely visited. 
They went to each of the border castles, to the old churches, 
to the ruined abbey in Trawsfynydd, to the Kestrel and the 
Stone of Treachery. They had known each other so long 
that they got on easily, but the relationship was changing, 
in each of them, and they were both aware of this and yet 
inarticulate. Always, at each weekend, there was the new 
place to go. 

One day in early summer they had been walking on 
Darren. They stopped in a favouiite hollow out of the wind, 
where they could look down over Glynmawr to the Holy 
Mountain and Gwgnton. Eira sat spreading her legs, her 
hands cupped in the billow of her wide yellow skirt. Will 
looked down at her and then walked a little away. A stream 
was trickling from a small outcrop of rock just above them. 
At a black ledge, it fell in a white jet of water, and then 
spread again into a dark, shallow pool. Will went to the 
ledge and lay beside it. He cupped his hands into the jet and 
brought a little of the sharp cold water up to his mouth. 
Then he eased forward, twisting his body over his arm. He 
lowered his head and turned his lips until he could drink. 
The water came in ice-cold spurts against his teeth, and 
splashed over his face and neck. As he drew up, he saw Eira 
coming across to him. 

‘You going to try?’ 

‘Yes. Mind.’ 

He went back on his knees, and she lay beside him. She 
cupped her hands as he had done, then reached forward and 
turned her head. He put his hands on her shoulders, and 
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held her as she strained down. As the water touched her face 
she cried out, shocked by the cold, and jerked back her head. 

‘Go on/ Will said, gripping her shoulders. 

‘Yes. Only it’s so cold. Hold me.’ 

Her hair fell loose as she strained to the sharp white water. 
Will felt under his hands her quick breath, and saw the 
water splashing on her face and hair. Widening her mouth, 
she drank quickly, feeling the cold of the water back through 
her body. Will felt the movement of her shoulders under his 
hands, and his fingers tightened as he drew her up. She 
turned to him, laugliing, and for a moment rested her head 
against his arm. Then she stood up and brushed down her 
dr ess. He stood by her, watching her. 

‘We’d better get on down, Will.’ 

As she spoke she was pushing back her thick hair, which 
had fallen around her face. 

‘Yes. If we must.’ 

‘You coming in with me on the bus?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘You don’t have to.’ 

‘I’ll come.’ 

Eira smiled, and turned on to the path. Will bent down, 
and pulled at a stem ol biackcn. He felt the sharp cut of it in 
his hand. 

‘Watch, Will 1 hat can be bad,’ 

‘Can it? I always do it.’ 

‘Gome on. Is it all right 

‘Yes,’ he said, looking down at his hand. The skin was 
crossed by a sharp red line, but was not broken. Eira took 
his hand, and looked at it for a moment. Then they walked 
on down. 

As they were getting near the road, Eira said : 

‘There, Mam said Alun was corning to tea.’ 

‘Is he?’ 

‘You know they’re not keeping him at Cardiff?’ 

‘So I heard.’ 

Eira stopped and looked into his face. 

‘What’s the matter, Will?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Well there is, I can see.’ 
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Will looked away, and they walked on for a while without 
speaking. 

‘Why do you call her your Mam?’ Will asked. ‘She’s not, 
so why call her it?’ 

‘But she’s been n^y Mam, since they got married.’ 

‘It’s still wrong. What they do doesn’t make it different.* 

‘What should I call her? Stepmother sounds nasty.’ 

‘If it’s nasty, say it.’ 

‘But it isn’t nasty, it only sounds it.’ 

‘If it sounds it, it is.’ 

‘No, Will,’ Eira said, stopping. She smiled and looked 
carefully up at him. ‘What is it? What’s really the matter?’ 

Will moved away. He had picked up a stick and was 
bending it, to near breaking-point, between his hands. 

‘Nothing’s the matter. What could be the matter? You’re 
like my own Mam, getting at me.’ 

‘She doesn’t, Will. Really she doesn’t.’ 

‘I know. If anyone feels anything, tell them they don’t. Or 
in an> case that they oughtn’t to. Then rub it all out. Be a 
good boy. Be somebody else.’ 

‘Tell me, Will. What is it ?’ 

‘It’s nothing I can tell you.’ 

‘Is it Alun?’ 

‘Alun ? Him ! ’ 

‘Well, when I said he was corning you started like this.’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. It was sooner.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘When we came ofT the mountain.’ 

‘We had to come down.’ 

‘Did we ?’ 

Eira rerncmhcied suddenly the cold of the water against 
her moutli. She looked away, confused, and they again 
walked on. 

‘Not retained,’ Will said, ‘Hybart A. not retained.’ 

‘Well, that’s not Alun’s fault, is it?’ 

‘Not his fault, no. If you’re not good enough, they send 
you back. It’s not your fault, you’ve just got to go back.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘What did they take him for, if they don’t want to keep 
him? What they start it for, if they can’t go on?’ 
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‘It was a trial. They said that.’ 

‘No. He had the trial and they said he was good enough. 
Then a few games in the third team, and everybody waiting 
for him to go on up. Then no they say. Go home. We don’t 
want you.’ 

‘You talk as if you liked Alun.* 

‘Do I?’ 

‘You don’t like him, Will, and you never have.’ 

‘What makes you so sure? What do you know about who 
I like?’ 

‘You make me mad, Will. Look, it’s me, Eira. You don’t 
have to pretend.’ 

‘We do damn little else, seems to me.’ 

‘Pretend? Us?’ 

‘What else, Eira? What else do we do?’ 

She turned away, putting her hand up to her face. 

‘Come on, we’ll get the bus.’ 

Will stopped and brought the ends of the Stic k round till 
they touched. The bark and the first fibres split and cracked. 
He whirled round, holding the stick, and then threw it high 
and far away across the fit Id. 

‘Dear, come on,’ Eiia called, holding her hand out towards 
him. He hesitated, and then w alkcd up her. He took her 
hand, and they walked to the load. 

As they waited for the bus, they did not talk. It was much 
warmer in the valley, and they sat in the long grass of the 
hedge bank, content and rested. When the bus came they 
found a seat together, but again they did not talk, for the 
bus was crowded. They got out at the Town Hall, and 
walked slowly through the quiet streets to the bungalow. 

Morgan was standing with Alun by the neat white gate, 
on which the name, ‘Mountain View’, stood out in black 
letters on a deckled walnut board. Morgan’s new car, gleam- 
ing in the sun, stood where the grass met the steep unmade 
road. They were walking hand-in-haud as they approached 
the bungalow, but Eira pulled her hand away when she 
saw her father and Alun. The men stopped talking, and 
watched them as they came up. 

‘You’re back then?’ Morgan said. 

He was deeply interested in Eira, and nervous of his 
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interest. He liked Will, but saw him mainly as an aspect of 
Harry. He was often aware, now, of how much of himself 
had been left behind in those early days when Harry and 
Ellen had lodged with him. That was something to look 
back to, like a childhood. To see Will bringing Eira home 
took him back to that best part of his days in Glynmawr. 

‘Been far, Will?’ he asked. 

Will hesitated, and Eira answered. 

‘Up on Darren.’ 

‘You’re growing up, Shaver,* Alun said, smiling. He had 
got much heavier and his face was redder since he had been 
away. Will looked at him awkwaidly. It was a long time 
since anyone but Alun had called him Shaver. He remem- 
bered how Elwyn had offered to fight anyone who did. 

‘Still at scho6l then?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Getting a bit fed up with it, I expect?’ 

‘No.’ 

Morgan smiled and looked fiom Alun to Will. Eira had 
gone on to the gate, and he turned and spoke to her. 

‘Your Mam could do with some help’ I expect.’ 

‘Yes,’ Eiia said, and went in 

‘Won’t you stay, WilP’ Mcuan asked. ‘Have some tea 
with us. Or at least not with me, IVe got to be off. But go 
on in with Alun.’ 

‘No, I ought to get back, thank you.’ 

‘How’s your Dad keeping?’ 

‘All right, I think.’ 

‘And your Mam ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Morgan hesitated. Will could see that he was nervous, but 
he could not imagine why. 

‘Tell your Dad I met someone the other day he’ll 
remember.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Old Rees, the statfonmaster. You wouldn’t remember 
him, I expect.’ 

'Yes, just about.’ 

‘He’s coming up to retire this autumn. And you’d hardly 
believe. He looks a real old man.’ 
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‘They kicked him out, didn’t they?’ Alun said. 

‘No, no. Transferred him. After he joined in the strike.’ 

‘I remember Dad talking about it,’ \^ill said. 

‘They were bad times then, mind,’ Morgan said. ‘And 
don’t either of you forgot it. They don’t have no mercy on 
you if they can pick you out.’ 

‘You’re glad to be rid of it I expect,’ Alun said. 

‘No. No, I wouldn’t say that. If I believed the workers of 
this country could win - and I do believe it, mind, in the 
long run - I’d chuck all this up tomorrow, and go back.’ 

Will looked at him, carefully. 

‘What for, mun^’ Alun asked. ‘You’re doing a lot better 
at this.’ 

‘Aye, perhaps. What you think, Will? You going to take 
up politics?’ 

‘No, Mr Rosser. Not as far as I can see.’ 

Morgan threw down his cigarette, and carefully ground 
it out with his heel 

‘There’s only one real politics, and that’s politics on a 
weekly wage. All the rest, well. We can all talk.' 

‘I keep out of it,’ Alun said. ‘1'hey’re all the same. Just 
out for themselves.’ 

‘So you see it,’ Will said. ‘Just peoplj^ trying to get on.’ 

‘You know nothing about it. Shaver. Your old man’s 
carried you. You’ve never come across it.’ 

‘How do you know what politics is then?’ Will said. ‘You 
said you keep out of it.’ 

He felt an angei behind his eyes, that was also the risk of 
crying. 

‘When you get out fiom behind your books,’ Alun said, 
‘you’ll find it all a bit different, I piomise you. You don’t 
know you’ve staited yet. At school they drag you on as 
a kid.’ 

‘I’ve heard about it. I can read it.’ 

‘Reading is nothing. You don’t feel it till it happens to 
yourself.’ 

‘All right, then. Let it happen.’ 

‘That’s bloody hero stuff, boy. Wait till they really size 
you up, see what they’ll give you. Then you’ll howl.’ 

‘All right, Alun. We’ll howl together.’ 
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‘Don’t you give me no lip now. I’m telling you for your 
own good.’ 

Will looked past Jiim, at the bungalow. He could see Eira 
moving in the room on the right of the door. 

‘Different people tell different things. I’ll make up my 
own mind/ he said. 

‘All right, only I’m telling you. Don’t think you’re some- 
thing special. It’ll come to you like the rest of us.’ 

‘I heard you.’ 

‘And when it does, niind, you’ll wish you were back in 
school. Still behind your books, with ideas of yourself. It 
comes hard when you’re really out on your own. I’ve had a 
taste of it.’ 

‘Well, no use us quairelling,’ Morgan said, walking across. 
‘You’re both riglit, you know. And I’m not just saying that 
to make it up. It comes hard, as Alun says, and yet still you 
have to have a go at it. I’ve had more expeiience of both 
than either of you.’ 

‘He’s had none,’ Alun said 

‘We’re all unfair to each othei, that’s what,’ Morgan said. 
‘When you’re Will’s age you think a man like me’s not quite 
real. Morgan Rossei you know Got his little business. What 
else’s lie want? Anri me the same booking at you two. Two 
lads, just starting out, what they woiiied about.'* Wherever 
it is, Will, it hurts.’ 

Eira came to the front door and called that tea was ready. 

‘Aye, you go on, Alun,’ Morgan said. ‘Sure you won’t 
stay, Will?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

‘Come on, boy, I’ll give you a lift down.’ 

‘Won’t it take you out of youi way .'*’ 

‘How could it now^ Look,’ Moigan said. 

It wa« hot in the car, with the sharp smell of the bright 
leather seats. 

‘Try and see it from Alun’s «jide,’ Morgan said, as the car 
drew away. ‘A man disappointed m the life he thought was 
opening up for him. No use turning it back into something 
general. When a man’s known that, nothing else seems 
important. We look at it from outside, but it’s inside that 
it hurts and goes on hurting. What is a man for but 
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that? He wants to be himself, not somebody else’s idea of 
him/ 

‘It looks like just getting on/ Will saick ‘Being praised and 
noticed/ 

‘Do that matter, Will, if it leels wrong inside him? Notice 
or money, do they matter against that?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr Rosser/ 

‘Think of your Dad, Will. Think of it his way.’ 

Will did not answer. He was not used, from a man, to this 
touching of open feeling. He had often watched his father, 
wanting feeling to come. But now, when Morgan moved 
closer, he wanted the feeling to stop. The usual distances 
seemed preferable. 

‘I liked seeing you bring Eira home, Will.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘When your Mam and Dad lived with me, she was just a 
baby, and you born a few months after.’ 

Will could not answer. He was watching the green dome 
of the Town Hall below them. It seemed a safe, fixed 
point. 

‘Your Dad and me have always got on well, through it all. 
He’d be glad.’ 

Glad, Will said over to himself. Glad of what? He stared 
out through the windscreen, and Morgan did not speak 
again. In the town, the cai drew up at the market bus-stop. 
Morgan leaned across Will to open the door. 

‘Tell your Dad I’ll be out to see him, soon as I get a 
chance. What’s he on this week 

‘Nights, I think.’ 

‘You think. Aye, well, it ma> ):>€ some time. Only there’s 
two or three things I want to tell him about.’ 

6 

Morgan came out a fortnight later, with Eira. She carried 
a case of jars in to Ellen, while Will stood with Morgan in 
the lane. 

‘Your Dad’s just coming,’ Morgan said. ‘I passed him on 
the pitch.’ 

‘Aye, been doing the green.’ 
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‘How he rides that old bike of his ! Slam on those pedals 
like he’s breaking a horse/ 

‘Aye, he don’t wfste much time,’ Will said, looking Back 
to the house for Eira. Harry came into sight, riding carefully 
now, with a half-sack of grass clippings slung over his 
shoulder. 

‘Catch,’ he shouted to Will, and threw the sack. He was 
laughing as he ran his bike along the hedge under the holly. 

‘You still on with the gieen?’ Morgan asked. ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought it was worth it.’ 

‘It’s nothing much,' Hariy said, getting his breath. 

‘What they pay you ? They’ve raised it a bit, I suppose?’ 

‘No, still the same.’ 

‘Go, mun, they’re making a fool of you. Ask them for 
double.’ 

Harry took the s^tck from Will, smiling at him. 

‘It’s easier than it was. It’s come lovely and level, and the 
rolling’s nothing like so bad.’ 

Morgan lit a new cigarette fioni the end of the one he had 
been smoking. 

‘What shall we do with this father of yours. Will?’ 

‘It’s no use arguing with him anyhow.’ 

‘Never give up h^pc, bo\.’ 

‘I don’t ask him to do it,’ Harry said. ‘Or you.’ 

Morgan laughed, moving along past the side of the car. 

‘Nice little job for Will, that’d be.’ 

Harry smiled again. Looking at him Will thought how 
pleasant his smile was, so easy, so open, and still very young. 
It was the surprise, perhaps, of the sudden break from the 
ordinary seriousness. The lines of the face were set very 
deeply now, and the black hair had thinned and receded, 
leaving a high, prominent forehead. He had thickened con- 
siderably in the body, especially in the chest and shoulders. 
The grey shirt, with no collar, was open all down the chest. 
The braces were drawn tight on the heavy black serge 
trousers, of which the top button, at the waistband, was 
always undone. The belt was wide and stained black. The 
black boots were clean but not polished, light working boots. 
As Harry stood by the hedge, the contrast with Morgan was 
sharp. Morgan had gone grey, but the hair was still thick 
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and clofely curled. He also was much heavier in the body, 
but the fit of his tidy, dark suit controlled the weight into a 
neat solidity. The face was plump and thp skin fairly smooth 
and clear, shining a little above the gleaming white waxed 
collar. It was still a very pleas^mt face, open and regular. 
The teeth were good, even and white. Only in the hands was 
there less difference than might have been expected. Mor- 
gan’s were actually larger than Harry’s and quite dark- 
skinned; Harry’s were pale and slender, as if they had never 
worked. 

‘Aye, well, dump your things, Harry. I want to take you 
all for a bit of a ride in the car.’ 

‘Now?’ 

‘When d’you think, mun?’ 

‘A bit later would be better. I got one or two things.’ 

‘All right, all right. I’ve got all the time in the world. Go 
on, I’ll stand and watch you.’ 

‘Billy’s waiting in the hack-kitchen, Dad.’ 

‘Who?’ Morgan asked. 

‘The Hybarts’ new lodger,’ Harry said. ‘Billy Devereux. 
You should see him.’ 

‘What’s he here for then?’ 

‘I have to shave him. They don’t let hi^jn have a razor.’ 

‘What, dangerous?’ 

‘Aye, to himself.’ 

They walked through the garden to the porch. Billy 
Devereux was sitting very upright on a hard chair by the 
copper. He was about fifty, very ^mall, with grey hair. He 
had a drooping moustache, pale watery eyes, and an ugly 
pocked nose. It was said that he came from a very good 
family, and there uas certainly plenty of money to maintain 
him. He could be trusted to do very little for himself, but he 
came in every other day to be shaved by Harry, and proudly 
handed over his own threepence. When he talked, as he 
sometimes did, Will listened intently to an accent he had 
only heard in the voice of one other actual person, Major 
Blakely. But Devereux’s accent was gentler than Blakely’s; 
softer, more liquid, more evidently refined. Devereux seemed 
to resent Will staring at him when he talked, and would 
move peevishly, wrinkling his big nose. 
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‘By the window, then, if you would,^ Harry said. Devereux 
looked round suspiciously, and then sat with great care and 
precision on the h|Lrd chair facing the sink. Harry took an 
apron of Ellen’s and tied it round Dcvcreux’s neck. A kettle 
was ready boiling on the stove, and he filled his big shaving 
mug from it. 

‘Look up, will you?’ he said, lathering the brush on the 
side of the mug. Morgan moved around to watch, and 
winked at Will. Devereux noticed this, and moved uneasily. 

‘Still now,' Harry said, and began lathering the slack 
jowls and chin, and the sciawny neck. Will watched the 
lather coming up, as the brush was dipped again and again 
in the scalding water. 

‘You like Glynmawr, Mr Devereux?’ Moigan asked 
cheerfully. 

‘Yes,’ Devereux said, in a quick, frightened voice. 

‘It’s a nice place, isn’t it? But you ought to get about a 
bit.’ 

‘I get about,’ Devereux said, with a staitled gentleness. 

Harry put down the brush, and unfolded his big razor, 
which he stropped on his stained belt, , drawn out fiom a 
hook by the sink. Will watched the long shining blade of the 
razor, turning overhand ovei on the black leather. Devereux, 
he noticed, was also watching k, his light blue eyes intent 
and fixed. 

‘Right then, your head right back,’ Harry said, moving 
behind the chair. He had torn a piece of newspaper and laid 
it over the edge of the sink. 

The shaving began, the bristles grating at each stroke. 
When the blade was charged with the lather, in which grey 
and brown bristles stood out in a mottling grain he wiped 
it on the newspaper, and then went back to the face. His 
hand rested lightly on top of Devereux’s head. When the 
razor was at the face, neither of the others dared to speak. 

‘There, you look very nice,’ Morgan said at last, when the 
shaving had finished. Devereux sniffed, looked up at him, 
and did not answer. 

‘Wipe your face with this towel,’ Harry said, untying the 
apron. 

‘I expect you find it a bit dull here,’ Morgan tried again. 
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T)ull?* Devereux said wonderingly. As he looked up, Will 
could see that his nostrils were still clogged with lather. 

*Not much to do, I mean.’ 

Devereux looked at him again and got up, wiping ner- 
vously around his face with the towel. 

‘Your nose. In your nose,’ Harry said. 

‘Oh yeSj’ Devereux said, embarrassed. ‘Yes, of course.’ 

He wiped his nose with the towel, while Morgan smiled. 
Then he put the towel down, and felt in his pocket for his 
purse. He looked down into the purse foi a long time before 
at last drawing out three pennies. 

‘Thank you, Mr Price,’ he said, holding out the pennies, 
but almost taking thi'in back as they touched Harry’s 
hand. 

‘Thank you,’ Hariy said. 

Devereux looked aiound nervously His grey suit was of 
a fine cloth, though the white shirt and black tie were 
ordinary. 

‘My hat,’ he said, still looking aiound. 

‘Here,’ Morgan said, taking the small bowler hat from the 
lid of the copper. 

‘Thank you ’ 

Devereux snatched the hat, looked inside 'it, then placed 
it carefully on his head. 

‘Good clay,’ he said, nodding to Plairy^ and Will. Then, 
still looking nervously round him, he walked out through 
the garden to the lane. 

Morgan watched him through the window and then 
turncid. 

‘You’ll have a funny idea of the world. Will, if you go by 
this place.’ 

‘Billy’s harmless,’ Harry said, putting his razor away. 

‘Only the rate of madness,’ Morgan said, ‘in this sort of 
healthy country^ would be worth counting. And that’s just 
straight bloody lunatics, not the things they get up to in 
public and expect you to admire.’ 

Will smiled but said nothing. 

‘Why don’t you count it then?’ Harry said and put the 
chair back under the table. 

Morgan laughed, and walked out to the porch. He rested 
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his hand against one of the old wooden posts and then 
pulled it away quickly. 

‘Be bringing diis dc|vn if I lean on it/ he said to Will. 

‘It’ll stand a good many years yet/ Harry said from inside. 

‘All right, all right, Harry. But now are you ready to 
come?’ 

‘No, I promised to wait here till half past three. Young 
Elwyn might come.’ 

‘He’ll be all right, mun.’ 

‘No, I’ll wait till the time.’ 

Morgan looked at his watch. 

‘All right, I’ve got one more call. I’ll be back half past 
three.’ 

He started down the path, calling Eira as he went. She 
was upstairs with Ellen, and seemed not to hear. 

‘Eira,’ Morgan shouted again. 

‘Yes,’ she answeied, startled, from the window of Will’s 
bedroom. 

‘Hurry up, girl. We’re going to see Blakely.’ 

‘I thought wc were all going in the car.’ 

‘Aye, after.’ 

‘Well, do you want me now?’ 

‘Would I call you, girl, if I didn’t? Come on.* 

‘Right,’ Eira said and hurried downstairs. Will moved 
away, so that he would not see her as she went out. He 
stayed round the corner, by the big damson tree, until he 
heard the car start and move away. Then he walked slowly 
back into the living-room, where Harry and Ellen were 
talking. They looked lound, disturbed, as he came in. 

‘I think ril go out, Mam.’ 

‘No, they’ll be back soon.’ 

‘Do they want me? Why?’ 

‘Morgan’s taking ns in the car.’ 

‘Blast his car. Do we have to wait for free rides? It makes 
me sick, the way you both let him order you about. You’d 
think he was God Almighty, the way he talks to you all.' 

‘It isn’t ordering, Will. He’s a friend.’ 

‘If he’s such a friend,’ Will said, looking straight at his 
father, ‘why didn’t you go in with him, like he kept asking?’ 

Harry hesitated, looking at Ellen. 
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‘That’s different,’ he said at last. ‘You don’t have to do 
what your friend does. You make up your own mind.’ 

‘You’d have made more money by it^ wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Aye, perhaps. Only there’s other considerations.’ 

‘Such as what?’ 

Harry pushed his fingers back over his thin hair. 

‘Don’t keep on at your Dad now,’ Ellen said. 

‘I’m only asking a simple question.’ 

‘You do what you see your way to,’ Harry said. ‘I’m not 
telling you what to do with your life, and I never told 
Morgan.’ 

‘That’s no answer, is it?’ Will said quickly. ‘Anyway, you 
did tell me. You wanted me to go on at school. You sent me 
up to Pugh’s foi him to persuade me. Why deny it when you 
did?’ 

‘It was for your own good, Will,’ Ellen said. ‘It was what 
you’d really want.’ 

‘That’s what I’m saying. Only it’s one law for me and a 
different one for you. You’d got this couise mapped out for 
me, and that was that ’ 

‘Don’t shout at youi Mam,’ Harry said. 

‘I’m shouting at you, Dad. Everytliing in this house is 
kept under so much, it needs shouting.’ * 

‘When vou go fiom here,’ Hany said, ‘it’s your own life. 
Till then, it’s ouis. What we’ve done for you we’ve done as 
we thought best If you don't tlunk so, you can go your own 
way. Only don’t, since this is our house, try and tell us what 
to do in it.’ 

‘It’s mine too, isn’t it^ I can have my own say.’ 

‘You’re having it.’ 

‘Yes and I’ve a damn good mind to cleai out. I’m sick of 
blasted school and swotting and the whole outfit. I could 
clear out now and get myself a job.’ 

‘Better not do anything in haste. Will,’ Ellen said quietly. 

‘If a thing’s worth doing, it’s worth doing straight out.’ 

He was answering his mother, and looking at her, but it 
was his father’s response he was waiting for. 

‘Well?’ he asked, as Harry still looked down. ‘Shall I do 
that? Shall I leave school and get a job ?’ 

Harry moved across to the hearth. He reached up to the 
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clock and wound it slowly. Will watched him, staring at the 
heavy neck and shoulders. 

‘I asked you a question. Dad.* 

Harry turned wnh the key in his hands. He hesitated and 
then put the key back on the mantelpiece: gently, so that it 
made no sound. 

‘You might at least answer him, Dad,’ Ellen said. 

‘He’ll answer himself.’ 

‘What does that mean? Nothing," Will said. 

Hairy rulibed his hand over his eyes, which were sore and 
reddened. In the last few months, this soreness had been 
noticeable, paiticularly after nights, with the shortened 
sleep. 

‘All right,’ he ^^aid. ‘You set yourself a job, you finish it. 
Agieed, the job may be wrong, you might have done better. 
But get the habit when it’s difficult of stopping and going 
off somewhere else, then it’s not the job’s useless - that may 
not matter - but you, you yourself. Nobody sets himself 
what he doesn’t want. What you set yourself you wanted, or 
you seemed to want it. And now it isn’t the chance you’d be 
missing, I don’t care so much about .that. Only once turn 
aside from what you’ve set yourself, once keep back just a 
bit of your strength, and then whatever happens, succeeding 
oi whatever it is, whatever tlie others say, still it don’t 
matter what you get, you’re finished with yourself. You can 
get everything, only never get over stopping that one bit of 
yourself, saying no to that and letting the no grow thiough 
you, whatever the rest say yes to. So go on. I can’t say it. 
Choose for yourself.’ 

Will looked away, and Hairy watched him carefully. 

‘I’ll try, Dad,’ Will said at last. 

Soon Morgan and Eira were back, in the car. 

‘You’re back quick,’ Ellen said, as they came down the 
path. 

‘I don’t waste time, it’s valuable,’ Morgan said. ‘You 
ready, Harry?’ 

‘Aye, more or less. Get a collar on.’ 

‘I’ll leave the washing-up,’ Ellen said. ‘It’s my fault, I was 
late with the dinner, and then we were talking.’ 

‘I’ll turn the car. Go on, Eira, you and Will get in.’ 
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Harry took his collar and tie from a peg above the long 
dresser. Ellen hurried upstairs and came down in her new 
blue coat and hat. As Harry came out, she was standing 
with Morgan. 

*Gome on, mun, T been talking secrets with your wife.’ 

‘That’s as good as with me then,’ Harry said, shutting the 
door. 

‘You know where Fm taking you?’ 

‘Aye, more or less.’ 

‘The glass isn’t all in, mind, and there’s the clearing 
around to do, but apart from that it’s ready.’ 

‘Aye, so I heard Rosser’s new place. They won’t say 
factory.’ 

‘Aye, well, factory seems a bit big. But it’s the idea we’ve 
all been frightened of.’ 

‘Don’t tell me you’ve been frightened, Morgan,’ Ellen 
said. 

‘Not frightened, Ellen. Just plain tenified Go on, get in.’ 

As they went down the lane, Morgan hooted at Lippy, 
who was clearing the ditch below the Ilybarts’. The little man 
swung round, startled, and did not seem to recognize them. 

‘This is it,’ Morgan said, as they turned into the road. 
‘This is what Fve always wanted.’ 

The car moved up through the village, and Harry looked 
out, surprised at the speed with which the familiar ground 
was being covered, and at tht* different look this gave to the 
village. On the corner by the school, three big red lorries 
were coming in the opposite direction. Morgan slowed to 
the bank and the lonies brushed noisily past. Harry turned 
and looked at them. 

‘Now there, Harry, there, it you ask me, is the future of 
this place.’ 

‘The lorries?’ Ellen asked. 

‘Aye,’ Morgan said, changing down as the car reached 
the long pitch. ‘In ten years, if there’s no war . . .’ 

‘There will be,’ Will said. 

‘Don’t say that. Will,’ Eira cut in. 

‘Of course, it’s all set up,’ Will said, leaning forward. 

‘Whether or not,’ Morgan said, ‘this place is finished, as it 
was. What matters from now on is not the fields, not the 
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mountains, but the road. There’ll be no village, as a place 
on its own. There’ll just be a name you pass through, houses 
along the road. And that’s where you’ll be living, mind. On 
a roadside.’ 

‘There’s a difference already,’ Ellen said. ‘With the 
deliveries from town.’ 

‘Aye. My van was only the start. But even that was local. 
This won’t be. This’ll just be a trunk road, you watch, 
between the mining valleys and the factoiies m the Mid- 
lands. So look carefully at it, you’re seeing the last of it.’ 

‘That heavy stuff ought to go by rail,’ Hany said. 

‘Always on the look-out for bu^iness, isn’t he?’ Morgan 
laughed. 

‘But a trunk road, you say. Just look at it ’ 

‘You’re right there,’ Morgan said, negotiating the diffi- 
cult corner near the station. ‘It’s a nightmare, this road, but 
they can build a new one. Straight through the middle of 
you all, you watch And that’ll be it.’ 

‘We’ll have to see,’ Harry said. 

‘Harry, if I’d a bit of spare capital, I’d buy one of these 
pubs by the road, and a bit of land near it Then I’d set up 
a pull-in and a bit of a cafe and just wait. In ten years, I tell 
you. I’d have scooped the busine’-s ’ 

‘You got too many ideas for ail at once, Dad,’ Eira said. 
Morgan laughed, letting the \\heel run easily through his 
fingers. 

‘It isn’t I get the ideas They’ie just there, waiting to pick 
up.’ 

‘It’s a way of seeing things,’ Harry said. ‘You always had 
it.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Morgan said, and hooted as he went over the 
bridge above the station. ‘Who’s on there, Harry? Honest 
Jack?’ 

‘Jack’s on, yes.’ 

‘Merridith as old Blakely calls him Merridith. He’s so 
damn merry he turns his own milk bad.’ 

‘He’ll last.’ 

‘Aye. And if the war comes, him and old Lucas Cefn and 
the others’ll be sitting pretty. Nice little war to put the prices 
up. Remember, Harry?’ 
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‘Lucas said it, yes. He didn’t mean harm. He just don’t 
understand.’ 

‘Not understanding is making hann. That’s what I’ve 
always said, about this whole place./ They’re back in the 
past. It’s the same wherever ycu look.’ 

‘Some things change. Some don’t.’ 

‘What, for instance?’ 

Harry did not answer. He was staring out at the high 
banks of the road. They were on the old road now, under 
the black ridge of Darren. To the east the valley was wide, 
curving slowly up to the sharp peak of the Holy Mountain. 

‘What don’t change, Harry?’ 

Harry shifted in his seat, but did not answer. 

‘Well, the mountains won’t, anyhow,’ Will said, behind 
them. 

‘Mountains ! What do mountains matter? And have some 
faith in the future. Will. If they’re in the way, we’ll move 
them.’ 

‘They won’t be in the way.’ 

‘I couldn’t bear the mountains to be spoiled,’ Eira said. 

‘Morgan’s right,’ Hariy said suddenly. ‘The mountains 
don’t much matter, except to look at. I wasn’t thinking of 
that.’ 

‘You’ve lived under these mountain^ all your life and you 
can say they don’t matter,' Will protested. 

‘It’s a feeling about things, that’s all. The mountains are 
just there, that’s all about them.’ 

‘You wouldn’t talk like that if you went up there more 
often. All you ever go up for is your bees. If you went up 
there and looked, really looked, you’d see it.’ 

‘See what, Will?’ Morgan asked. 

‘Well, a different view of things, that’s all. Something 
more than keeping your nose to the ground.’ 

‘Grindstone’s the word,’ Morgan said. ‘And of course, 
certainly, it’s a good view, and the air’s nice. Only you can’t 
live on that. At your age. Will - I don’t want to go on about 
your age, it used to annoy me, but still - at your age you get 
set on things like that. Mountains, stars, seas, distances. A 
sort of longsightedness. The tilings close-up are all too 
difficult.’ 
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‘They stay difficult/ Harry said. 

‘Aye. Only you don’t solve them by going and looking 
from a mountain.’ \ 

‘No/ Harry said. ‘I’ve had too much to do down here.’ 

‘And that’s the size of it. It’s what we’ve all got to come 
down to.’ 

Will smiled, nervously. Eira looked at Iiim and pressed 
her elbow against his arm. 

‘Well/ Morgan said, ‘round the ne^t corner you’ll see it.’ 

They sat forwaid, feeling their closeness. They went 
round a long bend, that was fenced with new concrete posts 
and taut shining wiie. The ground fell away towards Gwen- 
ton, and at the top was the level field on which Morgan had 
built. The factoiy was small, but stood out with its sharp 
red-brick w^dlls and white asbestos roof. All around it, the 
site was churned up into ruts of led eartli, wheie the lorries 
had turned and tipped. Morgan diew the car up by the 
fence, which had the same conciete posts but now' diamond- 
netted wire. 

‘Well, here we aie. It looks nice, Eira, doesn’t it?’ Ellen 
said. 

‘Oh yes, Auntie. And you should see the boilers in there, 
all lovely and big aiyl shiny. I tOid Dad when they once see 
this there’ll be no more old jam-making over the stove.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a terrible lot of work the old way.’ 

Will had walked forward to his father, who was standing 
inside the fence, testing tlie giound with bis foot. Morgan 
came up behind Irirn. 

‘There’s a drain over the far side, see, Harry. That line of 
hedge there.’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘This’ll be all right cleared up. What I’ll do is have all 
this front dov/n to lawn, with a few flowering trees and a 
bed along the drive Then round the side and down the 
back I’ll have a sample, as you might say. You know, for 
show, though we’ll use them of course. Currants, rasp- 
berries. Strawberries’ll be too much upkeep.’ 

‘Aye. Do all right.’ 

‘I wondered, in the front here, about a floral clock. You 
know, and a sundial or something.’ 
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Harry was walking on, hardly listening. Morgan walked 
after him, pulling a bunch of keys from his pocket. 

‘This now,’ he said, going in front unlocking a small 
door under a small concrete porch. ‘This is the staff en- 
trance. Come on, you two girls.' 

‘Girls indeed,’ Ellen laughed, walking up with Eira. 

‘Well, we look it, anyhow. Auntie.’ 

Morgan pushed the door open and they went inside. 

‘Cloakrooms, wash-place,’ Morgan said, pointing round 
in the unfinished, hollow-sounding entrance. ‘Where you off 
to, Harry?’ 

Harry turned and stopped. 

‘Impatient, isn’t he, Ellen? Won’t even stop and wash 
his hands.’ 

They came out into a square space, with big double doors 
at the near end. Along the walls, under the high windows, 
were wide benches and open wooden bins. 

‘The lorries drive in and back up to the doors, see,’ Mor- 
gan said, going across to the double doors, and unbolting 
them. He began pushing them open, though one stuck and 
he had to heave at it. 

‘Get that right. Anvhov/, unload and then sort.’ 

Will stood beside Eira on the dusty, concrete floor. Little 
heaps of wood shavings lay about, and there was a stack of 
glass against the wall - only half the windows were set. 

‘Then through here,’ Morgan said, moving across. 
‘Through the arch heie, and into the boiling-room.’ 

Harry led, and they followed through the arch. Eight 
boilers were set in two rows down the centre of the long 
room, with a passage between them. At the sides under 
each wall were wide tables, with cupboards built under 
them, and shelves above to the level of the higher window- 
sills. Ellen went across to one of the boilers, and looked 
inside. 

‘What you think, Ellen?’ 

‘Lovely. I could come here myself.’ 

‘We jar up see, here, at the side. Then on through, this 
way, to labelling and packing.’ 

He pushed back a wide sliding door, into a smaller room 
lined with narrower work-benches. 
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‘Then the drive continues round the back, see, and we 
load up again here, at this door, and take away.’ 

He pointed to the|Outside door, and then walked to a line 
of three smaller doori, with a long window above them down 
from the roof. 

‘This corner’s the offices,’ he said, and opened the nearest 
door ‘Two doors for the main office. One, private, for me.’ 
The others followed, and looked into each of the small 
rooms in turn. 

‘And there you are.’ Morgan said, standing by thp win- 
dow of the empty office that would be his own. ‘(TOc>d view 
from here, look.’ 

‘You can see acros«^ home,’ Eiia said. I’hey all looked out, 
past the site, to the fields lunning dowm to (xwenton. Be- 
yond them was the road running up to ‘Mountain View’ 
and the other bungalows, set in their gardens and trees. 

T wanted to see it from the house,’ Morgan said to Hany. 

‘Aye, get up and see it.’ 

Gwenlon station lay where they were looking. A train had 
stopped in the station and was sending up a line of spread- 
ing white smoke. Beyond the box anpther engine was 
stopped by the high w ater-tank. 

‘Come September and it’ll be a bit livelier in here, Harry. 
I can’t stand it now* empty. It don’t seem real yet. As it is, 
it’s still in my mind.’ 

‘It’s good as it is,’ Hairy said, staring down at the station. 
Morgan walked round the baie loom, his hands clasped 
behind his back. Will went out into the packing room, and 
looked down the length of the building. It seemed to him 
unimaginably bare and desolate. 

‘I’m glad you all like it, anyway. I particularly wanted 
Harry to see it.’ 

‘I should think you’re proud of it, Morgan.’ 

‘Yes, Ellen, I am, I don’t mind saying. Though I never 
thought I’d be.’ 

‘It’s what this area needs,’ Harry said, as they walked 
back into the packing-room. 

They made their way back through the building, and 
Morgan relocked the doors. When they were in the car 
again, Morgan sat for some time before starting the engine 
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but did not speak. When at last he started, he was still 
silent, and the others, used to him leading the conversation, 
hardly spoke. The journey back seemed quicker than the 
one out. The village, as they passed tlitough it again, seemed 
less unfamiliar. Morgan drcve up to the patch and they 
went into the tfottage. Ellen and Eira went to the back- 
kitchen to get tea. Morgan and Harry and Will sat in the 
cool, shaded living-room. 

‘You really like it then, Harry?’ Morgan asked, after 
lighting a cigarette. 

‘Certainly I do.’ 

Morgan hesitated, and looked across at Will. 

‘It's been a bit of a business, I tell you. Four or five of 
them in Gwen ton have come in with me, through Priddy. 
And the bank’s been reasonable. It all really depended on 
them.’ 

‘Aye, there’s a lot to see to in that sort of thing,’ Harry 
said. He had noticed that Morgan’s words seemed directed 
at Will. He saw also how nervous he seemed. 

‘I don’t know, Harry. I’ve thought and thought about all 
this. I’d reckoned, as you know, that you’d come in with 
me.’ 

‘We went into all that. And now, with the factory, you 
can carry straight on.’ 

Morgan nodded, and got up. Harry was sitting on the 
sofa in the middle of the room. After taking a few paces 
with no obvious purpose, Morgan sat beside him. Will, in a 
chair by the window, looked across at them as they sat 
together. 

‘Aye, Harry, it is diffeient, with the factory. Though the 
job’s there, mind, if you want it. I’ve never gone back on 
that.’ 

‘I’m a bit too set in my own ways,’ Harry said, sitting 
forward. 

‘Go, you talk as if you’re an old man,’ Morgan said, 
touching his arm. ‘Don’t you think so. Will?’ 

Will could not say anything. It w^as as if he had no 
breath. He did not know why he should feel this extra- 
ordinary tension. It seemed that something was trying to 
get through to him, some strange pressure that was not 
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even a voice yet that carried an unmistakable attention 
and warning. He saw Morgan and his father sitting side by 
side, looking acioss^at him. How would it have been, he 
thought suddenly, n Morgan had been my father? He 
immediately looked away, as if the thought had been spoken. 

Hairy got up and loosened his collai. He was uncomfort- 
able with a collar on in the house for more than a few 
minutes. Morgan stared out at the lane, which was empty 
and quiet. 

‘You haven’t said. Will,’ he asked. ‘Did you like it?’ 

‘Like what?’ 

‘There you aie, see.’ 

‘When you’ie young,’ Hariy said, ‘you just see things. 
There’s nothing much to say about them. You don’t realize 
then all the life that’s gone into it.’ 

‘The factory?’ Will said, coming back. 

‘I meant the factory,’ Moigan said. 

‘I liked it, of course.’ 

Morgan sliiagged his shoulders and sat back. 

‘It don’t mean much to vou though, do it^ Like Harry 
said, what’s all the fuss about?’ 

‘I said I liked it.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because it’s a nice place. Because, well - it’s v\hat you 
wanted, isn’t it 

‘Why did I want It, WilP’ 

‘How should I know? To m<ike jam, I suppose. To make 
money. That’s your work.’ 

Morgan clapped his haiids together. 

‘Christ, thev can be cruel at that age, Haiiy.’ 

‘Well, what is it for then Will a^ked. He could not focus 
on the two men in the room Arguing with Moigan was like 
arguing with his father. He seemed never to know what the 
real argument was. 

‘What do you reckon a man woiks for. Will? To you, 
I daresay, the world seems open, there’s plenty of time. But 
there never is, not really. You’ie into it, you’re a man sud- 
denly, and with a wife and a family. Then it’s not next year 
to worry about, or the next stage. It’s just the end of the 
week; that’s far enough. People get driven, see, but not 
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just for the money. That’s what we don't understand now 
in politics. We see it as a system, Tbut what it is, at the start, 
is a man working for his family. Caugfit, see, and anxious, 
and knowing he’s got to go on.’ 

‘Go on to what, though?’ Will said. ‘There’s more than 
on^ kind of work.' 

‘Is there? There’s you, and there’s where you are, and 
that’s your answer.’ 

‘A diflFerent answer then in every case. You chucked one 
job, didn’t you, and took up another? Dad had this offer 
from you, and decided to stay where he was.’ 

‘You can argue, Will, but you haven’t lived it yet. You 
don’t work for yourself, see, that’s what I’m trying to say. 
For a year or two now, you feel on your own. You think 
that’s all it is, you out on your own.’ 

‘Will’s right that there’s a purpose to it,’ Harry said. 

‘All right, Harry. Then let’s start again from that. You’ve 
had a good chance now. Will, at school. What are you going 
to do with it?’ 

‘I don’t know. If I could get to university.’ 

‘That costs money. Will. Lots of money. And what is it, 
after? Just more school, moving away, getting in with a 
different lot of people.’ , 

‘What’s wrong with that?’ 

Morgan leaned back, smiling, ‘You don’t know yet, do 
you? Now 1 had a point, see, Will, taking you out there this 
afternoon. You say about university and so on. But look, 
Will, I ’ve known you since - before you was born, I was 
almost saying. I’ve known your Dad and I’ve worked with 
him, and it’s been always to me like my own family. You as 
much as Eira.’ He looked directly acioss into Will’s face. 
Will met his eyes, and then looked away. He, too, had been 
thinking of Eira, but all he knew was that he did not want 
her, while this lasted, to come into the room. It was risking 
too much even to face her now. 

‘Never mind that so much perhaps. Only what I’m trying 
to get round to, Will, is that there, in the factory, is your 
opening, if you’ll take it. And I don’t mean the job I offered 
your Dad. I mean something different.’ Will, completely 
surprised, stared across at him. 
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^You’ve got the education, Will, and you know the coun- 
try, you know the people liere. You could come in this sum- 
mer with me, and\tart really learning the business. We’re 
going somewhere mind. Don’t forget that. Even this, though 
it’s more than I expected, is only the beginning. And there 
you are, Will. Not as anybody’s employee, but getting ready, 
when the time comes, to take things over That’s what I’m 
offering you, Will. That’s what I’ve been trying to say.’ 

Will looked up at his father, but Harry had turned and was 
looking out at the lane, his eyes clouded. 

‘What makes you think I’d be any use Will asked. 

‘I told you. You’ve got the education and you know the 
people here. And you’re your Dad’s son ’ 

Harry moved suddenly, and walked across to sit by the 
window. 

‘What do you think, Dad^’ Will asked 

‘Morgan’s made a good offer,’ Harry said. 

‘I mean for me, Dad.’ 

‘Aye well, for you.’ 

‘You think I ought to do it^’ 

Harry hesitated ‘Well, that’s for yod to decide, boy. I 
shan’t interfere ’ 

‘You’d rather th^t than me go lO university?’ 

‘You don’t know that you can go \et,’ Morgan said. 

‘Well, if I can,’ Will said, still looking at his father. ‘If I 
get the scholarship, what then 

‘I’ll tell you what then,’ Morgan said ‘There’ll be three 
more years for your Dad to keep you, and after that . . .’ 

‘That’s not in it,’ Harry said quickly. 

‘It will be, Harry. And after, shall I tell you^ You think 
when you’ve done that, the world’ll be at your feet. It won’t 
be, Will. You might as well know that now. What you’ll 
get, in fact, is a start at the bottom of something, just as you 
might now. Don’t think you’ll get one of the good jobs. They 
keep them for themselves, like we might do.’ 

‘It isn’t only foi a job, is it^’ Will said. 

‘Aye, I thought you’d say that Like what you said about 
the mountain. You get such an idea of yourself you think 
everybody owes you a living.’ 

Will flushed and looked away. He could hear his mother 
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moving in the porch and calling back to Eira. Let them 
keep away, now this had happened. Let^them not see him at 
a disadvantage like this. 

‘It isn’t altogether true,’ Harry said suddenly. ‘I mean 
that going would make no difference to him for a job. 
There’s all sorts of jobs depend on the degree, and he could 
get that.’ 

‘You know nothing about it, Harry. How could you know 
about it?’ 

‘I know that much, anyway. For the rest, we’re both 
guessing.’ 

‘So you’re against it, too, Harry ?’ 

‘Will hasn’t said he’s against it.’ 

‘Let him say then. Come on. Will. Answer up.’ 

Will looked back, slowly. 

‘It is a good offer, Mr Rosser, and I’m grateful. Only, to 
be honest, it isn’t just what I’d thought of doing, and that’s 
a bit difficult to explain. It would be all right, I know, but 
it’s what you have in your mind to do, that’s all.’ 

‘Making jam, I suppose, isn’t high enough for you. Is that 
it?’ 

‘No, 1 hadn’t thought of it like that.’ 

Morgan got up, and stood between father and son. 

‘It’s the same with you both, come down to it. It’s Harry 
I blame, and I don’t mind saying it to him. There’s always 
been this idea that business isn’t good enough. And if there’s 
one thing makes me mad, it’s this looking down our noses at 
business. What’s our politics mean if it’s not good business, 
raising our standard of life You know where it comes from 
this attitude you’ve both got? Not from people like you, 
working people, but from them that have always lived on 
the work of others: too proud to make jam but not too 
proud to eat it. You’ve worked hard, Harry, admitted, but 
only a kind of punishing yourself. You haven’t worked for 
anything, not really. And Will is going to grow up turned 
away from all the real things of the world, with his mind set 
on God knows what, being carried.’ 

‘Will has worked hard in what was set him.’ 

‘School is different. What I’m talking about is work.* 

‘Have I kept you waiting too long?’ Ellen asked from the 
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door. She was carrying a tray of tea things; Eira was behind 
her in the passage, with a plate of bread and butter and 
another of Welsh cakes. Ellen stopped, feeling the tension in 
the room, 

‘I’ll give you a hand with that,’ Harry said, getting up. 

‘Gome on, Will, you help too,’ Eira said. 

‘There’s no need,’ Morgan said suddenly. ‘We’re not 
staying.’ 

‘Not?’ 

‘Put that stuff down, Eira, and come on.* 

‘When we’ve just got it ready. Dad 

‘You heaid what I said. We’re not wanted here.’ 

‘Not wanted?’ Ellen said. ‘Morgan, Harry, what on 
earth’s been happening?’ 

‘Ask this husband and son of yours. I’m sorry, Ellen. I 
know it’s not your fault.’ 

Ellen put down the tray. 1 here were bright points of 
colour at her cheekbones and her hands were trembling. 

‘What is it, Hairy she asked. 

Harry looked at her, and then at Morgan, but did not 
speak. 

‘Say, Harry, please.’ 

‘I’ll say it, Ellen,’ Moigan broke in ‘You won’t get any- 
thing out of him, you ought to know that by now. I come 
here, see, with an honest offer, to do with Will. I meant only 
the best by it, that he should come in with me, leai^j the 
business and perhaps one day take it over. I had him and 
Eira in mind, I will say, but never mind that. I was only 
thinking of the good of everybody.’ 

Ellen looked across at Harry, who had not moved. Eira 
could not help looking at Will, and he met her eyes. He 
remembered how she had looked by the stream on the 
mountain. It seemed a long way back, in childhood. 

‘Do you want me to do it, Eira?’ he asked, suddenly. 

‘You must please yourself, of course, Will.’ 

‘But you, Eira. What do you want me to do?’ 

‘It would be nice, Will, for you to be woiking with Dad.* 

‘He won’t,’ Morgan said. ‘It isn’t good enough for 
him.’ 

‘Nobody said that,’ Harry interrupted angrily. 
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‘What other reason is there then?* Morgan shouted, turn* 
ing on him. 

‘Will’s own reasons. He must say foi himself. In fact, if 
you listened, he has said more or less. Bat you say one thing 
makes you angry, there’s one thing makes me. A man makes 
up his own mind in his living. He can’t make up another 
man's, or try to force him.’ 

‘There’s others would jump at the offer.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a good offer.’ 

‘Then why insult me by refusing it ?’ 

‘Nobody’s insulting you.’ 

‘To hell with it, anyway, Harry. Get on with your own 
way. Get on with this narrow, self-satisfied way you’ve 
settled for. I don’t care what happens to you.’ 

‘Is there any point quarrelling then?’ Harry asked, smil- 
ing. 

‘No,’ Ellen said. ‘Whatever happens we needn’t quarrel 
among ourselves.’ 

Morgan turned to lier, shaking his head. 

‘Why is It, Ellen ^ Why I keep coming back here, keep 
coming and asking, I don’t know I should have learned 
more sense. 

‘We’ve known each other a long time now,’ Ellen said. 

‘Yes. And it was good, wasn’t it, in the stait? We’ve come 
a long way from that.’ 

Harry moved suddenly, and pulled out a chair from the 
table. 

‘Sit down, mun. Have youi tea v\ ith us.’ 

Morgan hesitated 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘What you gul^’ 

‘Enough,’ Ellen said. ‘Oi it it isn’t theie’s more.’ 

Morgan looked across at Will. 

‘Gome on, Will. Come and sit between me and Eira heie.’ 

After the open row, it was easier to settle down than any 
of them expected. They were all used to Morgan’s mobility, 
and he could usually create any atmosphere he wanted. 
Still, when they got up after tea, Will knew that some stage 
had been finally passed. The quairel had been only super- 
ficially about the job. The real substance, and its roots, 
seemed to lie far back. This was a border defined, a border 
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crossed. It felt like a parting, whatever might actually 
follow. As he walked with Eira to the car, everything was 
easy again, but in It different world. Morgan knew this, and 
Eira seemed also tA realize it, against her will. Only Harry 
did not seem conscious of the change, perhaps because he 
had reached it before the others, and had been living with 
it, already, for many years. 


7 

After a warm, rich summer, that seemed at the very height 
of the valley’s life, autumn came early and was unusually 
hard. Before the end of September there were several sharp 
frosts, and all through October, when the apples were being 
picked, the cold persisted and the leaves went quickly from 
the trees. In the gardens the high summer foliage was dark- 
brown and withered; the down of the michaelmas daisies 
lay thickly along the edges of the paths. From the first week 
of November Harry had to work twelve-hour turns in the 
box, and the autumn work in the gardens fell largely to his 
father who himself seemed older and more* tired. Will helped 
whenever ho could, and was given the rough jobs - striking 
the bean and pea foliage, bundli'u; the sticks, sweeping the 
leaves. The digging Jack Price would not let him help with: 
‘You can’t dig yet, boy.’ Will watched and thought about it. 
Harry at least worked quickly, trenching and double-dig- 
ging, bending for weeds and stones But Jack Price worked 
so slowly that nothing seemed to get done. Only if you went 
away and came back could you see the advance of the 
beautifully clean ground. 

One cold afternoon a strip was being made ready for the 
first planting of broad beans. When he thought it was done, 
Will fetched the beans and the line, but his grandfather had 
started on the strip again, moving incredibly slowly, raking 
and raking at the earth until it seemed he was trying to 
change its nature. Already there was nothing larger than a 
marble, but still, endlessly, the ^low raking and fining went 
on. Though he said nothing, Will doubted whether in the 
growing this would make much difference. It was less this, 
he thought, than some ritual of service. And he saw how 
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separate, in these ways, he had already become. For what- 
ever purpose, he would never dig like this. The jobs which 
satisfied him were those involving an imfncdiate sharp effort 
“ hauling at a grubbed root, heaving a^Ioad of leaves to the 
heap, forcing along a heavy bundle of sticks. Harry worked 
like this sometimes, but Jack Price never. To him there 
seemed all the time in the woild, though already the blue 
damp air was thickening, and evening was drawing along 
the valley. 

Slowly, the gardens were made ready for the winter, and 
still the cold intensified. The grass now, each moiiiing, stood 
up in stiff rimed spikes. The apple trees were black and 
bare, though here and there a few small apples, at the very 
tops, still hung in a heightened colour. The only green in 
these trees was the mistletoe, which stood out now very 
clearly in its dull clumps, with a few pearly berries. The 
holly in front of the house was thicker with its bright red 
berries than any of them remembered. Through the dressing 
of ash, the lane deepened in its winter ruts. 

On the first Saturday in December, when Will came 
down at dinner from his books, Ellen sent him to look for 
his grandfather, who had gone for a walk by the river. Will 
walked down the lane and into the fielcjs over the road He 
went past the pool that they called the Stubs, where the 
sheep were dipped; then on into the next field, looking 
down at the unmown bolder next the hedge, thick with 
bramble and bracken and the blown spikes of sorrel Ahead 
lay a small dingle, with an oak tree and a few low thorns. 
Glancing ahead, Will suddenly saw his grandfather. He was 
lying face downward, at the edge of the dingle. 

‘Gran,’ he called, hurrying forward. There was no move- 
ment or answer. Holding his bieath, he reached him and 
bent down. 

‘Gran,’ he said again, urgently, reaching out and touching 
the shoulder that lay nearest to him. He hesitated as his 
fingers felt the rough cloth, and then suddenly pushed hard 
at the shoulder, trying to turn it, so that he could see the 
face But he drew back midway in the effort. He knew now 
what he would find. 

Slowly he stood up and looked around. There was nobody 
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in sight; the field lay empty and desolate. Looking down 
again, he saw the hand tightly holding two sweetbriars, 
that were being brought for the garden. Beside the hand lay 
the big single-bladed pocket knife, with the yellow bone 
handle carved with initials. The knife had been bought, he 
remembered his grandfather saying, after his first year’s 
work, when he was twelve. Once he had lost it while hedg- 
ing, and found it again months later. Narrowing his eyes, 
Will bent down and again pushed at the shoulder. Then 
relu( tantly, he touched the clenched hand, which was cold. 

On the line, a hundred yards away, the down distant 
signal dropped to off He heard distinctly the sharp sound of 
its move'ment, and thought of his father’s hands on the lever, 
far up in the box lie looked down, and then broke into a 
run back across the field. He lan fiercely, driving himself, 
making the shot test way to the road He was still running 
when he reached the lane, though he had to slow on the 
steepest part of the pitch At the house he burst in breath- 
less, pushing open the door of the bac k-kitchcn. Ellen looked 
at him, and without speaking put down the plate she was 
holding 

‘Quick, Mam, we must get him back.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘In the long fieldiDy the dingle.’ 

‘You shouldn’t have left him, Will.’ 

‘But It was no use. Mam. He’s dead.’ 

‘Come on,’ Ellen said slowly. ‘Wc’ll gf"t Hybart.’ They 
went down the lane, walking quickly and without speaking. 
Hybart was at dinner, but came out at once with Ellen. 

‘Where do you say, boy?’ 

T’ll show you.’ 

‘Wait, boy. We must get a hurdle.’ 

Hybart went to the back of his workshop and came back 
carrying a hurdle, taking his time. Will put out his hand to 
take one end, and they walked with Ellen down the lane. 

‘When we’ve got him home you must fetch your Dad from 
the box,’ she said, as they crossed the road. 

Will nodded. He did not know how to answer. He was as 
tall as Hybart as they walked together, but he felt Only his 
inadequacy and inexperience. They reached the field, and 
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Ellen hurried ahead. When they came up with the hurdle, 
she wats bent over the body, which she had turned on its 
back. Will watched as she loosened the slA^eetbriars from the 
clenched fingers. Still he could not lookiat the face. Hybart 
set the hurdle down. 

‘You’ll have a bit of a carry, boy.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He looked, now, into his grandfather’s face. The intense 
blue eyes stared up unmoving. The moustache and beard 
seemed to have no substance, to be only an effect of light 
round the haid, weathered face. He could see, as he looked, 
the likeness to Harry. 

‘Bring the hurdle here, at the side,’ Ellen said, getting up. 
Hybart pushed the hurdle across, until it was touching 
underneath the body. Moving to the other side, she lifted 
the arms and crossed them. Then bending with Hybart she 
turned the body on to the hurdle, rolling it completely over 
until it lay in the centre. 

‘Can you manage, Will?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘I can manage, Mam.’ 

‘I’ll go in front,’ Hvbart said. ‘We’ll set down where we 
can.’ Ellen wiped her eyes, and picked up the knife and the 
sweetbriars. Will bent behind Hybart and waited for the 
word to lift. The w^eiglit when it came was much heavier 
than he expected, but he followed as Hybart stepped away. 
He was looking down as he walked, at the snub toes of the 
heavy black boots, the thick khaki cord trousers, the thongs 
which yorked the lr('>user legs just below the knees The 
weight was heavy on his arms, but he held it, thinking of 
the way Harry cariied. 

It was a slow^ journey home, with many halts. I'he pitch 
in the lane almost defeated them, and w^hen they reached 
the house they weie exhausted. They set the hurdle down in 
the porch, w^hile Ellen piopped open the main door. Then, 
with difficulty, they carried on through the passage and into 
the living-room. 

‘You go now for your Dad,’ Ellen said, and Will, without 
answering, went out. He got his bike, and turned out into 
the lane. The effect of the death came slowly over his body 
as he rode up through the village. 
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Harry saw him arrive, and was at the window of the box 
as he walked along the platform, 

‘Brought some diiAier, Will?’ 

‘No. Gran’s dead,’ • 

He had not known how to say it, but now he looked 
steadily up. There was hardly any reaction in the face. Only 
the eyes darkened and clouded. 

‘How’s that then?’ 

‘He was in the* field. I found him. We’ve carried him 
home.’ 

Harry turned from the window, and Will went up the 
steps into the box 

‘I’ll see if I can get Mr Jones. You stay here.’ 

‘Right.’ 

Harry hurried out of the box and alon^ the platform. He 
came back almost at once with the stationmaster. 

‘Don’t bother about here, Harry. Off you go.’ 

‘Thank you ’ 

‘You found your Gran, Will, Hairy tells me.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Jones,’ 

‘It’s a bad business. I wouldn't have expected it. He was 
a stiong old fellow.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Gome on,’ Harry said. ‘Thank you, Mr Jones.’ 

Will followed his father do ' the steps, and waited for 
him to get his bike from under the box On the road, Harry 
was away first, and Will pedalled hard to catch him They 
rode together, very fast and not speakinej, down through the 
village. Harry was just in fnmt when they reached the house, 
and threw his bike along the hedge under the holly. Will 
stayed back and watched him walk inside. He put his own 
bike away and stood waiting in the porch. 

But when, he was asking, when will the voice come? 
When, to take away this weight, will the feeling rise where it 
can be seen? We can stand and sing on the formal occasions, 
but now, when the pressuie is desperate, we cannot even 
speak. The house is quiet, the patch quiet. And the valley 
quite still, the mountains dark. When will the cry come? Let 
it come now, let the voice r jije. In silence now, taking the 
strain, we risk being broken. Let the cry^ come, let the son cry, 
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Harry came out, awkward, talking to Ellen. 

‘Fll get the dinner,’ Ellen said, ‘though I expect it*s 
spoiled.’ 

‘Never mind that.’ 

‘You’ll write the letters when you’ve eaten, will you?’ 

‘I’ll write them.’ 

Will moved as his father stood close beside him. Harry 
noticed the movement and turned, looking into his son’s 
face. ‘There,’ he said, touching Will’s arm. ‘Come on.’ They 
went together into the back-kitchen, which seemed suddenly 
overcrowded as they stood there. Ellen began putting the 
dinner on the table. The alarm clock, resting with its tilted 
dial against an old yellow hairbrush, ticked loudly from the 
mantelpiece. Will looked at the brick floor, following the 
lines between the bricks. He remembered suddenly the cry 
at the bees, and the tanging, the clap of the hands, the 
excited shouts as they ran. The clock ticked loudly on, in the 
silence of the room. 

The funeral was fixed for Tuesday. Hybart was to make 
the coffin. There was so much everywhere to arrange. They 
moved around the house, separate, practical. Will, with 
least to do, went out and planted the sweetbriars by the 
hedge under the damson tree. They sat that evening in the 
back-kitchen, by a big wood fire. 

On the Monday afternoon, Harry’s sisters, Gwen and 
May, arrived together. Harry went to work at six, for the 
twelve hours. Will sat with his mother and his aunts, who 
seemed to know everything about him, everything he had 
ever done, though he would hardly have known them if he 
had met them in the street. I'hat evening, about nine, it 
began to snow. When he went to bed at ten, the roofs and 
trees were already white, above the white lane. The snow 
was still falling, driven against the window by the rising 
wind. He took the warming-pan from the bed, and put it 
out on the landing. He was not asleep, but pretended to be, 
when his aunts came through on their way to the end bed- 
room. He could hear them talking, on the other side of the 
wall, late into the night. 

When Harry came home at six it had stopped snowing, 
but the overnight fall lay several inches deep. On the road 
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he had been able to ride, but in the lane there were drifts. 
Will was awake and saw him arrive at the house, the black 
cap and black coat landing out sharply against the general 
whiteness. The face ^vas set and reddened as he walked in 
along the path. A few minutes later Will heard his step on 
the stairs, and Ellen’s voice as Harry went into their bed- 
room. At eight, everyone hut Ilariy got up, and had break- 
fast. Harry got up at eleven, soon after his brothers Owen 
and Lewis had arrived, walking from the station. Will 
looked at the three brothers as they stood talking The family 
likeness was so clear that it was strange to think of them as 
three separate men, one of them his father. He remembered 
his grandfather’s face as he had lain by the dingle. 

Already the neighbours were arriving, carrying meagre 
winter wreaths. The snow was stepped in everywhere, along 
the passage and into the living-room. Edwin Parry arrived 
with the horse and cart that would take the coffin down to 
the chapel. Edwin was cheerful in the tingling snow-lighted 
air. Will stood at the gate, v/atching him turn the horse. The 
snow that had been undisturbed in the lane when Harry 
came home was kicked about now and dirty. 

Ellen called Will back into the porch wheie the mourners 
were standing. Harry, his two brothers, jind l^dwan went into 
the living-room. They came out carrying the coffin. They 
had to stoop to get it under the* low porch. The coffin was 
slid into the body of the cart, and llien the wicaths were 
carried out and laid on top of it and around it. Edwin went 
to lead the horse, and the brothers stood looking back at 
the people in the porch. Haiiy’s sisters, with Ellen and Will, 
walked out along the path, and the otheis followed. Edwin 
led the horse down the lane, looking anxiously down as it 
slid a little in the snow. Everyone watched for footing, as 
they reached the pitch. 

Will looked past the cart with the coffin and the flowers, 
and past the black coats of the men and women w^alking in 
front of him. He could sec the whole bed of the valley white 
with snow, and above, seeming closer, the strangely different 
white ridges of the mountains. lie could feel the tingling 
of the cold air against his cheeks and eyes; all the faces 
around him were cold and pinched. Slowly following the 
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cart, the black procession moved on. Looking down, Will 
saw the black parallel lines of the ca^’s wheel track, that 
had cut through the snow to the ash surface of the lane. The 
lines seemed to hold his feehng, and he' kept liis eyes fixed on 
them, as they drew out ahead, down to the road and the 
chapel. 



C?HAPTBR NINE 


I 

Next morning he found his father better. When he dressed 
and went out to the landing, Harry was sitting piopped up 
in bed, shaving. Matthew stopped, surprised. 

‘You’re looking much better.’ 

‘Aye, better with this stubble off.’ 

The voice, too, was stronger, almost tlie ordinary voice. 

T mean, you must be feeling better.’ 

‘Much better, Will. I had a really good night.’ 

‘So did I. Though I heard the cockerels once or twice.’ 

‘Aye, I got eight down theie, young ones. They’re lovely 
birds, Italian.’ 

‘Do they often crow while it’s dark?’ 

Harry did not answer at once. He was shaving the awk- 
ward hollows under his mouth. At last he put down the 
razor and rested. ‘Aye; cocks wall crow almost any time. I 
hear them often, nights, in the box.’ 

‘I thought it was tfie light made them crow.’ 

‘They do, yes. But often at oth r times, or if anything dis- 
turbs them. You must go down and see these, mind.’ 

‘All right. Is there anything you want now?’ 

‘No, I’m fine. Go you on down and get your breakfast.’ 

Will went downstairs. The kitchen was empty, though the 
kettle was boiling and bacon was grilling in the stove. He 
looked outside, and saw Ellen bending in the shed. 

‘YouVe up then. Will f' 

‘Aye, He seems better.’ 

‘He had a really good night. I’m so pleased.’ 

‘What are you doing there?’ 

‘Getting the stuff for his cockerels He’s silly about them.’ 

‘He was telling me. Italian did he say?’ 

‘Yes, they’re really lovely.’ 

‘Gan I take the stuff down? He said I should see them,’ 

Ellen came out of the shed, with the half -filled bucket. 
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‘Well you can try, Will. But they’ve got to know him, 
that’s the trouble. Yesterday when I went, they flew up like 
mad things. I thought they was gone iver the wire.’ 

Til tiy, shall I?’ 

‘Yes, if you like. I’d lather, really, be in the house in case 
he rings.’ 

He took the bucket, and went to the drying green. The 
cockerels were in the far corner, in a small triangular run. 
He walked across to them, keeping very quiet. He got to 
within ten yards, but then the alarm went up. He halted and 
stared at the sudden unbelievable fury. Certainly they were 
wonderful birds; beautifully patterned in black and white, 
with magnificent tail plumes and fine scarlet heads. They 
flew now and screeched, hurling themselves at the high 
wire. He stood, overawed, and then tried to come up on the 
side, creeping under the trees. They were not deceived for 
a moment, and one actually reached the top strand of the 
wire before falling again. There was nothing for it but to 
put down the bucket and go back. 

Ellen was waiting for him at the door of the kitchen. 

‘Cockerels, did you say? It’s more like a parrot house.’ 

‘Yes, Will, It is really.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t fed them. I couldn’t get near them.’ 

‘It’s only they’re frightened. He’s fed them all through, 
they’re only used to him.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, looking up at the window of the 
bedroom. ‘Shall I try again?’ 

‘What I did the last tw^o mornings, Will, was put on his 
hat and coat and go back. 7’hey weie quiet then.’ 

‘You mean that really deceives them?’ 

‘Well, I got in anyway, and they took the food. Here, 
look.’ She had the coat over her arm and was carrying the 
hat. She held the coat, and he pushed his arms in the sleeves 
and pulled it around him. 

‘Take the hat. Will. You can put it on when you’re in sight.’ 

‘It seems so ridiculous,’ he said, but he went back, self- 
consciously, to the drying-green. He stopped and put on the 
hat, then walked again to the run, picking up the bucket. 
One bird flew, but the others rushed eagerly to the gate. 

‘Back now,’ he soothed, turning away his face. As he 
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opened the gate, they flew at the bucket. He emptied it 
quickly, drawing his feet back from under it. Then he went 
out through the gatli and carefully locked it again. Behind 
him was the tumble of black-and-white feathers, tail- 
plumes, scarlet heads. He pulled off the hat and coat, and 
walked slowly back to the house. 

It was a quiet morning, and he sat after breakfast and 
.smoked and read. After dinner in the kitchen, he went down 
to look at the bees and on the way back stopped to talk to 
Mrs Whistance, who was by her gate. He wanted to ask her 
if he could sec inside the cottage again; he hadn’t been in 
for ten years. But he knew he should not ask, and she did 
not think to offer. Then it was time to get ready for the bus 
into Gwenton. 

‘Is there anything I can get you. Mam ?’ 

‘No, we’ve got everything. Unless Evans gives you those 
tablets.’ 

‘It’s tablets, is it? He didn’t say.’ 

‘He said tablets to your Dad.’ 

He put on his coat and walked down the lane. He had 
plenty of time; too much time. The balance of feeling was 
changing, and there was nothing in particular to look at. It 
was really as if he was living here again; th(' lane and the 
mountains .seemed ordinary. The bus came, rather late, and 
in half an hour they were in Gwfuiton. He got out at the 
market and walked up the narrow street to the high ground 
behind the castle. I'he doctor’s house, Powell’s house as he 
still thought of it, stood in a quiet sticet overlooking the 
river. It was a low white house, with handsome curved win- 
dows and a small black veranda. "I'he hollyhocks along its 
front had nearly all been cut down by the frost, though two, 
yellow and pink, still flowered on short stems. T'hc wide 
door, under its fanlight, was yellow; this was new. 

He rang the bell and waited. After some delay the door 
was opened by a thin, fair girl, wearing a white overall coat. 
She looked as if she should still be at school. 

‘I want to see Dr Evans.’ 

‘Surgery’s not till five.’ 

‘He asked me to call now.* 

‘I’ll see. What name?* 
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‘Price. Price, Glynmawr.* 

‘If you’d just wait,’ the girl said anc^ left him at the door. 
He settled to wait; he had chosen to state his call in just these 
terms. For years now he had watchtd his friends getting 
past closed doors and attendants. It was a way of speaking, 
easy enough to loam, but he had never tried it. It was easier 
to reduce himself than to assume a right of entry and a 
special welcome. And then for years, from the other side he 
had watched the doors being closed, the attendants briefed. 
Everyone, it seemed, put himself behind this kind of screen. 
England seemed a great house with every room partitioned 
by lath and plaster. Behind every screen, in every cupboard, 
sat all the great men, everybody. If you wanted to see them, 
you could see them ; that was what they were there for. But 
you must cool your heels first; a necessary part of decorum. 
If you went out of your own cupboard, to see a man in 
another cupboard, still you must wait for the cupboard door 
to be opened, with proper ceremony, and by a proper atten- 
dant. If you didn’t respect another man’s cupboard, what 
right had you, really, to expect him to respect yours? Since 
proper men lived in cupboards, you could hardly insult your 
host by implying that he did not. Only sometimes, if your 
approach was right, the cupboard dqpr would be opened 
with a flourish. If your approach was wrong - it’s something 
you just know about people - then you could wait for a 
while looking up at the cupboard door, getting yourself - 
and why not? - into a proper state of mind. 

A door at the end of the passage opened, and Eira came 
out. For a moment she seemed not to notice Matthew, and 
then she exclaimed and huriied forward. 

‘Will, what on earth are you waiting there for?’ 

‘Hullo, Eira.’ 

‘Why didn’t you come in? I’ve been expecting you.’ 

‘I’ve only just come.’ 

She looked at him and smiled. Her hair had gone much 
darker; it was now the full brown that the English call black. 
She was wearing a brown tweed suit, a brown jersey, brown 
shoes. She seemed friendly and at ease. 

‘You just like being awkward. Will. Now don’t you?’ 

‘No. Why should I?’ 
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*Go on. Did you see Glynis? I bet you didn’t tell her who 
you were.’ 

‘Certainly I tol J her who I was.’ 

‘Look, I know yt)u, Matthew Price. People have to recog*- 
nize you without you saying w^ho you are.’ 

‘No, they don’t have to.’ 

‘But to hell with them if they don’t. Come in. Will. Don’t 
just stand there.’ 

He hesitated, looking directly into her face. He saw her 
cheeks tighten in a momentary uncertainty, as if she were 
facing a stranger. Then along the passage a side door 
opened, and Evans came through, pulling off his coat. 

‘Aye, fine. Glynis told me you were here. Fve only just 
come back.’ 

‘How are you?’ Matthew said, putting out his hand. 
Evans shook hands quickly, and threw down his coat. 

‘Let’s go through and have some tea. Leave your coat 
here, Price, if you like.’ 

‘You mustn’t call him Price,’ Eiia said. ‘It’s an English 
habit he doesn’t like.’ 

‘Well, Christ, I’m more Welsh than he is. All right, 
Matthew is it?’ 

Matthew had tgken off his coat and put it beside Evans’s. 
Eiia led the way through, tal ‘-ig <^)ver the conversation. 

‘The trouble with this man is he’s got two names. 
Matthew and Will.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a bit confusing. Perhaps that’s why 1 said Price.* 

‘He’s Matthew where he lives, but he's Will to everyone in 
Glynmawr. I called him Will all the years we grew up 
together, only then . . .’ 

She paused and looked at Matthew, who avoided the 
look. 

‘When he went away,’ YAra said, ‘he called himself 
Matthew. He expected me to call him Matthew, too.’ 

‘Well, Christ, he can be called what he likes,’ Evans said 
impatiently. Matthew looked at him, relieved, seeing a 
quality that had not appeared when they first met. He was 
still very formally dressed, but he had visibly relaxed. He 
was talking and behaving now like the boy from Llanelly, 
and Matthew liked him immediately. 
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‘I agree, John. Thanks.' 

‘Sure. Now let’s have some tea. Christ, I’m dry.’ 

The table was laid for tea, with a silver* service and a small 
kettle on a spirit stove. 

‘You’ll never get enough out of that thing,’ John pro- 
tested. ‘Get the big one, girl.’ 

Eira lifted the lid of the teapot and filled it from the kettle. 

‘You do the doctoring, mister, I’ll do the housekeeping.’ 
John winked at Matthew. 

‘Sit down, mun. Let her bring it to us.’ 

‘It’s laid for sitting at the table,' Eira said. 

‘Well, I’m here and he’s there. So what you going to do?’ 

‘All right, sit like pigs in clover the two of you.’ 

‘Now that, miss, is just where you’re wrong. I’ve been 
reading it up. Do you read these things. Will ?’ 

‘What things?’ 

‘I got a book on wine. It’s all right, mind. I’m drinking 
my way through it. And there’^ another, she pinched it, 
about entertaining. Do you know, it’s a funny thing? Every- 
thing common turns out, in fact, to be correct.’ 

‘Now you’re being ridiculous,’ Eira said, pouring the tea. 
‘Do you take cream and sugar, Matthew?’ 

‘Not at all,’ John snid eagerly. ‘The lower orders sit up to 
table for tea; all right, that’s common.’ 

‘You’re getting mixed a bit,’ Matthew said. 

‘Aye, I am, but listen. The lespectable lower orders sit up 
to table, but the really common oik's just sprawl around.’ 

‘That isn’t true, you know,’ Matthew said. 

‘But when you get above the respectable lower orders it’s 
simple “ you just sprawl around again. It says so in the 
book.’ 

‘Not sprawl anyway,’ Eira said. 

‘No,’ Matthew said. ‘Sit on the edge of your chair.’ 

‘Look, a man who’s been busy all day won’t sit on the edge 
of a chair. He’ll sprawl.’ 

Eira smiled. She handed Matthew his cup, and put her 
husband’s on the table behind his head. 

‘If you lie back far enough, mister, you can drink it by 
suction.’ 

‘That’s an idea,’ John said, and lay back. But he did not 
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reach for his tea, and there was a sudden silence in the 
room. John was lying right back and his eyes were closed. 
He seemed suddei?Iy desperately tired. At last Eira moved, 
and brought plates and sandwiches. John sat up with an 
effort. 

‘How’s your Dad today, Will?’ 

‘A little better, I think. He’s been sleeping a lot.’ 

‘Good.’ 

He took the sandwiches and ate hungrily. Then he 
reached back for his tea, and drank quic kly. 

‘Got some more?’ he asked, holding the cup out to Eira. 
‘I’ve got some stuff for your Dad, by the way. Thought I 
might get out after surgery.’ 

‘I can take it. Tablets, is it?’ 

‘Aye, sleeping tablets. It’s a stronger one, that’s all.’ 

‘I’ll tell him. He likes to know what he’s getting.’ 

‘Yes, so I noticed,’ John said absently, running his teeth 
along the edge of his thumb-nail. ‘He’s an unusual man, 
Will. Though not in that, mind.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I don’t know what it is, but in this game you get to sum- 
ming a man up. You go into one bedroom after another, 
bedrooms all much the same, and there you are, in front of 
you. No, he wasn’t what I expected.’ 

‘What did you expect?’ 

‘I don’t know. He made me forget it. We live as a rule on 
about five or six types. We meet somebody and we just try 
them on quickly for size. Only sometimes you look and the 
type breaks up and there’s a man there. I don’t know what it 

is. I just know it happened, with him.’ 

‘I’m too near, I can’t say.’ 

‘That’s a father, Will. Have you got some more of those 
sandwiches, Eira?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘My own Dad, now, had this same thing. He died of 

it. ’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ 

‘Well, there it is. We’ll do what we can.’ 

John was palpably nervous now, and the gaiety, like the 
correctness, had gone, as if both were facades. 
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‘More tea, Matthew?’ Eira sisked. They both looked up at 
her suddenly, as if they had forgotten her. 

^No, thanks. I must be going soon.’ ^ 

‘No, not yet,’ Eira said. 

‘Stay, mun,’ John said. ‘You’ve hardly been here five 
minutes.’ 

‘I probably ought to get the tablets out quickly.’ 

‘No, no. He won’t need any of those until later. About 
ten, before settling for the night.’ 

‘All right, but still . . . you’re probably busy and tired.’ 

‘Relax,’ John said, and managed a quick smile. ‘Is Mark 
coming in ?’ 

‘No. I told you. He’s at Phyllis’s with Adrian.’ 

‘Till when?’ 

‘I said I’d fetch him about six. When I can h.we the car 
before you finish surgery.’ 

‘All right.’ 

They were all silent again. As the talk ebbed, a different 
reality emerged. Matthew avoided looking at Eira; there 
would, in any case, be nothing to say. 

‘This is a nice place, Gwenton,’ John said ‘The sort of 
place I could grow old in. Not that I’m not old, already. 
Anyhow a bit sweeter than Llanelly.’ 

‘Yes,’ Matthew said. ‘I feel it, being away.’ 

‘It’s your own choice,’ Eira said. 

‘It’s my work.’ 

‘I saw Morgan at lunchtime/ John said ‘He was telling 
me about your work.’ 

‘He’s studying Wales,’ Eira sa^d, ‘and he goes to London 
to do it.’ 

‘It’s not just Wales, girl, like looking at mountains. It’s 
where the records are, is it? London^’ 

‘Yes, most of them.’ 

‘Anyhow, keep on with it. Will. Fiom what I lieaid, it 
needs doing.’ 

‘Yes, it needs doing. Only it\ getting too big.’ 

‘Don’t worry about that, mun. Say youi sa) .’ 

‘If I can,’ Matthew said and let the silence edge back. He 
disliked talking about his work. When a discussion started 
he always wanted to get out. He saw John, now, observing 
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him carefully. The pale, narrow face was deeply questioning 
and intent. As theytboth looked away, the door opened and 
Glynis came in. 

‘Sorry,’ she said, fn hei light, unguarded voice. ‘Only the 
doctoi’s wanted.’ 

‘Oh God, where ?’ 

‘Mrs Brown rang. Peter’s worse.’ 

‘Yes,’ John said, with a sudden gravity that for a moment 
seemed to darken the room. 

‘You w^on’t get there before surgery,’ Eira said. 

‘I bloody well will, you know. If I’m late back explain.^ 
He was already moving to the door, and Matthew got up. 

‘x\nd I’d l)etter go, now.’ 

John turned on him, with a sudden authority. 

‘No. Stay. Finish your talk And gel my bag quick,’ he 
shouted to Glynis. ‘I’ll be starting the car.’ 

He went out. Matthew watched Glynis close the door 
behind him, and then turned slowly 

‘Sit down. Will,’ Eira said ‘Don’t be so nervous.’ 

‘I’m not nervous.’ 

‘You look it As if we’d never been together before.’ 

‘Never mind that. We never have. Forget it.’ 

‘You may be ablf to. But in any case what arc you v/orry- 
ing about ^ We’ve each made 'r own lives We can meet 
from that.’ 

He sat down, and lit a cigarette It was this he had been 
at raid of: that had made him reluctant to come. Yet if he 
watched, as if from a distanc e, it would settle. Eira sat, easily 
and correctly, on the other side of the room She was watch- 
ing him, and half smiling. 

‘Poor Will, you do look frightened.’ 

‘Damn you, I am not poor Will ’ 

‘All right, you’re poor Matthew.’ 

He did not answer. He was staring across to where John 
had been sitting. He could still feel the tension, and now in 
reaction felt a sudden radical distrust. 

‘Since I am here, Eira, there’s one thing I’ll say. I’ll pass 
over the fact that nobody told me John was your husband, 
or told him who my father was. That, after all, you might 
all wriggle out of. But there’s one thing you can’t evade . . 
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‘No, Will, don’t say it. There’s no need to quarrel.’ 

‘I’ll judge the need. The fact is that fpr years you’ve been 
keeping up a completely false relationship with my mother. 
False on both sides. I’d say you’ve both kept it up as a sort 
of lien on me. You don’t get anywhere, but it’s there, as a 
perpetual criticism. I can’t stand you meeting and talking 
about me, exchanging your photographs. 1 find it dis- 
gusting.’ 

Eira did not answer. He saw that her hands were tremb- 
ling, though her face was unmoved. 

‘Would anyone else find it disgusting?’ she said at last. 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

‘Of course they wouldn't. It’s youi own feeling. I’ve 
known your mother since I was a child. We’ve always been 
friends. Why on earth, now, shouldn’t we go on meeting and 
writing? Have you really, honestly, any right to try and 
stop us?’ 

‘Yet you don’t tell your husband what Price he’s going to. 
When he’s treating a man in the house, the very room, you 
were born in? A man who’s the husband of your friend, as 
you call her?’ 

She was silent again, and her hands were still. 

‘Have you said any of this to your mother?* 

‘No. Not in these terms.’ 

‘Why not? If you fe(d it so strongly ?’ 

‘It would only lead to a row. T can’t quarrel with her as 
things arc.’ 

‘But you can quarrel with me. 

‘I can tell you what I think. You haven’t a dying husband 
to look after.’ 

Again she was silent, and seemed genuinely moved. 

‘Surely he’s not dying, Will. Not necessarily?’ 

‘It’s whzft we’re afraid of. Of ctmise we're afraid.’ 

‘But is that the only reason ?’ 

‘Why I haven’t told her, you mean ?’ 

‘Yes, Will. Answer.’ 

‘Of course it’s not the only reason. But I’m not being 
dragged back into all that.’ 

‘All what, exactly?’ 

‘You’ve no right to ask, Eira. It isn’t your business.’ 
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‘I think perhaps it is, Will. If you’re saying I’m wrong.’ 

‘You just want to get away from the main issue.’ 

‘What issue? That I didn’t tell John?’ 

‘Well, that.’ 

‘Suppose I didn’t know, Will. I can’t possibly know about 
all his cases.’ 

‘But you knew about this one.’ 

‘Not at first.’ 

‘But later.’ 

‘Yes, yes I knew,’ she cried ^uddenly, and got up and 
walked quickly across the room, wringing her hands. 
Matthew, quite cold now, v/atchcd her carefully. 

‘Will, do try to understand,’ she said at last, turning back. 
‘When I married John I told him about you, I let it pour out. 
I had to, don’t you see ? I couldn’t marry him unless I did. 
And I’ve talked about you since, so often . . 

‘That it’s getting embanassing i” 

‘What’s happened to you, WilP What’s happened to 
make you like this^’ 

‘The usual things. I’m not quite so naive as I was.’ 

‘You’re not quite so human eithc^r. You seem to have for- 
gotten every ordinary feeling.’ 

‘No, I’m not joining in, Eira. I iieaily bioke myself 
once, trying to keep up eveiy k d of relationship, respond- 
ing too much. I’ve learned now, anyway, most relation- 
ships have to be left unfinished, for it is leally that they are 
finished. Then let’s accept that. Don’t try to make talking a 
substitute.’ 

‘Is that what v^e’re doing?’ 

‘I wanted to see you But I shouldn’t have come. I came 
back to be with my father, and for no other reason.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘But the pressure on all sides is so intense. The real pres- 
sure, that I should come back.’ 

‘I’m not dragging you back. Will. Only I’ve known you so 
long, I half know what you’ie thinking. You went away 
from us, you had to. And v e accepted that, though in fact it 
meant losing you. It’s just 0 at it hurts, now, when you 
come back as a sti anger.’ 

‘Not as a stranger.’ 
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*Yes. To yourself even. You’re being drawn back, through 
your father, but can you come, even to him, if you turn from 
everything else?’ 

‘What should I come back to?’ 

‘To your own world, Will. Bringing your other world with 
you.’ 

‘It’s easy to say ’ 

‘You’re making it harder, because you’re refusing to give 
in. You seem frightened of us, really, as if we were trying to 
involve you.’ 

‘But you are. You say so. And I must find my own 
way.’ 

‘Very well,’ Eira said, and smiled as she moved to the 
door. ‘Between us, in any case, it’s quite different. I don’t 
mean that.’ 

‘I was glad to meet John. I like him.’ 

‘Yes. It wa^n’t easy. Will, but I’m glad you came.’ 

‘All right,’ he said, and went past her to the door. 

‘I didn’t want to make it harder, Will,’ she said suddenly. 
He could hear the intensity m her voice. 

‘It’s all right, it’s mostly my fault.’ He walked on into the 
hall. Eira followed him, and in the hall walked past him 
towards the open waiting-room. 

‘You’ve heard that Dr Evans may be delayed,’ she said, 
at the door. ‘He had an urgent call.’ 

Matthew watched her as she spoke, and felt suddenly at 
ease. As she turned back to him, Glynis hurried up with the 
wrapped package of tablets 

‘I thought I heard you iomc out, Mr Price,’ she said, 
smiling. A middle-aged woman, very pale, with weak red- 
ringed eyes, looked up from her chair in the waiting-room. 
She included the three of them, as they stood there, in a 
resentful stare. ‘Yes, you’re right,’ Matthew said under his 
breath. 

‘Well, good-bye then, Matthew,’ Eira said easily. ‘I do 
hope we get better news of your father.’ 

‘Yes. Good-bye,’ Matthew said and took her hand. Her 
fingers were very cold as he touched them, and she with- 
drew them at once. ‘And thank you, Glynis.’ 

‘That’s all right,* Glynis said, and the light, unguarded 
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voice seemed infinitely pleasant. She went in front of him 
and held the door open and smiled. 

Thank you/ he s^d, slipping through. He turned to lift 
his hand to Eira, but jhe was already walking back, towards 
her own part of the house. 


2 

He did not catch the first bus. He walked round the town till 
the clocks struck six, and then looked for somewhere to get 
a drink. Finding a pub was not difficult; they stood at inter- 
vals of about twenty yaids But they were not places he was 
used to drinking in* either small hotels^ with commercial 
saloon bars, or market pubs with dark, bare kitchens. There 
were difficulties in the way of either, but the hotels might 
involve him less. He stopped at the door of the largest and 
prepared to go in, but then turned away. He went quickly 
across the street and into one of the pubs which was smaller 
and darker than its neighbours. Several people were sitting 
around the big fireplace. The bar counter was away in the 
corner, in the shadows. He ordered cider, and stayed stand- 
ing by the bar. 

‘Only he said he’d seen them He said it in here. He 
wouldn’t say it unless*he had ‘‘n them.’ 

The voice came from a woman in her fifties, with a sheep- 
dog lying by the big basket at her feet. All the otheis in the 
circle were men. 

‘I han’t thought,’ one of the men said, silhouetted against 
the big fire. 

‘There’s a few, must be Scattered.’ 

‘Aye, pockets.’ 

‘They was four shilling«j in the rnaiket lu sday, mind. 
Poor little things too. Nothing on them ’ 

‘Dealers.’ 

‘Aye, Harris, I saw him. But Hams. He can’t make 
rabbits. They must be somewhere, to be catched.’ 

‘A few, see. Scattered.’ 

‘Well, James said he d seen them On his own land. He 
said it in here. You heard him now. Mi 1 homas?’ 

‘Aye.’ 



‘Well there you are then. And if there was only a few, 
you’d expect them to have something on them. But these, 
and at four shillings. Poor little things.' 

‘It’s a wicked disease.’ 

Matthew finished his cider, and walked to the door. A few 
heads turned to follow hii i, but with only a casual interest. 

‘Like a bloody visitor,’ he said to himself, in the windy 
street. 

He caught the next bus, and sat in the high-backed seat 
which seemed to isolate each passenger. He stared from the 
windows, at the run of light along the banks and hedges. 
Before the school, he got up and went to the door. 

‘Not the chapels yet.’ 

‘No, I know.’ 

‘You booked to the chapels.’ 

‘I know. But I’m getting off here.’ 

‘It’s a penny less, sec, to here.’ 

‘Yes. Thank you.’ 

He got out and stood back against the hedge as the bus 
pulled ciway. Now suddenly the darkness closed round him: 
the absolute darkness of the countiy, that he knew and had 
forgotten. He stood listening, and then walked on down the 
dark road. The telephone kiosk was just beyond the school. 
He hurried up to it, feeling the approaching excitement. 

Standing awkw'irdly in the kiosk, he listened to the suc- 
cessive voices of the operators. There were the two Welsh 
voices, then the London voice, then the steady ringing. He 
closed his eyes to see the phone in that distant house, his 
own house, that it seemed so long since he had left. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Matthew.’ 

‘Good. I was hoping you’d call.’ 

He hesitated, gripping the ugly receiver. 

‘I hardly know myself here. You three all right?’ 

‘We’re all right. How is your father?’ 

‘No worse, no bettei. I think tomorrow I should come 
back.’ 

‘Well, you’ll know.’ 

‘Susan, I can come down again. Only the immediate 
crisis is over.’ 
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‘Is it?’ 

‘It seems so. After jhe first attack.’ 

‘I can’t say. You must decide for yourself.’ 

‘I’ll ask the doctor the morning. If he agrees I’ll get the 
afternoon train.’ 

There was a pause, and he listened intently. 

‘Don’t, Matthew, if it will hurt you.’ 

‘It will hurt either way. I can’t come back here to live.’ 

‘No. Though you sound as if you had. Your voice is quite 
different already.’ 

‘Is it ? Has it changed ?’ 

‘Changed back,’ Susan said. ‘I piefer it.’ 

‘You mean my voice on the phone ?’ 

‘You’re more excited. But tliat doesn’t matter. Stay with 
him, Matthew, as long as he needs you.’ 

‘Yes. Only he tells me I must get back to my work.’ 

‘He’s thinking about duty. Not about himself.’ 

‘It isn’t only duty. It’s coming back to my family.’ 

‘Yes. Either way.’ 

There was a long pause, and he stared into the darkness 
outside the kiosk. 

‘Is there much piling up?’ 

‘The usual things. I’m dealing with all I can. I’ve opened 
the letters and answered those could.’ 

‘And the meeting on Friday?’ 

‘Yes, if you can manage it. Edward says it’s important.’ 

‘I’ll see. I’ll ask Evans. I’ve just been seeing him, actually.’ 

The time-signal interrupted his voice, and Susan said 
quickly: 

‘Good night, darling. Come when you can.’ 

‘Yes. Are you sure you’re all right 

‘Fine. Good night, darling.’ 

‘Good night, love.’ 

He put down the receiver, and w'ent out to the dark road. 
He stood for a moment, taking the measure of the darkness, 
and then walked on. The wind was singing, excitingly, in 
the telephone wires along the road. In the north sky the 
stars were clear. At the lane, with the sound of the river 
under the wall, he was in touch again, as if he had walked 
this road every night. He turned into the lane, into the 
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deeper darkness under the trees, and walked up to the house. 

When he got in, Harry asked to s^e him. He went up, 
taking the tablets. Harry looked at them and repeated the 
name, but otherwise did not want ‘io talk. Matthew sat 
under the yellow light, cor^tent to be in the same room. 

‘I saw Eira and her husband,’ he said at last. 

‘Aye, he’s a good chap.’ 

‘I liked him.’ 

‘One of our lads.’ 

‘Ours?' 

‘Aye, it makes the difference.’ 

‘I see. I’m glad you think so.’ 

‘Of course I think so.’ 

The silence came again, until much later Matthew said: 

‘I rang Susan on the way back.’ 

‘Good. How is she?’ 

‘Fine.’ 

‘And the boys?’ 

‘Yes. Fine.’ 

‘I think of them a good bit. But it’s no use talking.’ 

‘Yes. 1 wish you could see them more often.’ 

‘You’ve got your work. You must be where your work is.’ 

‘You don’t mind then?’ 

‘Yes, I mind. Naturally I mind. But it’s what I wanted for 
you.’ 

‘So long as I’m certain of that.’ 

‘Certain ? You’re working for your boys.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.’ 

Harry rested again, and after a while Ellen came up to 
give him his tablets. Matthew went back down with her, 
leaving Harry to sleep. They sat in the kitchen, in front of 
the big fire. 

‘Mam, it’s a long time and a long way,’ Matthew said. ‘I 
feel so far outside. Don't you see it ?’ 

‘It is a long way, Will.’ 

‘It seems longer now I’ve come back.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it does. But still, it has to be for your 
work.’ 

‘And for Susan and the children.’ 

‘Well, yes. Though they’re where your work is.’ 
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*I don’t mean that. I mean that in any case I would have 
left home.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Only I feel I’m bejng blamed. Blamed for something that 
is quite inevitable.’ 

‘Nobody here’s l^Iaming you.’ 

‘It isn’t what’s said. It’s a different pressure, the whole 
atmosphere really.’ 

‘Well now, of course, with your Dad ill.’ 

‘Yes. In any case we won’t quarrel about it.’ 

‘Why should we quarrel?’ 

‘We shall. Mam, if wc don’t get this right.’ 

Ellen was staring down into the fire. She got up now, 
quickly, and went to the stove. 

‘I’ll make supper,’ she said and began moving about the 
kitchen. Watching her, he saw how much of her feeling was 
kept under and controlled by this familiar routine. 

They had finished their supper, and Ellen was filling the 
hot-water bottles at the sink, when a car drew up in the 
lane, its headlights sweeping for a moment through a gap in 
the curtains and across the dim ceiling. The side-gate was 
opened, and theie was the expected knock on the door. 
Matthew was walking to the door when it opened and 
Morgan came in. 

‘All at home?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Gome in.’ 

For the next ten minutes, Morgan and Ellen talked, 
easily, while Matthew stayed on the edge. Then Ellen went 
to bed, carrying the bottles and a bunch of grapes which 
Morgan had produced, casually, from his brief-case, just as 
she was going to the stairs. 

‘Give him these the'ii, Ellen.’ 

‘Thank you, Morgan. He’ll love these.’ 

‘Go on,’ Morgan said impatiently, and gestured her away 
with his hand. She said good night again, and they heard 
her slow steps up the stair^. Matthew bent and put a log on 
the fire. 

‘You needn’t go just yet ?’ 

‘No, Will, I needn’t.’ 

Matthew sat in Hairy’s chair, leaning back. 
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‘I didn’t know Dr Evans was your son-in-law.’ 

‘See what you miss by being away. Will.’ 

Morgan was sitting now by the fire, still in his heavy black 
overcoat, his red face shining. 

‘I went in today to see them.’ 

‘Yes, I heard they gave ycu some tea,’ 

‘Tea and talk.’ 

‘You all three know how to do that,’ Morgan said, 
smiling. 

‘If you mean because we’re educated, on the whole you 
know we slow down.’ 

‘We’re all educated, after a fashion Stilly you could tell 
each other magazine articles you’ve lead. Unless, of course, 
you read the same magazines.’ 

‘Even then, sometimes. Though mind, when you once get 
outside this ritual. You know he said and she said, and I 
thought though I didn’t say mind . . .’ 

‘Wc all know its limits, Will.’ 

‘AH right, but then it can all be respected. Ours too.’ 

‘You’re assuming a division. As a matter of fact it’s in your 
own minds.’ 

‘If it is, we must live with it. What did you expect us to 
do?’ 

‘Nothing really. Relax. It’s all right.’ 

‘It isn’t as simple as that. The division is there, though 
we’re the fust to regret it.’ 

‘From your Dad, say ?’ 

‘Well there now it’s both,’ Matthew said slowly. ‘The 
social thing and the other.’ 

‘What other?’ 

‘Well, any father and any son.’ 

‘Yet you get on, you two?’ 

‘Yes. Yes, we do.’ 

‘Look at it this way,’ Morgan said after a long pause. 
‘Have you met now, anywhere you’ve been, a man that is 
more of a man, more interesting as a man ? I mean, forget- 
ting your categories, that put respect in fact in terms of a job.’ 

‘It’s not a real question. He’s my father, and there it is. 
There are no comparisons.’ 

‘You make them though, Will.’ 
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‘Not as a father.’ 

‘As what, then?’ . 

‘I don’t know. We don’t understand it. But a part of a 
whole generation hasHiad this. A personal father, and that is 
one clear issue. But a father is more than a person, he’s in 
fact a society, the thing you grow up into. For us, perhaps, 
that is the way to put it. We’ve been moved and grown into 
a different society. We keep the relationship, but we don’t 
take over the work. Wc have, you might say, a personal 
father but no social father. What they offer us, where we go, 
we reject.’ 

Morgan leaned again to the fire, the blood straining in 
his face. 

‘This is wrong, Will. I know that it’s wrong.’ 

‘Undesirable, you mean? Do you think wc don’t know 
that?’ 

‘No, wrong.’ 

‘You tell me then.’ 

Morgan hesitated. 

‘Well, I can sec you don’t like what you’re growing into. I 
don’t like it myself.’ 

‘You don’t like us, you mean?’ 

‘You’re not much.yet, Will. Any of you, I mean. You’re 
still growing.’ 

‘But you don’t like the way we’re growing ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that. You’re all still learning. I mean I 
don’t like what you’re asked to grow up into, what you say 
you reject.’ 

‘My senior colleagues, you mean 

‘Your senior colleagues and the colleagues and masters: 
just that lot, Will. We still think ot them as that lot.’ 

‘They’re not bad. It’s just they’re like foreigners, when 
you come where it matters.’ 

‘They’re exactly like you, and that’s the fact, Will. It’s 
you think you’re different, but you’re getting more like them. 
With an occasional kick, you know. A rude noise round the 
corner when you’re sure that they’re looking. And please it 
wasn’t me, sir, it was my background.’ 

‘All right, you’re writing us off,’ Matthew said, with more 
edge. 
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*No, not yet, Will. Relax, take your time.* 

‘But then what, really, do you expeci us to do?’ 

‘No use asking me.’ 

‘All right. Then leave it to us. We may know what weTe 
doing.* 

‘I hope so,’ Morgan said, and unbuttoned his coat. After 
a pause he added: ‘You tell me what you’re doing.’ 

‘My work, you mean ?’ 

‘There you aie, see.’ 

‘Well, uhal elsc^ You know about my family.’ 

‘Yes, Harry told me.’ 

‘But not about my work?* 

‘Well, yes, as he understood it.* 

Morgan seemed now so calm and sure of himself that it 
was an effort to talk back, feeling this pressure. 

‘I’ve been on the same thing since the end of the war. But 
it’s kept widening It’s always like that It started as quite 
straightforward. Population movements in Wales during 
the Industrial Revolution. That was difficult, I mean the 
records were difficult, but at least it was defined.’ 

‘I heard it that far,’ Morgan said. 

‘Well, simply, at a certain stage, the figures got up 
and walked. That’s how I put it, ynd got laughed at, 
naturally ’ 

‘Are they not supposed to get up and walk?’ 

‘In theory, yes But in the tables at least they’re solid. 
When they get up and walk they’re not people but ghosts. 
We don’t deal in ghosts.’ 

‘So what did you do^’ Moigan asked. He was amused and 
distant. 

‘Said I came from a wild place; that I was very super- 
stitious; had thick Celtic blood.’ 

‘What did you actually do, I mean ?’ 

‘Well, I’d got my general basis. I’d got three mining town- 
ships, and the counties and occupations their people came 
from. That’s my Part One. Part Two I’m still doing. It went 
well at first.’ 

‘Harry said you’d got some diaries and letters. He was 
very interested, I remember.’ 

‘Some, yes. They’re not bad. But by this time, you see, the 
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haunting was perpetual. 1 wanted, like a fool, to write the 
liistory of a whole people being changed.’ 

‘Well? Can’t you? 

‘I’m an historian, JMorgan, an academic historian. One 
wants to do it, but wants to do it right.’ 

‘And in fact it’s too much ?’ 

‘It’s beginning to seem so. I’ve lost heart, I suppose. For 
I saw suddenly that it wasn’t a piece of research, but an 
emotional pattern. Emotional patterns are all very well, 
but they’re our own business. History is public or nothing.’ 

‘I see. So you won’t finish it?’ 

‘Probably not. I shall just be one more of the missing. If 
I’d stuck where I’d started, I could have had my name on 
the shelf.’ 

‘Can’t you still put that out? You say it’s all done.’ 

‘I could but I don’t want to. It means nothing, now. It’s 
just so much dead paper.’ 

‘Then you can take your time. See how it comes. Your 
job’s quite safe.’ 

Matthew looked up, suspecting irony, but Morgan was 
still quite impassive. 

‘Yes, the job’s quite safe I can grow grey in it, gather 
dust, look forward to my annuitie'^ ’ 

‘Well, it’s no bad tiling to K a university lecturer. You’ve 
got quite a way.’ 

The voice was steady, unforced and unemotional. 
Matthew listened for ever^' shade of motive, but could find 
none. For a moment, unwarily, he felt safe. 

‘Oddly enough, Morgan, I’m quite protec ted from ambi- 
tion. Protected, really, by a different pride I sit absorbed 
in these patterns, that are a substitute for my world and I 
know it. But at least they stop my crawling ihout in the 
world, Icxiking for dead men’s shoes.’ 

He had gone too far, and realized it at once. But Morgan 
sat quiet, and the fire had gone low. Slowly he sat forward 
again, listening to the clock. 

‘I shouldn’t have said that.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘It brings up too much. I don’t want to get back into 
that.’ 

T-B.C.- K 
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‘You’re actually afraid of talking, aren’t you, Will? About 
yourself, I mean.’ 

‘I do it often enough.’ 

‘Yes, but to yourself, I expect. Youire not among people 
who accept you, as we accept you.’ 

Morgan’s voice was quiet, but Matthew reacted sharply. 
This was the challenge he had been expecting. 

T don’t know about that. I feel less tension there than 
here.’ 

‘Tension, yes. But tension’s normal, when something’s 
happening. You’ve forgotten us, leally. Forgotten how we 
live. Here it’s got to be in the open, because in the end 
there’s no hiding things, and none of us is going away. 
What thcie is we have to absoib, so we have to be straight. 
It isn’t your kind of settlement, that any da), might break 
up.’ 

‘My family won’t break up.’ 

‘No, of course. But the rest will decide you.’ 

‘All that may be true, Morgan. What you said about 
settlement. But I can’t feel it, and it’s no use pretending. It 
seems, now, as il ever>'tlring is breaking up.’ 

‘Not really, Will. 1 hough of course this is a crisis.’ 

‘I’ll tell you, Morgan, what I tJiought yesterday in town. 
I was lc>oking at people as they weirt by, looking as if I’d 
never seen them before. When I saw anyone old, of Dad’s 
age or more, T a^kod wh /, by what virtue, are they walking 
here, and him lying on the rdge. It shamed me, of course, 
but I felt it.’ 

‘That’s natural. Will. You think it, I expect, when you 
see me.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Look, Will, I said be straight. You must be thinking it. 
I’m thinking it myself. Why do you think I come out here? 
It’s not just to ask about him, or see you. I come because my 
life is in question. That’s what this is.* 

‘Is it? It seems so for me. All my life I’ve had one centre, 
one thing I was sure of: that his life was good. And I sup- 
pose I’d believed that the good is somehow preserved. Until 
now.’ 

‘He’d be glad to hear you say that, Will.’ 
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‘He knows it. He knows what I think of him.’ 

‘None of us really know. Will. What you think of him 
matters, much more than you know. He’d accept it, really, 
as a verdict. That’s v^hat it is, handing your life on to some- 
body.’ 

There was a sound upstairs, Ellen had opened the door, 
and they heard her go along tc the bathroom They heard 
the water running, and then the steps and the door closing 
again. 

‘Every value I have, Morgan, and I mean this, comes from 
him. Comes only from him.’ 

T know. That's what your woik’s about.’ 

‘My work^’ 

‘Yes. The work you’ve been telling me about Never mind 
the actual inquiry. What is it you’re really asking*' You’re 
asking what change does to people, cliange from outside 
them, the big movuTicnts. You’re adding about him and 
about yourself.’ 

‘But he's not changed, reallv d hat's the point. I was 
thinking only this evening He’s done new work, but his 
centre’s been here, with his bees and his garden.’ 

Morgan did not answer. Lookrng across at him, Matthew 
saw open feeling in the otdinairly contained iace. He won- 
dered, watching, what this co'.’ 1 be 

‘You probably kno\s our stor), Wrll. Alter the strike, 
between him and me?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve heard it.’ 

‘We fought that sti rke hc«rd We were together then, young, 
in the box. And when we went down - down, mind, because 
our leaders got frightened, I insist on tliat - well, it was 
never the same for me, after that T knew I wouldn’t live to 
see any real change. Improvements, yes, but n(^t a change 
where I could feel it.’ 

‘We’re still arguing about that strike,’ Matthew said. 

He had spoken as it arguing a general question, but 
Morgan brushed this away. 

‘Never mind your side of it. Will. I’m telling you what it 
did to me. What it did, in fact, was to give me a different 
direction. I gave up the box, and started the business. I did 

well.’ 
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*¥68. Very vyell.’ 

Morgan looked at him suddenly, an(|, laughed. 

‘You’re a boy, Will, still a boy. You talk like you told me 
once then: if I pass my School Certifirate, Mr Rosser, I can' 
get five pounds a week.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Harry knows this better than either of us. You know I 
begged him, for years, as the business got better, to come in 
on it, take a full share. And it was always the same answer: 
he didn’t see his way. It was the same answer, you remember, 
for you.’ 

‘I remember. But would it have been better? For him?’ 

‘He’d have more money, Will. A good deal more. And he’d 
look different. I look different.’ 

‘You think he was wrong then? That he missed his 
chance?’ 

‘It’s what we say. Will. But I know Harry. Better than 
anyone, really Because at least I’m persistent, and to argue 
that out meant getting right through to him, right through 
to the centre of him.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I learned something. Will. Something that in general we 
all know about, but I learned it from him. He couldn’t see 
life as chances. Everything with him was to settle. He took 
his own feelings and he built things from them. He lived 
direct, never by any other standard at all.’ 

‘You built from your ow n feelings, too.’ 

‘Yes, in a way. At least I tried to. But what were those 
feelings? What are they now? Just that life wasn’t good 
enough. That others were ahead and why shouldn’t I be? 
Negative feelings. Will, because what I wanted I couldn’t 
have.’ 

‘Can you really say that? What did you want?’ 

‘I wanted a socialist society. Will. Let’s sit back and laugh, 
shall we? When my business got going I went into politics. 
I’m in a position to laugh.’ 

‘But we’re getting it, or at least some improvement. In our 
own times.’ 

‘No, Will, we’re not. We’re getting the result of our own 
denying. We’re getting it all except the life.’ 
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*I’m sorry, I don’t follow what you’re saying. I know a Wt 
what you hiean, but what in fact are we to do ?’ 

‘Start our businesses, Will, make out careers. What else?’ 

‘You’re implying tl^re is something else.* 

‘What we talk about. Will, he’s lived. It all depends on a 
mind to it, a society or anything else. And the mind we’re 
making isn’t the society we want, though we still say we 
want it. The mind he’s got is to the things we say really 
matter. We say it, and run off in the opposite direction.’ 

‘The values, perhaps, whatever they are. But in fact what 
we need now is change. Satisfaction is all very well, but 
change comes from dissatisfaction. We can settle and lose.’ 

‘That’s what I say, what I always have said, and why 
Harry’s different. He changes a thing because he wants the 
new thing, and he settles to it because he wants it right 
through, not because the rejection is driving him ’ 

‘It comes to the same thing.’ 

‘No, Will, it’s coming to a different thing. Take a look.’ 

Matthew did not answei. He was tiled and losing his way 
in his mind. The bedroom door opened again, and was 
closed almost at once. He listened for footsteps, but none 
came. 

‘Yet in the end,’ he said bitterly, ‘he’s lying up there, on 
the edge.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘If it was right, he’d be right That’s why I get so im- 
patient. All this is sheer sentiment, when you come to it.’ 

‘Because he’s ill?’ 

‘Because his heart is failing. Because he can’t go on. 
Because he’s used his whole strength up, in this life you say 
you admire. We all admire it, from a distance But w'e take 
good care not to live like it. We take good c are of ourselves.* 

‘Yes, I agree. It’s we who won’t change.’ 

‘Would you change places? With him now?’ 

‘You’re trying to, Will.’ 

‘Change places ?’ Matthew said, and then stopped. As he 
hesitated Morgan got up, buttoning his heavy coat. 

‘It’s late. I’d better be going.’ 

‘With nothing finished 

‘We shan’t finish this, Will. It’s a lifetime.’ 



CHAPTER TEN 


I 

He was sitting above the Kestrel, looking down across t^e 
valley. It was strange to be up there alone, with the valley 
SO quiet The people he had lived with, the voices he had 
listened to, were all there under his eyes, in the valley. But 
all he could see from this height were the fields and orchards; 
the houses white under the sun; the grey farm buildings; 
the occasional train, very small under its plume of smoke. 

He had come up past Parry’s farm and the sheepfold, and 
over the long climbing ridge of Bryiillwyd. At first the paths 
had been wide, through the dense bracken, past the last 
cottages and the occasional pool. Then where the bracken 
dropped back, the wilder country of heather and whin 
stretched ahead. The paths became narrower, the air colder, 
and the mountains around took on different shapes, their 
moulding clearer. The sheep, in this great open stretch, were 
few and scattered. He could see the wild mountain ponies, 
but always in the distant e. In the great silence of the moun- 
tain the song of tht* few buds, the strange high sound of the 
wind, c ame in a different dimension. 

At last he turned batk from the open mountain, and 
crossed above the Kestrel to where he could see the valley 
again. It like coming back, after a long journey, to 
familiar country, yet the valley was still strange: an en- 
closing feeling had taken and changed it. There was the 
patch, its houses half-hidden by the enclosing trees. He 
knew at recall, every yard of that ground, and of the fields 
around it, up to the farm and the water-tank. But from here 
it seemed that a light, a silence, a feeling not ordinarily ac- 
cessible, had flowed round and enclosed this familiar ground. 
The patch was not only a place, but people, yet from here 
it was as if no one lived there, no one had ever lived there, 
and yet, in its stillness, it was a memory of himself. 

There were the two chapels by the river, and the Daveys’ 
cottage. There, up the line of the road, was the school, and 
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the boys* playground, and the green rectangle of the bowl- 
ing green. It was easy to remember the hours he had played 
there, the voices and the shouting, but from here it was only 
a place and a memory. The trains which had sounded so 
near when he lay at night in his bedroom, or which had 
been so huge when he stood under the embankment watch- 
ing them pass, moved now like toys through an imaginary 
country: like working needle through cloth, with the thread 
of the trucks drawing the country behind it in folds, 
pointed in the direction of the engine and its trail of feathery 
smoke. The banks and quarries he had scrambled over; the 
pitches he had freewheeled down on summer nights, with 
the midges clustciing in the warm air, for the line of the old 
tramroad: all took their place in this moulding of the valley, 
which could never be seen down thcie, from within it. It 
seemed from this height that the whole south of the valley 
was drawn up from the road towards the peak of the Holy 
Mountain. Fields that down there were single and isolated 
were now only chequered pieces of that great movement of 
the land. The church and the vicaiage stood out clearly, 
with the windows of the vicaiage reflecting the sun. The 
tower that had seemed so high on those cold nights was now 
only a line, a brief movement, in the wide country The 
station was out of sigTit, hiddei^ i its cutting. Work went on 
there, in the ordinary routine, but from here it might not 
have existed, and the trains might have been moving them- 
selves, with everyone gone from the valley. 

He sat very still, preoccupied by this strange feeling of 
quiet. Down over the close turf and the hummocks of 
bracken the black rock of the Kestrel stood out sharply. 
The Kestrel, in legend, was the guardian, the silent watcher, 
over this meeting of the valleys. Below the h estrel was 
Meredith’s cottage, and his cattle in the home field. Further 
below, stretching across to Blakely’s, lay the currant fields, 
their black regular lines very distinct from the wooded 
meadows around. On the other side of the Kestrel was 
Trawsfynydd, the steeper, narrower valley, with its dark, 
ruined abbey. There the Honddu showed clearly in its slow 
tree-lined course. He could see the detail of oak and elm, in 
the full hedgerows. There, in an orchard, was an old tedder 
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turned on its side, and the littered straw round a half-eaten 
potato clamp. He saw the long white wall of a farmhouse, 
and the end wall, at a curious angle, was crossed by a melting 
violet shadow. And here, on the higj;i-banked road, was a 
cart moving, and a dog barked somewhere, insistently, not 
too far away. This, seen close, was his actual country. 

But lift with the line of the Kestrel, and look far out. Now 
it was not just the valley and the village, but the meeting ot 
valleys, and England blue in the distance. In its history the 
country took on a different shape. On the high ground to 
the east the Norman castles stood at intervals of a few miles, 
facing across the wide valley to the mountains. Glynmawr, 
below them, was the disputed land, held by neither side, 
raided by both And there, to the south, was Gwenton 
castle, completing the chain The little town lay under it, 
blue in the haze, and the only clear detail was the green 
cupola of the Town Hall. All that had been learned of the 
old fighting alon^ this border stood out, suddenly, in the 
disposition of the castles and the roads. There on the up- 
land had been the power of the Lords of the Marches, Fitz 
Osbern, Bernard of Newmarch, de Braose. Their towers 
now were decayed hollow teeth, facing the peaceful valleys 
into which their power had bitten. All that stayed of that 
world was the memor^^, the decayed shape of violence, con- 
fused in legend with the rockfall of the Holy Mountain, 
where the devil’s heel had slipped as he strode westward into 
our mountains. 

Or look out, not east, but south and west, and there, 
visibly, was another history and another border. There was 
the limestone scarp where the hills were quarried and bur- 
rowed. There along the outcrop stood a frontier invisible on 
the surface, between the rich and the barren rocks. On the 
near side the valleys were green and wooded, but beyond 
that line they had blackened with pits and slag-heaps and 
mean grey terraces. It seemed only an accident of the hidden 
rocks, but there, visibly, were two different worlds. There 
along the outcrop had stood the ironmasters, Guest, Craw- 
shay, Bailey, Homfray, and this history had stayed. 

He looked out in each direction in turn, his eyes narrowed 
against the keen wind, his mind excited as it had been when 
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he stood with Pugh on the church tower, looking up at the 
shapes in the stai^^. The mountain had this power, to ab- 
stract and to clarify, but in the end he could not stay here; 
he must go back down where he lived. 

On the way down the shapes faded and the ordinary, 
identities returned. The voice in his mind faded, and the 
ordinary voice came back. Like old Blakely asking, digging 
his stick in the turf. What will you be reading, Will ? Books, 
sir? No, better not. History, sir. History from the Kestrel, 
where you sit and watch memory move, across the wide 
valley. That was the sense of it: to watch, to interpret, to 
try to get clear. Onl) the wind nai rowing your eyes, and so 
much living in you, dc( iding w hat you will sec and how you 
will see it. Never above, watching. You’ll find wdiat you’re 
watching is yourself. 

The key was in its usual place, on the ledge of the porch. 
But he stayed in the gaiden, walking across, as Harry did, 
to the water-butt under the rose He rested his aims on the 
edge of the butt. The w^ater was low, and there w^as a sour, 
bitter smell of soaked w^ood and stagnant waiter. The sour 
air seemed to breathe fiom every pore of the w^ood. His hair 
fell loosely forward as he staled down, and he saw its re- 
flexion and the blyr of his fac on the black, faintly iridescent 
pool at the bottom, where the arc shadow of the rim of the 
butt spread in a darker third. 1 he butt trembled under his 
weight, and there were ripples at the edges of the pool. 
When it went still again, the sheen of the black surface held 
a pattern of reflexion apait from his own: the jointed pipe 
from the roof, the horizontal rain gutter, the tall, narrow 
chimney. All these seemed to stir below the surface, and the 
shapes blurred in the dark slow swell of the wat^r. 

September 1938. Was that a time to be going away? Not 
really that the shouting mattered. You had to shout on yout 
own to feel it as a cause. Not only indignation, but a training 
to indignation. History omits our particular occasions, as it 
weaves its spell of a date. Like the meeting last night in tho 
theatre of Gwenton Town Hall. The protest meeting at 
which nobody had protested, but only complacently 
affirmed. This solemn and urgent occasion, with Councillor 
Morgan Rosser in the chair - councillor on a by-election in 
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the Castle Ward, in the Labour interest. And you might hear, 
friends, with your inward ear, the bombers droning over 
this quiet market place, and when should we wake to our 
danger and our shame? It was all quite right, what they had 
all said, but what he had said, all he had said, was to Eira, 
who had been trying to listen. With one thing and another, 
it may be some time before I sec you again. It might be. Do 
you want to see me again? No, of course not, I shall be glad 
to be rid of you. That’s why you’ie smiling, I suppose? I’m 
not, I’m pleased with you. That I’m going away? That 
you’ll come back. But not to see you? Yes, Will, whenever 
you want. 

Being kept in mind then. Only it was like being proud of 
you. Since the s( holaiship these woicls had seemed all people 
could say. Only why •say you’ie proud of me? So you can 
feel proud of youiself for saying it? Feel you’re doing the 
right thing? Willicun Evans at it, as hard as with the stick 
over the harmonium: a great honour for the school. A stick 
to beat it with. Like a halfpenny and a farthing not a half- 
penny and a farthing. Get it right now, the Devil and Willy 
Price are watching. Laborare esi or are. And Pugh saying you 
must go and sec foi youiself. See what? The end of a pen 
and the inside of a book: see that fio^ here. And what 
when they dropped you, like Alun? Well, never ought to 
have gone, after. Only give him ideas of himself. Aye, cer- 
tainly gives him ideas. Would you like a sample? Wrap up 
your pats on the back, take a long look at yourselves. And 
get on with your own woik, leave me to mine. 

Still, Mam and Dad going up to Cambridge, on a pri\i- 
lege ticket, and Mrs Howes, at the lodgings, already got a 
box of honey, and eggs to follow. Don’t they feed you up 
there? Pugh saying about the outpost: starvation rations. 
Then other times like a guide-book: going to one ol the 
four-star places. When some even said the name, it was like 
eating cream. Not eating it even, just finished eating it: 
licking it from round your mouth. They expect you to go 
up cap in hand perhaps, so they can pat youi head. Going 
to Cambridge: as nice to say really as modern. But honestly, 
Cambridge, where’s that? The only attitude you can take. 
Go and see. 
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Go and see, with your clothes in the suitcase Blakely gave 
you. A good C2ise,, green, with the initials on it in black: 
M.H.P. And that already sounds different. Very good of 
him to have given tj;ie case, wasn’t it? Well, he can afford it. 
Not really though, he hasn’t all that money. 

One thing at least there’s no need to woriy about, and 
that’s clas^). We don’t have classes here, sir, except in school. 
Our place, I suppose, is too poor for that. Or put it the 
other way round. What it is, see, in Glyiimawr, people take 
themselves seriously. There couldn’t, not anywhere, be more 
impoitant people than them. The men, look, taking them- 
selves seriously. They walk slowly showing all their layers. 
Mack open, jacket open, cardigan open, waistcoat open, 
collar-band open - nothing, you see, to hide. The ruling 
class. Though, of course, there’s accent. Once you cross the 
river. Still, you can talk as you like: like Pugh certainly; 
like Billy Devereux if you put your mind to it Talking’s no 
trouble, not from here. Just leave it to your voice. 

Aye, to your voice, but to which voice? The voice on the 
mountain, a voice waiting to be learned. Tire voice here, 
querulous; not the persuasive rhythm, but the unfinished 
truculence - you’re not going to believe what I My. Sour, is 
it, like this old butt? Well, let it rain and fill up. 

There were voices in the lane. Ellen and Mis Hyba^rt stood 
by the hedge, talking but also watching Will. 'J'he smoke 
from a bonfire rose thinly across the lane. All right, accept. 
He took the key from its ledge, and went into the house. 

2 

On the back of an excursion leaflet, in his clear, fine hand- 
writing, Harry had written the times of the trains. Will 
checked that the paper was there, in his stiff top pocket, as 
he turned from the lane into the road. The luggage had 
gone on: Harry had taken the last case that morning. Will 
had only himself and his bike to get to the station. 

As he rode past the school a few early children were 
standing cold under the wall, by the closed door of the 
porch. He waved and looked across to the line. He laughed 
as he saw the down distant signal trembling. This was an old 
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game: originally a sign that he should hurry. He knew he was 
not late now, but he stood up suddenly his pedals, and 
raced to the station. As he pushed his bike down the zigzag 
path to the platform, where the snapdragons still held a few 
late flowers, Harry was smiling at the window of the box. 

‘Taking your time then?’ 

‘Aye, I saw you wagging the distant. What’s happened, 
it stuck?’ 

‘Something of that,’ Harry said, and moved back into the 
box. Will put his bicycle against the parcels office wall, then 
went up the steps and through the landing. Elwyn, who had 
gone straight from school to be a platelayer, was sitting on 
the stool by the high desk. 

‘All fit then?’ Harry asked. 

‘Aye, I hope so.’ 

‘Look at me, Will,’ Elwyn said, grinning. ‘I’m piactising, 
see, to be a clerk.’ 

‘Get on, mun, \ou’d bieak the pen ’ 

‘Aye, I might at that,’ Elwyn said, and got down from the 
stool. ‘Bit too strong tn the arm.’ 

‘Which of you two’s the biggest?’ Harry said. ‘Come on, 
measure up.’ Will and Elwyn ^tood back-to-back by the grid, 
and Will was just the taller. ^ 

‘Want to measuie us sideways,’ Elwyn said, laughing. 
‘Only when Will turns side-on you can’t haidly see him.’ 

‘Have some tea, son,' Harrv^ said, and took a cup from his 
locker. He put a spoonful of tea in the cup and poured on 
boiling water from the kettle, Stirling it with the handle of 
the spoon. Will added his own milk from the medicine bottle 
the milk was always taken in. There was a screw of paper 
round the cork, that always held the sweet scent of the warm 
milk. As he drank, he looked across at Elwyn’s big plate- 
layer’s frail, which lay near the door. 

‘Shall I make that French toast. Hairy?’ 

‘Aye, go on, Elwrj n. You want some. Will ?’ 

‘No thanks, not for me.* 

Elwyn took a bread-and-butter sandwich from a packet 
on the desk, and stuck it on the long copper-wire toasting 
fork that Jack Meredith had made years back, even before 
Harry had come to the box. Elwyn held the sandwich to the 
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fire, bending intently over it, as Will remembered him from 
years back, when Ije had stopped on the way to school to 
show him something he had found. 

‘There it is,’ Hariy said, as the train was asked on the bell 
from Gwenton. 

‘Aye.’ * 

‘You’ll write pretty often, mind. Your Mam will look for 
the letters,’ 

‘Not you?’ 

‘Aye, I expect so.’ 

‘Send me a postcard too, Will,’ Elwyn said from the fire. 
‘Just to see what it’s like.’ 

‘Aye, if I can get one.’ 

Harry went to the grid and pulled off the signals. Will 
moved to the window, looking down at the dusty mega- 
phone and the two tightly rolled flags, red and green. 

‘Shall I take these along?’ he said, touching the cane 
handles of the flags. Harry looked across at him, as if the 
question were serious, and then they both smiled. 

‘Let’s get down then.’ 

‘Aye, better. So long then, Elwyn.’ 

Elwyn smiled up from his crouch by the fire. 

‘You’ll have to come here, ^ lun, I can’t leave this toast.’ 

Will nodded ancf walked across. Elwyn took his hand and 
gripped it tightly. 

‘Don’t forget all I taught you, mind.’ He straightened up 
and followed Harry down the steps. Harry took the bike and 
wheeled it along the platform to the pile of luggage. 

‘Will Addis’ll put all this in. You just get your place.’ 

‘Being waited on today?’ 

‘Aye, well, it saves time. He knows where it’s to go.’ Will 
looked back up at the box, where Elwyn stood now at the 
window, grinning and eating his curling French toast. 

‘I’ll say good-bye now then, son.’ 

‘Already? All right. Good-bye then.’ 

They shook hands, and Harry at once turned away. Look- 
ing past him. Will saw the distant plume of smoke down the 
line. 

‘Only thank you, too.’ 

Harry heard and looked back. He, nodded. Will watched 
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him as he hurried back along the platform and up the steps. 
Will Addis came out of the office and ptood by the pile of 
luggage. 

‘You just get in, see, Will. I’m seeing tp this.’ 

‘I’ll give you a hand.’ 

‘Do as I say, boy.’ 

Will looked down the line at the high plume of smoke. In 
shadow, in the box, Harry was pushing back the lever of the 
distant. Now the tiain could be heard, and Will waited 
stiffly. The black engine came noisily to the platform and 
the carriages drew past. 7'he diiver, in washed blue over- 
alls, had shouted up to Harry in th e box, a nd vypis -smiling m 
h e turned hrirV tc ihi I i iH* 

‘In by here,’ Addis said, and opened one ot the doors. Will 
looked back up at tlie box, and then got quickly in. He 
pulled down the window, and watched Addis and the guard 
loading his luggage in the \an 

‘Got any change'^’ the guard was asking. 

‘What for^’ 

‘Ten liob note.’ 

‘No, I don’t think so ’ 

‘Twelve half-crowns’ll do.’ 

‘More’n I’ve got.’ 

The bike was the last thing to be loaded. 

Addis stepped back and held out his arm to the driver. 
There was a pause, and the tiain did not move. The guard 
held out his giecn flag, and Addis stepped back and looked 
up the platform. 

‘I give him the rightaway,’ he said to the guard, and held 
out his arm again. There was a quick whistle from the 
engine, and the train began to mo\e. 

Will looked up at the window of the box. Harry was 
standing there, alone, with his arms resting on the black bar. 
The sleeves of the khaki shirt were buttoned at the wrists. 
The line of the watch-chain came just below the bar. Will 
lifted his hand, and Harry smrlcd, liroadly, the whole set of 
his face breaking as he waved back. The train drew away 
from the platform, and a few seconds later had rounded the 
curve, leaving the station out of sight. 

Alone in the narrow compartment, Will looked out at the 
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steep banks of the cutting. Then, as the banks fell away, he 
hurried to the far^ window and looked across at the Holy 
Mountain. The peak was only slowly clearing from drifting 
cloud, but the rockfall stood out clearly, and the grey church 
under it. Hurrying to the other window, he looked up at 
Darren, and then past the Kestrel into the mouth of Traws- 
fynydd. The gritted wind came sharply back along the side 
of the train. The long black ridge of Brynllwyd came into 
sight, and he crossed the compartment again and looked 
back across the valley. It seemed, for a moment, that he 
was seeing it foi the first time. He saw the extraordinary 
richness of colour, too brilliant really to be credible at first: 
the red eaith, the l^right gieen of the grass, the white walls 
of the houses, the white of .shirt sleeves as men bent in their 
gardens. He saw the movement in it, the sudden steeps and 
pitches. There, now, was Cfiymiant pitch, and tlicn the l)owl- 
ing green and the school. "Jlie river curved, and there were 
the chapels, and the patch above them, and Ellen, out on 
the drying-green, waving a paper. Will wa\ed back and 
then crossed again to look up at Brynllwryd. Tlie ridge was 
very dark, as dark as the Ship. Under it, white walls and the 
russet bracken and Party’s barn, low and open-y)illared. He 
stared up until again the trj»n curved away and went in 
among the woods.*Sti)l standing, he saw the river coming 
back to him, and then suddenly it was under the line, and 
away on the other side, and the border was crossed. 

He sat down, trying to breathe easily. Ab(AT him on the 
compartment wall was the familiar map. Wales, in this 
drawing, looked more than ever like the head of a pig, with 
the ears up at Pwllheli, the eye at Aberdovey, and the long 
snout running out to Fishguard, with Pembroke Dock for a 
mouth. Pig-headed Wales then, is it? And us at its throat. 
Stubborn, self-willed, blind, I’m leaving? Not really. Not 
altogether. Whatever it is, it goes with you and comes back 
with you. The lines on the map ran out east into England, 
and he followed them. 

In the box Harry looked up at the indicator and saw the 
train passing his last signal. He crossed, slowly, and pushed 
back the lever. Five hours to relief, and Will had a journey 
of seven. Elwyn said something, and picked up his frail and 
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went out. Harry watched him, not really seeing him, as he 
crossed the line. 

c 

When you go out first on your own. When you marry and 
set tle. When y our father dies. When your son leaves home. 

He looked down at the signal duster he was still holding, 
and hung it over the clip of the lever. He walked, slowly, to 
the window, and looked down along the platform. Will 
Addis was dragging a black basket into the parcels office. 
Harry watched, and then called down to him. 

‘Weighing them, Will?’ 

‘Aye, for the safe side.’ 

The basket of pigeons had come up on the train from 
Blaenavon, as it had come up every Tuesday for years, as 
far back as his own coming. Harry watched the basket dis- 
appear, and then walked back round the box. Morgan had 
always been very interested in the pigeons, had talked of 
getting his own and racing them. What had he not talked 
of doing? Yet look, still, what he had actually got done. The 
pigeons were only a game. 

‘Watch them, Harry?’ Will Addis called up, and he 
walked to the window. Addis was bent over the basket, un- 
doing its leather latches When they were loose he stepped 
quickly back, and then suddenly flung open the lid. The 
pigeons fluttered and flew out. 

‘Go on, go on. go on,’ Addis shouted, kicking at the basket. 
‘What’s the matter’’ Go on with you. Don’t you want to get 
home?’ He put his hand cautiously into the basket, and 
pushed up the last two pigeon' They fluttered out past his 
hand and flew up with the others, circling above the bridge. 

‘That’s a game, Harry. All the way here in a basket, then 
fly back home.’ 

‘It’s an interest.’ 

‘Not for them it isn’t.’ 

Harry looked up at the little cloud of birds. 'I hey were 
still circling, high above the station, in wider and wider 
sweeps. He rested his arms on the bar, watching them slowly 
space out and draw away from their circling, to fly south 
and home. From inside the box, a bell rang: the train had 
reached Pont Dulas. He turned from the window, and 
answered the bell. 



PART TWO 




CHAPTER ONE 


1 

T HE four tram stopped at Glynmawr, and Matthew got out. 
It was months since Harry’s attack: he had been recover- 
ing slowly through the winter, which had been long and 
hard, with drifted snow deep in the lane. Now the valley 
was waking in the early spring sunshine, though the moun- 
tains were still brown with the old bracken. 

Matthew walked down the platform, whcie the wall- 
flowers were coming into yellow bloom in the beds Will 
Addis was talking to the guard as the gicen flag was lifted 
and the tiain drew out. Glynmawr station was being closed 
in June, as uneconomic . these were its last wcc'ks. Will 
Addis was going back to work on his sister-in-law’s farm. 
They exc hanged a few woids before' Matthew^ walked on up 
the zigzag path to the road A man was crossing the bridge 
in tront of him, and he overtook him without speaking. 

‘Stepping it out. Will?’ 

He turned, and recognized Elwyn. He had missed seeing 
him on his last visit, and now, after the fir^t n ( ognitioti, the 
adjustment was difficult. Elwyn, in his forties, was grey and 
set, and seemed another person from the wild boy, the con- 
fident elder brother, who had been so important and so 
admirable. As they talked, uneasily, Matthew heard the set, 
grave rhythms of Elwyn’s mature voice, and the settled sad- 
ness was unbearably painful. 

‘You’ll find your Dad better, mind. I was over yesterday, 
the gang was working by the Tump and the chaps was 
asking.’ 

‘How are you yourself, Elwyn ?’ 

‘Oh, well erlough. Much as usual, see. Mind, we got a 
good gang now, we get on all right.’ 

‘I never thanked you for carrying Dad home that day.’ 

‘Don’t worry about that, Will. We’d do it for anybody, 
but now Harry, see, they all say the same mind, they was 
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saying only yesterday in the gang, he’s a man everybody 
likes as worked with him, no trouble wjth thanking.’ 

‘I’m thanking you all the same, mun.’ 

‘Aye,’ Elwyn said, and his ej^es flickered. 

‘After all, you’ve carried me home a few times, too.’ 

‘That’s a long time ago. I was thinking just then when 
you walked past.’ 

‘I should have known your back.’ 

‘Aye. Still, you look well, boy. Is it all all right jip there? 
All going all right?’ 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

Elwyn was watching him very closely, from an affectionate 
distance. It was the look that is given to a child, a young 
brother, who still in the fieodom of childhood can play, 
break routine, be indulged. Yet the look was waim, quick, 
genuine: very moving, suddenly, from this set, grave man 
who had passed into a different generation. 

‘No trout where the gang work?’ Matthew said, smiling. 

‘Aye, sometimes,’ Elwyn said, with a quick laugh. 

‘But no rabbits along the banks ’ 

‘Not now. Though there’s a few been seen.’ 

‘Come down one evening while Fm here.’ 

‘Aye, ril do my best, Will.’ 

‘No, come, really.’ 

‘Aye, I’ll look in, FlI see how things go ’ 

There was no moie to s iv, for the time, and they separ- 
ated. Matthew walked on into the village, feeling himself 
already altered, soon after coming back. But the village had 
altered too, and he saw this more clearly, walking. Before he 
had got to Gefn more than thirty heavy lorries had passed 
him, with high, towenng load'' For each, after the first, he 
left the road and pressed into the hedge. He could feel even 
there the rush of wind as the weight passed. On this narrow 
road, a slightly widened lane, which the lorries treated as 
just an odd mile or two on the long haul to the north, there 
was no separate place to walk, hardly anywhere even to 
stand, and the few road improvements only added stretches 
erf speed. The houses seemed now to stand in relation to the 
road, rather than to each other. It was no longer an enclosed 
village, but a place on the way to somewhere else, as almost 
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everywhere in Britain was coming to be. Many of the trees 
under which the farms and groups of houses had sheltered 
were felled, and the walls seemed more open and more 
naked. The hedges algng the load had been clipped short, 
and in some places replaced by stretches of wire and concrete 
fence. 

Still, as he walked through, a sense of settlement came 
back. The fields still climbed unevenly into the mountains, 
and the e<yrth was red in the patches of ploughland. Far up, 
under the Kestiel, the wall of Meredith’s cottage shone 
white in the Sun, and the pattern was still there, over the 
broad valley, as the names came back: Penydre, Trefedw, 
Campstone to the east, Olynnant, Cwnilionddu, ] he Pandy, 
The Bridge, Pan teg to the west. The soft air, as he breasted 
the hedge and looked down to th^ <ii»ving alder-lined 
brooks, was still, on his face, the feel of a known country, and 
still high up on Brynllwyd, was the ring of the sheep-wall. 

Is it all right up there? All going all right? Elwyn’s ques- 
tions came back suddenly, in their slow rhythm. Going 
back, in the autumn, standing at the l)Qttom of the lane 
waiting for the bus, he had stared up at the Kes^^rel and 
committed himself again, without conflict, to the work that 
gave meaning to thij moving history. But in practice, in a 
different atmosphere, moving back necessarily into the long 
struggle with detail, the emphasis had changed, until the 
Kestrel was no more than an irrelevant memory. The land- 
scape of childhood nevei disappears, but the waking en- 
vironment is adult; the street, the committee, the long, 
quiet library, the file of revised manuscript, the books shift- 
ing under the arm as \ou run for the crowded bus. The 
personal meaning is evident in every shape in this country, 
every sound of the loved voices, but the public meaning is 
elsewhere, in a different negotiation and in another voice. 

The sound of the river came up, curving towards the road. 
He stopped and looked ovei the wall where once, in what 
seemed another existence, he had thrown away the book 
from the anniversary. A little way up the i iver, in the white 
shallows past the Stubs, a boy was dragging out an old tyre, 
the water in its hollow pouring down his leg. Matthew 
stared at the boy, caught in his own sense*of an ended past. 
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*Don’t slip now, mind,’ he shouted down, surprised at the 
way the words had come. The boy started, and looked up 
the height of the wall. Under the fringe of hair the face was 
suspicious and hostile, at this voice from the adult world of 
‘don’t*. 

Ts it a good one?’ Matthew asked. 

‘No, it’s an old one.’ 

‘Pull it out then.’ 

‘I’m trying to.’ 

‘Gan you manage?’ 

‘Aye.’ 

And he turned his back, pulling the tyre up in front of 
him, and carrying it, with water still streaming, out of sight 
to the sand by the Stubs, where you could sit, unseen, among 
the acrid leaves of the ‘wild rhubarb’. Matthew turned 
away into the lane. 

He had Iieard that the water was coming, at last. Up the 
centre of the lane was an open ditch, with the red earth 
heaped along its edge. At the turn by the pitch he came on 
the diggers: a boy of seventeen in front with a pick, a man 
in his forties working behind with a shovel. He spoke as he 
walked past. He knew the man well, though the name 
would not come. The boy in front was still working, stripped 
to a red shirt and heavy black trousers. He was obviously 
enjoying the high swing of the pick; his whole life seemed 
in it. 

‘Come to see your Dad, Will ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You remember my boy? Teddy,’ 

Watkins, Phil Watkins, used to work at Trefedw. 

‘He’s a worker, isn’t he?’ 

‘Aye, keeping me at it.’ 

It came through quite suddenly: a father and son in the 
same line of work. He spoke to Teddy as he passed, and the 
boy smiled. 

The houses came in sight, and he looked eagerly ahead. 
Harry was standing by the side gate, in a heavy overcoat, 
thick woollen muffler and cap. 

‘Well that’s good to see.’ 

‘Aye, a bit better to receive you.’ 
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‘Receive me?’ 

‘I reckoned from the train. Only I got out here a bit too 
soon.’ 

‘I been stopping talking. It's my fault.’ 

‘No fault.’ 

Harry was thin and pale. The face was different, both 
drawn and rested, as if there had bc^n moie than a physical 
change. 

‘This iseny first time outside, mind.' 

‘Aye, well come on in.’ 

‘I’m all right.' 

But the eyes were watering, and in the shade the air was 
cold. 

‘And still I half turn across home,’ Matthew said. 

‘Aye, well it was your home,’ Harry said, staling across 
the lane at the cottage. 

‘You’re glad you moved though? I mean this is a better 
house.’ 

‘Yes. When the Watkinses moved I didn’t hesitate.’ 

‘Though it’s strange to think this used to be Rossei’s. And 
to see someone else an oss ’ 

‘This is a good house.’ 

Ellen came to the/loor of the kitchi n, and called them to 
come in. 

‘Gan you manage. Dad? Shall I give you a hand 

‘No, no. I’ll do it myself.’ 

He moved veiy slowly, like a < hild learning to walk. 

‘I feel inside, Will, like I could walk it and not notice it. 
Then the actual movement and you find yourself out.’ 

‘Come on,’ Ellen said. 

‘Aye, come to you.’ 

He smiled, catching his breath, then reached the door and 
held the post for a moment. Then he walked more firmly 
across the kitchen to his own chaii . 

2 

On the following afternoon, while Ellen was in Gwenton, 
Harry and Matthew sat tcvgpther in the living room. On the 
table was a jug of floweiing currant, that* had been brought 
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in to blossom. The sharp pink of the flowers, and the strange 
heavy scent, seemed to dominate the room. Matthew sat 
taking the feel of the room while Harry, in the chair opposite, 
finished reading the newspaper. Wi^ his heavy spectacles 
on, he looked quite different, in the intentness of his reading. 
Matthew felt the strangeness as this dimension of his father 
came back into place. It was years, it seemed, since he had 
watched him reading. The withdrawn, intent man, who 
read everything he could lay his hands on, was in#some ways 
more difficult to remember than the first figuie, the labour- 
ing man forcing his heavy body, as when he had carried the 
bees down to the road. The difference now, as he folded the 
paper and looked across over the tops of his glasses, was 
startling. 

‘All right, son ?’ 

‘Yes. I was just watching you reading.’ 

‘Aye, I still look at it. Though it seems that bit further 
away.’ 

‘A different world ?’ 

‘In some ways. A lot of it’s still the same. Disarmament, 
wages, splits in the Labour Party: it’s much of what I grew 
up through.’ 

‘Will the lail strike come off, do you jhink?’ 

‘If necessary.’ 

‘Would you like to be back in it?* 

‘I might. So far as it goes.’ 

‘It still makes sense, you mean ?’ 

‘It never did make sense, beyond a certain point. You get 
hold of change, it’s like w^ater. It takes so long to make any- 
thing really different.’ 

Matthew did not answer, for some time, and when he 
looked up again he saw that Harry was smiling. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Nothing. Just John Malton-Davies. I saw his name in the 
paper.’ 

‘Should I know' him ?’ 

‘No. I just knew his father, to talk to. He was a guard at 
Resolven.’ 

‘Malton-Davies ? ’ 

‘Davies. Reg Davies. And the son was John Davies. He 
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went to the County School and to Oxford. Then a major in 
the war, a good-looking chap. He married one of the Malton 
daughters, the shipping firm. His experience in shipping, 
they put it. So on to ^ Pioductivity Council.’ 

‘That’s the way, isn’t it?’ 

‘Aye, to be a kept man.’ 

Matthew looked away. 

‘What are you really saying? That he’s deseitcd his class?’ 

‘No. '\yhat do class matter^ I’m saying what sort of man 
is he, what sort of living is that ?’ 

‘He’s probably very able.’ 

‘Able for what? That’s what I mean, getting hold of 
water. It’s easy to pick on him, like this putting on a hyphen, 
mixing up after all that with the owneis, Malton and Davies 
and the hyphen between them. Only it’s more than that, I 
can’t say it. It’s how real any of it is, how real it’s lived 
through.’ 

‘Is it just growing away, from what used to be real?’ 

‘Growing is easy to say, but there’s all kinds of growing.’ 

‘Like I’ve grown away, though. We both know this.’ 

‘I wanted that, Will. So that you could do what was 
needed.’ 

‘Needed?’ 

‘I needed it, Will*^ 

‘But I needed it too. And I’ve gone my own way. I can’t 
be just a delegate, sent out to do a particular job. I’ve moved 
into my own life, and that’s taken me away. I can’t just 
come back, as if the change was water. I can’t come here 
and pretend I’m Will Price, with nothing altered.’ 

‘Nobody is asking you that. In any case, leave the work 
aside, you’ve come back as a man. You saw me and your 
Gran: we were different. How many, ever live just like their 
fathers? None at all like their grandfathers. If they’re doing 
the same work, still they’re quite different.’ 

‘Leaving class out of it, you mean?’ 

‘Aye, I hope you leave it out of it.’ 

‘As prejudice, yes. Where it’s real, no.’ 

‘Where it’s real it’s lived through, it lias to be in the end* 
Only finish this diflference in kind. You’re my kind, Will, 
and the men you work with are my kind. Yes, the work if 
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changing, but that isn’t the heart of it. There’s no virtue in 
the work, but that men should stand as tjiey are.’ 

‘Stand equal?’ 

‘Stand as they are, with nothing bearing them down. For 
you that was made quick.’ 

‘Part of it was made quick.’ 

‘Only it isn’t solved, when it’s made quick for you. The 
rest of us need it, remember.’ 

Matthew nodded and lay back, staring up at the light 
from the window. Harry watched him carefully, though his 
eyes were tired, lie had spoken strongly and eagerly, but 
the effort had left its mark, through his whole body. 

‘Did you want to say this to me. Dad? Did you think I 
was getting it wrong?’ 

‘Aye, I wanted to say it.’ 

‘I’m glad we’ve been able to talk about it. None of it’s 
easy, and I think about it too much on my own.’ 

‘In general don’t matter. That’s forcing it out, like it gets 
in the papers.’ 

‘I said on my own.’ 

‘Don’t leave it on your own. We’ie all living with it.’ 

‘I think you’ve lived with it.’ 

‘I am living with it.’ 

Matthew looked across and smiled. ‘Harry smiled back, 
quickly, but his eyes were heavy and closing. He took off his 
glasses and stretched liis hands down over his knees, lying 
back in his chair. 


3 

Matthew had to go back, for the start of term. After three 
days in Glynmawr, he caught the bus to Gwenton, to con- 
nect with the London express. While he was eating his break- 
fast in the back-kitchen, Harry was still asleep. When it was 
nearly time for the bus, he went up. Harry lay in a deep, 
quiet sleep, his mouth hanging open. 

‘I’d better not wake him.’ 

‘He’d never forgive us, Will, if we didn’t. He’d want to 
see you before you go.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ 
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Ellen moved past him and bent over the bed. Gently, she 
laid her hands on each side of her husband’s head, and spoke 
to him. Matthew watched the hands on the head, the fingers 
touching the thin Ijair. The mouth closed, and the eyes 
opened slowly, still clouded with sleep. 

‘Will’s going how. You Wc'nt to just say good-bye.’ 

The eyes moved round, and rested on Matthew He could 
see the effort, the tired fight for consciousness. Then the lips 
smiled, jyid Harry lifted both hands, taking his son’s hand 
between them. 

‘Yes, son, have a good journey.’ 

‘Yes, and you rest.’ 

Matthew felt suddenly afraid, as the words passed 
between them. At a distance seiious illness is diamatic the 
wrestle with death, the conflict of strength and pain But 
the reality now seemed these long-diawn hours, these 
gradual days, in which fear vvas no longer an isolated feel- 
ing, but an ordinary element, absorbed and familiar. He 
had come to see his father rccoveied, but what he saw now 
was a harder reality. 

‘I can’t say all that I want, Will ’ 

‘I’ll be here again soon. Dad And I’ll write.’ 

‘Aye, good-bye, son.’ 

Harry closed his eyes. Ellen looked at him carefully, and 
then turned to Matthew. He ( ould see the strain in her face. 
She was much more aware of this nioining’s diflereiK e. They 
went down together, and M«atth 'w stopped by the door. 

‘Should I go, do you think 

‘Oh yes, you must go. Will ’ 

‘I suppose so. Though I’m sorry we woke him.’ 

‘No,’ EUen said. ‘Go on now, or you’ll miss it ’ 

He leaned forward and kissed her cheek Picking up his 
bag, he hurried down the lane 1 he bus was crowded, for it 
was market-day. He had to stand, and could not look out. 
But in the warmth of the bus he felt a sudden closeness of 
contact, that was more than the physical effect of the people 
crowded around him. He became conscious of it, obliquely, 
by finding himself thinking again about separation. The 
bus was carrying him away from his parents, and from the 
village where so much of his active feeling still lay But, 
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enclosing this, there was some other teeiing, that he couid 
not easily name. ‘We went and walked ip the market’, Harry 
had said. The words came back now, with a sudden extra- 
ordinary force. 

In the train from Gwenten, he was alone again, until at 
Abernant an elderly woman got in and immediately began 
talking. Her husband was a retired guard, who could no 
longer get out of the house. She was going to Newport to 
buy him an overcoat, at the only shop he thought well of, 
but don’t ask her why he wanted an overcoat, when he 
could no longer so much as walk down the garden. He had 
given her the money and told her the shop. All his life he’d 
been a miser, she didn’t mmd saying. Eight hundred pounds 
he’d saved, from a guard’s wages, and it was all there, in the 
house, she knew where he kept it, but he was the only one 
must touch it, and today he had sent her to Newport. He 
had been a good man to hei, though it wasn’t the life she’d 
expected. She was born on a farm; she remembered bringing 
the lambs in from the snow, and the lambs this season were 
good, weren’t they? She still looked at them, whenever she 
went on the train. But an overcoat, and she’d have to carry 
it back. And to say at the shop it was for liim. He was on 
their books; they’d still got his measurements. And it would 
probably never be worn, though it woula’come for their son, 
who’d signed on the full time in the Regular Army but would 
be finished in the autumn He’d never wanted him to go 
into the Anny, but he was never happy at home, never 
settled. And that money always in the house, though they 
still lived poor, and the Army paid up a pension. When her 
son came out he was talking ol getting a farm; a small place, 
on the mountain, with a few geese and a few sheep. R. J. 
Walters it was, the shop, tJie best value, he said. Just over 
the bridge from the station. 

At Newport, Matthew held open the door, and the woman 
got out and left him, with as little ceremony as she had 
begun talking. He walked over the budge to wait for the 
London train, but this sudden pattern of another life, half- 
told, stayed in his mind, unsatisfactory and strange. He 
could listen, but he could no longer interpret. Not only the 
barriers, but the categories, were down. 
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The long platform was Crowded, and he moved into one 
of the few empty spaces. Then he caught what he was doing, 
and hesitated. It had become a habit, this moving away, a 
habit no less his own because it was also the habit of this 
crowded society. Tfie immediate defence prepared itself; 
that he was country-bred, used to space and aloneness. And 
this defence was plausible, the need to be alone was real, 
until the crowded hall, the chapel, the bus were remembered. 
He saw Jrow over the years he had been steadily moving 
away, avoiding contact. The way of thinking which had 
supported him in this seemed suddenly a dead weight, an 
immaturity of which he had been conscious since this crisis 
in his father’s life. The sources of denial, the small real 
denials like this moving away, seemed to flow again in his 
body, in an overwhelming rush of feeling, and now at last 
he was in contact with them, had no defences against them. 
He had to stand where he was and taste this despair, recog- 
nizing its elements. Closing his eyes, he saw Harry's heavy 
body, and the crowd moved in it, the crowd in its constant 
pressures. Through his whole body he could liear the deep, 
strong voice, and the rhythms went out into all the voices 
around him, until he heard his own voice, differently 
pitched. For some moment^ "^his lasted, the voices rising, 
until it seemed they would break him. The fear was very 
deep, and never, until now, had it erupted like this, in this 
weight of voices. It seemed clearer and closer to him than 
the actual sounds along the platform. Drawing on all his 
strength, he took its weight, letting the fear and the anger 
run through him. 

His arm was touched, and he turned quickly. 

*Mr Price?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Will Price? From Glynmawr?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He stared, not knowing the face. He saw the Inspector’s 
cap, and the pale, narrow features. 

‘You won’t know me, but T know your Dad.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘They phoned through from Glvnmawr. They said vou 
were catching this train.’ 
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‘What is it ?’ 

‘Your Dadj Will. Another attack. Tljiey want you, if you 
can, to go back.’ 

Matthew staicd along the crowded platform, hearing 
only the echo of the tumult of voices. 

‘I was lucky to find you,’ the Inspector said. ‘But you’re 
like youi Dad, and I took the chance.’ 

‘Yes. Thank you.’ 

‘There’s a tiain in ten minutes. Platform Five, in the bay. 
I’m glad I found you.’ 

‘All right, thanks. I’ll get across. 1 hough I’d better get a 
ticket.’ 

‘Aye. As you like. Or pay the other end ’ 

I’he Inspector was watching him no\v, strangely. He felt 
the jerk of habitual resentment, and then his mind cleared. 

‘Look, tlianks,’ he said waimly, and put out his hand. 

‘Go on, boy, I know how it is.’ 

lie hurried and bought his ticket, then crossed the bridge 
to the other platfoim. As he went down to the platform the 
steps were cro\\ded with people, fioin another tiain that had 
just arnved. Foi a moment, again, he felt the recoil, but it 
was not shame, now, that arrested it. The pressure which 
had nearly broken him seemed suddenly cleansing. It was 
as if the old fear liad been burned ou£ of him, though the 
response that he had learned from it was still there in his 
body Yet now, on the steps under the arch, it was no longer 
a crowd that he saw, but the huriying, actual people. 

He went slowly down the steps, watching the people who 
passed him. It was as it, for the liist time, he was able to 
know them as himself, and this was like a change in the 
weight of his body, a deep flowing-back of energy. He was 
feeling the recovery of a childhood which at the moment of 
recovery was a child’s expeiience no moie, but a living con- 
nexion between memory and substance. ‘We went and 
walked in the maikct’, he lememlicred, and the pattern as 
a whole seemed suddenly clear, as he walked to the train for 
Glynmawr. 
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4 


Ellen stood in the kitchen, very pale, her lips trembling. 
Matthew kissed her quickly on the lips. 

‘Where’s Dad?’ 

‘Upstairs, Will He’s been given morphia ’ 

Til go up.’ 

‘Yes Though don’t expect him to know you With the 
drug, now, he doesn’t know what he’s saying ’ 

‘I’ll go up ’ 

The bedroom curtains were drawn, and Ilariy’s breathing 
was heavy. He stood by the bed, waiting, and suddenly 
Harry grasped his liand. 

‘It’s all right. Will ’ 

Ihe lips weie viiy dry, and the tongue came out to 
moisten them But the tongue was white-coated, almost 
scaly, and the deep eyes moved, icstlessly, looking r uiid 
into the corners of the loom Matthew held on to the hand, 
and the giip tighu ned agnin suddenly 
‘Sweetheait,’ Harry said, turning 
Matthew watc hed, holding tightly to the hand 
‘I get It clear, Will Then n oes of a sudden Ih^ cleat 
goes, of a sudden (^nly the clcai isn’t what I staited with. 
You could say the dream isn’t leal at all Bringing together 
things you didn't know the^ wcie there ’ 

‘Yes,’ Matthew said, holding tightly to the hand He saw 
that Harry was surprised by the voice, turning again and 
lcx)kmg up into his face 

‘Only a ^mall p ut of youi life’s youi work, Will ’ 
Matthew nodded He could not nsk speaking again. 

‘Only one trade to get into,’ Harry said urgently, looking 
out across the room ‘Over there, the top of the wallpaper, 
the brown line on the top of it I tell her I keep seeing a man 
there, a man with a barrow, wheeling along the line. They’d 
say not to be stupid, but I see him along the Imc, and I ask 
where he’s wheeling it to I he and ask, like the voices coming 
back. They say not to imagine things It’s only the one trade." 
‘You should sleep now.’ 

‘You get these connexions,’ Harry said urgently. ‘Like one 



way ^1 into filth, and there’s filUi enough when you’re ill. 
Only one way all into mental filth. Of course not only that.' 

‘Yes, take it easy.’ 

‘Only the one trade to get into and that’s a wife to love 
you. The only trade, sweetheart. A loving wife. The only 
trade to get into.’ 

There was a noise on the staiis. 

‘That buzzard now. Where’s he going? Where’s he taking 
it?’ Harry shouted. The dooi opened, and Ellen ^came in. 
She stared at Matthew, her eyes wide and frightened. 

‘I’ve brought you some tea,’ she said, walking round. ‘It’s 
all right. The doc tor said you could have it.’ 

Harry closed his eyes, and pain flushed up through the 
face. 

‘Here,’ Ellen said, and held out the tray. The cup stood on 
a white lace mat, which covered the bird on the tray, 

‘Yes,’ Harrv said, and opened his eyes. Ellen took the cup^ 
and held it to his lips. The tea spilled as he gulped at it, and 
he reached down and pushed aw ay the mat. 

‘There,’ Ellen said, leaning over him. ‘Don’t bother about 
the mat.’ 

Harry gulped at the tea again and then smiled. 

‘Aye, or old Mrs Lucas with her eye on one side will be 
looking and saying vou’ve w et my mat.’ 

Ellen's finger*? tightr^ned on the cup, until the knuckles 
were white. 

‘I ^vas ju’^t telling Will whai they’d say,’ Harry addedj 
smiling. 

‘Will must go and phone,’ Ellen said. 

‘Phone? Why?’ 

‘We said we’d let the doctor know how you were.’ 

‘Aye, I’m talking a lot of nonsense,’ Harry said, lying back. 

‘No,’ Matthew said. 

5 

John Evans came ip the early afternoon. After examining 
Harry, he phoned for an ambulance and his admission tc 
hospital. 

‘He needs treatment I can’t give him here, Will.’ 

‘All right.’ 
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*I know what you*re thiWdng, boy. There’s nothing I can 
say.’ 

Ttie house was silent, as they waited for the ambulance. 
Ellen sat by Harry, who was sleeping. It was the bedroom 
they had first used \vhen they had come as lodgers with 
Morgan. The curtains were drawn, except for a gap of a few 
inches, through which she watched the lane. Across the 
patch and on the drying green the plums and damsons were 
already in blossom, and the buds on the apples were white 
and ready to burst. From the high chimney of the cottage a 
column of pale blue smoke lose and quickly dispersed. 
Beyond the line of the roof, the mountains were light. 

Towards four the ambulance came, making its way with 
difficulty past the heaped red earth of the trench for the 
water. Phil Watkins and Teddy stopped work as it passed 
them, and Phil spoke to the diiver. At the house the ambu- 
lance turned and the men came to the back door. Matthew 
let them in and stood back as the\ went up'-tairs When they 
had gone into the bedioom, he walked up to the landing. 
Harry was woken, and was saying something that he could 
not catch. I’he stretcher was manoeuvred with difficulty, in 
the crowded bedroom. Matthew went back downstairs. 

Harry was carried slowly ’own His eyes were closed 
again; he seemed •lol to want lo I he stictdier was 

carried down the passage, brushing the heavy coats on the 
wall, and into the kitchen. As they came out Harry opened 
his eyes and looked quickly hut deliberately around. 
Matthew saw him look over at the cottage as they turned at 
the gate. Then he smiled up at Matthew, who touched his 
hand. Ellen came out, pulling on her coat, and carrying a 
small case. Then the stretcher was lifted in, and she climbed 
in behind it. The doors were closed and fastened, and the 
men went round to the cab. Matthew stood with his hand 
on the gate as the ambulance started and drove away down 
the lane. 


6 

On the seven bus, Ellen came back from the hospital. She 
was very tired and soon went to bed. Matthew went out to 
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phone Susan, who was expectin^im home. Then he walked 
back, and up to the bedroom he had lef^ that morning. 

He was woken before it was light, by the bell. It had been 
fitted to the front door, and was ringing now, very loudly, 
in short, sharp bursts. He go^ up confusedly and went out 
to the landing. Ellen, pulling a coat over her nightdress, was 
hurrying along the passage below him. He called, but she 
did not turn. He hurried down after her and saw her open- 
ing the front door. He could see only the uniform past her: 
the policeman’s helmet and cape, lightly flecked with rain. 

‘You’ve come to fct( h me. He’s woise,’ Ellen said. 

The policeman moved and hesitated. Matthew could see 
his face now. He was new in the village, a stranger. Very 
young, he was holding himself stiffly. Over Ellen’s shoulder, 
he caught sight of Matthew and seemed relieved. 

‘What message is it?’ IVlatthew asked. 

‘I’m sorry to have to tell you Mr Pi ice has died.’ 

‘Yes,’ Matthew said, putting his arm round Ellen as she 
stood by the open door. 

‘The hospital rang me. It happened just after three 
o’clock.’ 

‘Gome in. Mam. Gome away from the cold.’ 

Ellen turned and looked up into his face. She had pre- 
pared her own veision of this call and »vas still bewildeied, 
as if the men weie speaking a language she did not under- 
stand. 

‘What is it. Will?’ 

‘ITid has di( d \ nuist come and sit by the fire.’ 

‘There isn’t a lire, Will.’ 

‘I’m very sorry, Mis Price, to liave brought you such bad 
news,’ the constable said, awkwardly. 

‘Thank you. That’s all right.’ 

‘Very well, sir. Thank you. And allow me to oflFci my 
sympathy.’ 

He watched the door closing, and sav.' where a few drops 
of water had fallen, just under the bell. As they stood in the 
passage, Ellen broke down, suddenly. Without warning, he 
felt her body violently shaking under his arm, and then the 
cry came, a terrible unrecognizable cry. Taking the weight 
of her shoulders, he helped her along to the kitchen, and 
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eased her down into Hand’s chair. He turned to the sticks 
in the oven, and crouched to get a fire going. Taking his 
coat from the pegs by the door, he wrapped it aiound her. 
Then he switched op the kettle, leaning past where she lay 
in the chair. He did all this mechanically. He was feeling 
nothing. The dry sleeper sticks began to crackle in the grate, 
and as he crouched, arranging the coal, he felt their warmth 
on his eyes. There was nothing to do but to wait, until the 
fire burned through. 



CHAPTER TWO 


I 

Thb light came as they sat together in the kitchen. They 
were very conscious of being left alone, but whe^ the day 
started the news spread quickly, and a process began which 
was to take over and control all that had happened* a 
deliberate exertion of strength by this close community, 
made, as always, for its members v\ho needed help, but made 
also, It seemed, for the sake of the village, to prevent any- 
thing reaching out and disturbing its essential continuity. 
To Matthew it seemed that Harry was being deliberately 
forgotten, that the death, already, was pushed firmly into 
the past Locked in Ins own giief, which was only slowly 
coming to consciousness he at first lesented this pressure, Yet 
it was not unfeeling It was a learned reaction, by which the 
process of restoiing the tis'^uc of this common life was at 
once begun; a reaction as if to danger, requiring this im- 
mediate preventive exertion It was as if the village had 
accepted death so deeply th<it it allowed no room for any 
personal reaction to it 1 hi^ hard concentration on the living 
was not easy to beai, as the fact of loss, the slow sense of 
emptiness, throbbed through the mind Yet the concentra- 
tion was so settled, the emotional direction so certain, that 
it could not in fact be resisted The shock was overborne 
and contained by this insistent application of a different 
energy. 

Mrs Hybart came and went straight to Ellen Matthew 
went upstairs to dress When he came back down, Mrs 
Whistance, from the cottage, was also theie Between them 
the women were getting Ellen upstairs to dress. Left alone 
in the kitchen, he felt a sudden physical sickness, and 
hurried out to the shed to fetch coal, for something to do. 
When he had filled the bucket and was lifting it back, he 
saw the block by the door, with its intricate pattern of tiny 
straight cuts like veins. The hacker was cut into it, its handle 
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pointing upwards, arrange for the hand to take if. Impul- 
sively, he reached j|)r the handle. Its wood had been worn 
very smooth, and there was an iron ring recently added to 
it, near the blade. As he touched the handle, the blade 
moved a little, wherfe it had cut into the block. He did not 
pull it out, but let his fingers cloie round the smooth wood, 
and his hand rested there, finding a strar>ge reassurance. He 
stood for some time in the shed, which smelt of coal and 
damp sacking. Then a car came into sight up the pitch, and 
drew up*at the gate. As Morgan got out, Matthew let go of 
the handle, and cariied back the coal. 

‘Where’s Ellen?’ 

‘The women are with hei. Upstairs.’ 

‘That’s right. Go on, Will, take that coal in, don’t let me 
stop you.’ 

‘Of course. And come in.’ 

‘We’ll get some tea on.’ Moigan said, as he walked into 
the kitchen. ‘It’s a bit shaip, isn’t it, this early, still?’ 

‘Ye^. I’ll put on the kettle.’ 

‘I came out as soon as I heard. Eiia rung me just as I was 
thinking of getting up.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘One thing I did stop for, \^‘ll. I don’t know what you 
want done, but I jftst had a word with Haiiis.’ 

‘Who’s Harris?’ 

‘Ted Harris. He’s the undertaker. Of course there are 
others, but we’ve always known Ted.’ 

‘All Tight.’ 

‘Ted suggested Monday. You’ll have to confirm it. I told 
him Harry wanted cremation.’ 

‘Did you know that?’ 

‘Yes. From years back. We used to argue about it.’ 

‘Argue?’ 

‘Aye, Harry and I were agreed, but some of the other 
chaps were against it.’ 

T shall have to ask Mam. It’ll be her decision.’ 

‘She’ll know. Anyway, Ted's there, if you want him. It 
isn’t that I want to take things out of your hands. Will. It’s 
just that I know how these thjngs are done,’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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‘I don’t want to have to arguef.tvith you like I argued with 
Harry.’ 

‘You were friends.’ 

‘More than that, Will.’ 

The door opened, and Ellen came in. She was wearing a 
black dress and her hair was tidy and very close to her head. 
She seemed remarkably controlled, though Mrs Hybart 
stayed close to her. Then she saw Morgan, who went to her 
at once. As he put out his hands she broke down immedi- 
ately, and Mrs Hybart held her as she wept. The kitchen 
SLtddenly seemed too waim and crowded. 

‘No use us talking about it,’ Morgan said, at last. ‘What 
you’ve got to do, see, is rest. Will and I will arrange things.’ 

‘Yes, Morgan. Thank you,’ Ellen said, and wiped her 
eyes. She moved slowly across the kitchen and stood near 
Matthew by the fire. Morgan and Mrs Hybart began talk- 
ing. Mrs Whistance stood silently waiting, by the inner door. 
When the kettle l)oiled Ellen took over. She made tea and 
carefully passed it round. 

Slowly the moimng settled. After a time Morgan went 
off to phone the various members of the family who had to 
be told. He seemed to know these details better than 
Matthew himself: knew where Hairy’s brotheis were, and 
how they could )>e reached. When he wa^ sure of his mother, 
Matthew went ov( r tlie details of the funeral, and made a 
list of the things he must anange. People were still calling, 
standing for a while in the kitelien. The first question from 
each caller was, ‘Are there to ])e flowers?’ Ellen said yes. 
Matthew’s last question to her was the most difficult: did 
she want to go to the hospital and see Hairy ? 

‘No, Will, I shan’t go. Td lather remember him as he was.’ 

‘I shall go, in any case.’ 

‘Well, that’s for you to decide.’ 

Morgan came back. 

‘Ready, boy?’ he said briskly, as he came into the kitchen. 
‘1 11 take Will in the car, Ellen. We’ll get through it quicker.’ 

They went out together, standing for a moment in the 
lane and looking out over the patch. On the way down, 
Phil Watkins stopped them, and put his hand in at the 
window, reaching across Morgan to take Matthew’s hand. 
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He held it very firmly ancf tor much longer than was usual. 
Morgan became ir^atient, and with a quick, ‘Right, Pliil’, 
moved the car on. 

‘Don't want too jnuch of that sort of thing/ he said as 
they jolted down the lane. ‘Now Harry, see, was quite un- 
sentimental. He wouldn’t have wanted a lot of sh(;w.’ 

‘I never knew quite what he wanted/ Matthew said. ‘I 
think nobody did.’ 

‘He w^s a good, practical man. Always sensible.’ 

‘That isn’t what I said. Other people worked out what he 
wanted, but he kept himself clear wliile he had the strength.^ 

‘We’re none of us really strong, Will.’ 

Their first call, down the pitch into Gwenton, was to 
register the death. But the office was closc'd, and a card on 
the door announced that it would be open on Monday, but 
closed all Saturday, ‘due to weddings’. 

‘Damn. I forgot that. Will. It’s Tax Satuiday, isn’t it? 
They’ie all getting manied.’ 

‘Do they have to close? It seems inefficient.’ 

‘No, Will, it’s not inefficient. Thei»"’s only Meredith, sec. 
It’s how it has to he donr. iK'f'd a special chit for 

the cremation, we’ll have to get today.’ 

‘They say, “Closed till Monday”.’ 

‘Ah, you give' up too eas\, mun You forget what we’re 
like. If Meredith's doing the weddirigs, we can catch him 
somewhere. I’ve got the certificate ^rom the hospital.’ 

‘You didn’t tell me that.’ 

‘No. Still. Come on, we’ll find him.’ 

They drove through the narrow streets to the second part 
of the registry office, where the weddings t(jok pia^e. Morgan 
led the way in and tapped on the inner door. A girl came 
out and Morgan explained. 

‘Well, there’s one wedding on now, and another waiting 
in the waiting-room,’ she said. ‘And after that he’s got to go 
to the Catholic, then back here for three more.’ 

‘They run it through quick, don’t they ?’ 

‘Well, not long.’ 

‘Aren’t you in the queue now ? Where’s your young man ?’ 

‘He’s away in the Army.’ 

‘Well, we can find someone else. Keep the pace up.* 
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*Yes. You^d better wail in the*Waitinfir-room. I’ll ask Mr 
Meredith if he can see you m between. 

TThere’s a good girl now, ’'Morgan concluded. 

They went to the bare waiting-ropm. Inside was the 
wedding-party. The bride, in a lilac suit, stood by the empty 
grate, with her mother sitting on a bench alongside. The 
men stood together near the window, all in black suits and 
with buttonhole flowers. Most of them were young, and the 
bridegroom could not be distinguished. In their prdinary 
clothes, Morgan and Matthew seemed out of place. The 
silence became difficult. After a few moments Morgan was 
moving impatiently, and at last spoke to the bride’s mother. 

. ‘You’re Mis Edwards Gwryne, aren’t you?’ 

‘That’s right, Mr Rosser. I knew you when you come in.’ 

‘Getting married again then?’ 

‘No. Only Ellen here.’ 

‘Well done, Ellen,’ Morgan said, as the girl moved and 
smiled. 

‘What about you then .^’ Mrs Edwards asked. 

‘Me. Well, I’d be in the clink. No, we’re here on 
different business. I’m afraid. Harry Price, did you know, 
Glynmawr? Died last night in the hospital. This is his son, 
Will.’ 

‘No, I didn’t know him. I’m very sorry to hear it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Matthew said, awkwardly. 

‘Only the other office is closed, see. What with all you 
young people mariynng for the tax man.’ 

‘Aye, it is all today,’ Ellen said, looking down at her lilac 
shoes. 

There was movement in the passage outside. The other 
wedding was evidently over. 

‘Now we shan’t delay you,’ Morgan said instantly, ‘but 
we just have to get in to the registrar first.’ 

Matthews saw Mrs Edwaids's annoyance, but Morgan 
took his arm and hurried him through. 

‘Here we are, Mr Mcicdith,’ Morgan said confidently, as 
they stepped from the confetti-strewn passage into the tiny 
office, where an electric fire threw out a dry glaring heat. 
The Registrar, a small dark* man of forty, looked up, 
obviously annoyed. 
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‘We shan’t keep ^jie wedding a minute, but we have to 
register a death. We must get it done today.’ 

‘Very well. Though I’m late as it is,’ the registrar said. He 
opened a drawei and took out a pile of books and forms, 
then looked nervously around for his pen. 

‘Sit down,’ he said curtly, but the little office was over- 
crowded, and there was only one available chair, which 
Morgan offered to Matthew. Matthew sat leaning forward 
to the desk. He was glad to be in a position to recover any 
kind of control. It was still, through c\eiy thing, the emptiest, 
hardest day he had known, but there was nowhere the least 
gap for his actual feelings. 

‘Name of deceased?* the registrar a>ked, alieady writing 
in a slow, formal script. 

‘Henry John Price.' 

‘Harr>%’ Morgan said 

‘No. Henry on his birth certificate.’ 

‘Why we have to have it today,’ Morgan said, ‘it’s to be 
cremation.’ 

The registrar w^as writing, but now suddenly looked up. 

‘Cremation? Well, why didn’t \ou say It\ a much 
longer business for cremation. I ''an’t possibly do it now.’ 

‘It’s because it’s cremation we need the papers today. 
Ted Harris explained to me on the phone.’ 

‘When’s the funeral?’ 

‘Monday.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the registrar, putting down his pen. ‘But 
still I can’t do it now. You saw yourself there’s a wedding 
waiting, and I have to be at the Catholic Church at 
ten.’ 

‘When could you do it?’ Matthew asked. 

‘If you’ll be back here at ten to twelve,’ the registrar said, 
getting up. ‘That’s the best I can do. I’m sorry.’ 

‘Ten to twelve,’ Matthew repeated, getting up. 

‘It would be much simpler if we could get it over now,* 
Morgan said. ‘This is the dead man’s son. It isn’t pleasant 
to keep the thing hanging over him.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ the registrar said. ‘Miss Davies, we’ll have that 
wedding in now.’ 

‘All right. Come on, Will.’ 
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They went out past the wedding garty lined up in the 
corridor. 

‘You should never give in to men like that,’ Morgan said. 

‘Maybe not.’ 

‘What now then, Will?’ 

‘I thought the hospital.’ 

‘No, no. Not yet. Give them time to tidy it all up. What 
about the flowers?’ 

‘Well yes. Though I must go to the hospital.’ 

‘'rornoriow'll br br^t foi that. I know how they work it. 
]&ut the flowers, see, there’s only today.’ 

‘All right. Where?’ 

‘Go, you're like guiding a stranger round, Will. Roberts, 
of course. There’s only the one.’ 

‘I think I remember it. And as to being a stranger, I was 
a boy in this town, not a man with this to arrange.’ 

‘You’re holding yourself too tight. Will. You’re like 
Harry.’ 

‘I’ll hold myself as 1 am. Roberts, you say?’ 

‘Aye, just at the bottom, Will. And I’ll pick you up there, 
about halt past eleven. I must just put in an appearance up 
the works.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘It’s different see, now, from when it was my own. I have 
to write letters, whether 1 want to or not.’ 

‘What do you mean ? I^n't it your own ?’ 

‘No. Not since nineteen forty-nine. Though we don’t 
spread that around.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

‘I got a good offer. From Rutherford’s. It’s happening 
everywhere, the big people taking over. We’re just a depot 
now, really, labelling the pulp fiom abroad.’ 

‘Why did you let it go?’ Matthew asked. 

‘It was a good offer. And Rutherford’s mean more than I 
do at the bank. Not that I’ve suffered. I make more as their 
manager than I cleared on my own.’ 

‘More money.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Matthew looked carefully at Morgan. For the last hour 
he had been resenting him, but in terms of the old enclosure; 
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judging everything in his tjvn teelings. Now, with this un- 
expected news, he Was conscious of Morgan as a wholly 
separate life. He looked at the florid, still handsome face, 
the thickly curling grey hair, the square, heavy overcoat: 
all the settled presence of the man, but with his history 
suddenly alive in it, the active composition of a life. 

‘Harry was one of the few that knew it, see, the way it all 
went. But a secret was safe with Harry, aside from the fact 
that I always told him everything.’ 

‘Why have you told me now, Morgan ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Only I noticed how you reacted to me 
getting you around. I noticed while I was talking in there. 
It shows, see.’ 

‘I was glad of your help.’ 

‘Aye, but not.Iuw it was given. Still, I know these things. 
And it’s what I told you before, about Harry. You have to 
say it, at a certain point. Like I said to tell him about what 
\ oil’d told me. I’ve remembered that, Will. 'I'he whole centre 
of your life.’ 

‘I said that. But where docs it leave me now ?’ 

‘Where the rest of us are, Will. I’hat’s why I’vv' stayed by 
you.’ 

‘Look, you know I’m grateful, Matthew said, but Morgan 
was already turning^away, opening the door of the car. 

‘You get them flowers ordered. 'i’ht*n half past eleven. 
Back here, it had better be.’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘I ordered mine on the phone, see. I get moving quick 
when I start.’ 

‘Aye, you don’t tell everybody everything cither.’ 

‘Not all at once 1 don’t,’ Morgan said, and slammed the 
car door. 

Matthew walked down the sloping street to the florist’s. 
But of course it was not the florist’s; just a little, low, dark 
shop - J. J. Roberts, Seedsman. Once he saw it he lernem- 
bered. A bell jangled as he opened the door, and he was 
reminded of Mrs Preece’s shop in Glynmawr. It seemed a 
different man he was thinking of, his father pushing the 
bike and searching the road for the pound that had never 
been lost. Roberts’s smelled of meal, very heavy and sweet. 
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A man in his sixties, older tlnln Harry, came out from a 
back room. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I want to order two wreaths, for a funeral on Monday.^ 

‘Wreaths? No, no.’ 

‘You do wreaths, don’t you? Someone directed me here.* 

‘Yes, we do them, but not on Monday. All the weddings 
today, I’m right out.’ 

‘No flow ers, you mean ?’ 

‘None whatever. If you listen to the hymns, spring is the 
time of flowers, but not really. In the fields yes, but for 
wreaths, you understand, or foi brides to carry, it’s very 
short.’ 

‘Can't you order them, from a market or somewhere? 
Flowers are available all the year round.’ 

‘A\e, in 'some places But there's the train, you see. Not 
for Monda\ .’ 

‘You can’t help me then?’ 

‘No, I'm sorry ’ 

‘Veiv^wcll Ihank^ou Good morning.’ 

‘No trouble,’ Roberts said 

Matthew pushed out through the door All light, let the 
place go its ovsn wav lluie w(*ie other wa\s, after all. He 
burned to the librarv, which he remernbeied the way to. It 
was simply a question of getting all the florists’ addresses 
within tram distance, then ordering by phone. He waited in 
a queue at the counter 1 he librarian had been at school 
with him, and welcomed him warmly. 

‘Only the thing is, Matthtvv, (uir only trade directory is 
pre-war. Some of them might be out of bu'^iness, others the 
names changed and so on.’ 

‘I'll check with the current phone directory. It won’t take 
long if you can spare me a shelf to work on.’ 

‘Of course. Come with me.’ 

He walked past the book stacks, at last, after the un- 
certainties of the morning, feeling competent again. Left 
with the directories, he worked very fast, but it was still some 
time before he had a list of twelve numbers. He hurried out 
of the library, and down towards the post office. As he 
crossed the street, Morgan pulled up beside him. 
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*Get in, Will. I Ve ofAy the'bne more call.’ 

*No, I must phone. That fool Roberts is out of flowers.’ 

‘Never?’ 

‘It’s the weddings. But it doesn’t matter. I’ve been to the 
library. I’ve got this list.’ 

Morgan took the list, and looked at it. 

‘You don’t want to bother with that, Will,’ he said, hand- 
ing it back. ‘You leave it to me.’ 

‘But he’i got none.’ 

‘Sit you here. Will. I’ll be back.’ 

Matthew stood impatiently by the car. When Morgan 
came back, looking down, Matthew assumed the result he 
had expected. Perhaps at last now he could do things his 
own way. 

‘All right then,’ Morgan said, getting into the car. 

‘You mean I should phone?’ 

‘No, no. The flowers are coming.’ 

‘But he said there weren’t any.’ 

‘Look, Will, you don't do these things our way, so let 
someone else do them. If you’d just told Roberts who they 
were for.’ 

‘I don’t see that. Either he has them or not.’ 

‘Of course he has^hem, bu» ^f course, as he told you, he’s 
short. The thing is, he knew about Harry and about the 
other funerals Monday. He made an estimate for those, and 
he’s not selling beyond that to anybody who happens to 
walk in,’ 

‘But if they weren’t ordered yet?’ 

‘He knew more or less. If you’d just said who you were.* 
Matthew looked down the narrow street, frowning. 

‘Yes, Morgan, I’ve lost the habit of that. It came not to 
matter. And on the whole I prefer it that way, when it’s this 
sort of preference. But still, if they're ordered. You ordered 
two?’ 

‘Yes. One for you, one for your Mam. Of course the others 
are going through, normal.’ 

‘All right,’ Matthew said, and crumpled his list into his 
pocket. 

‘Now just this call. Will, then we’ll clear the rest of it up.* 
•Right* 
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He managed the rest of the business ^with only a minimum 
of attention: everyone else seemed to know exactly what was 
to be done. Only the death itself remained to be faced. 


2 

Morgan called on the Sunday morning, soon after eleven, to 
take him to the hospital. As they drove in they hardly spoke. 
Morgan was unusually hesitant and withdrawn. fHc parked 
the car in front of the hospital, and waited for Matthew to 
walk round. He looked down at the ground as he waited, 
and did not move as Matthew prepared to go on. 

‘Are you coming in, Morgan?’ 

‘Aye, come on.’ 

‘Only come if you want to.’ 

‘It’s not myself. It’s you. Will.’ 

‘Look, I’m prepared for this.’ 

‘Are you? I doubt it. How often have you actually seen 
death?’ 

‘I was in the war. I found my grandfather. Every death is 
different.’ 

‘Only what you must think. Will, it’s not Harry we’re 
seeijig. The Harry vv(‘ knew has gone. What’s left isn’t him.’ 

‘I don’t agree. I’m soiiw.’ 

‘ITat’s what’s been wori'ying me. I could feel it was like 
that. And I know. Will, nov\ listen. If you think like that it 
will break you.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Look, I’m not trying to preach to you. I’m not trying to 
tell you this is just his earthly body and his soul is at peace. 
I hear them say that, and 1 don’t argue, if it comforts them. 
But it isn’t a question of thinking al>out it, sitting down and 
thinking about death. You just see it and you know, this is 
not him. The Harry we knew has gone, no use asking where.’ 

‘Shall we go in ?’ 

‘All right. Will. But at least I warned you. And remember 
this wasn’t the gentlest sort of end.’ 

Matthew did not answer. He was walking ahead to the 
big door, and pushed it open* to enter the wide corridor. It 
was a small hospital, and there was no place for inquiries. 
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They stood together in the^orridor, and saw no on^ but the 
occasional nurse hurtrying from one of the wards. At the far 
end a door was open, and they could see men lying in the 
nearest beds. Music came from a distant wireless. 

‘Do we just wait ?’ • 

‘Aye, this is a place for waiting.’ 

Down the stairs at the end of the corridor came a nurse 
and an elderly man, supporting a ver^^ frail old woman. 
They were intently concentrated on her stiff, weak move- 
ments. The interval between each step seemed intolerably 
long, and the life that was being supported seemed un- 
believably tenuous and fragile. 

At last the descent was completed, and then came the 
long, slow movement dtnvn th(‘ wide corridor to the front 
door. Morgan and Matthew stood aside, feeling the stiffness 
of their overcoats, as the three passed them. The nurse was 
very young, with a pale, clear, veiy beautiful skin. From her 
hair and her eyes the ordinarv >oung life seemed to spring 
so richly that it could never be us(‘d up and worn out. She 
held herself very stifllv and forinallv, in the slow^ progress to 
the door. Matthew, watching, felt a sudden impulse to go 
aw^ay. Hiis was no place for any pei^Onal grief. Individual 
memoiy was overridden bv a diff(‘rent, undeniable process. 
The music still plafrd from th^ distant wireless. At the end 
of the corridor, the man in the iieai'est bed tuined his head 
slowly. The front door (opened and closed, and again the 
corridor w^as empty. 

‘Well?’ 

‘When she comes hack.’ 

They continued to wMit, and at last the front door opened 
again and the nurse hurried back alone. Morgan stepped 
forward and spoke to her in an undertone. She iiodded and 
hurried off. 

‘She’s gone for the keys,’ Morgan said. ‘Then she’ll take 
us.’ 

I'he distant music stopped, and was replaced by a voice, 
so low and muffled that its words could not be made out. 
They stood with their backs to the high green wall. Then the 
nurse reappeared. She had pijt on her long black cape, with 
its vivid scarlet lining. As she turned, holding the keys, the 
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change to ceremony was distinct and abrupt. They followed 
her, self-consciously, and the black caipe seemed more 
portant every minute, as they went on their wipding 
jourriey. They turned from the corridor and passed through 
the back of the hospital, past kitchens and washrooms, along 
narrowing stone corridors, under smaller windows. Then a 
small door was opened, and they were out in a narrow paved 
yard, with a low brick building across it. They crossed the 
yard in silence, and the door was unlocked. 

‘Wait here,’ the nurse said, leaving them inside the door, 
ip the sudden cold. The floor was of grey concrete, with a 
tap in the corner, and a length of hose. Where they stood 
was still slightly damp, and the sunlight from the door fell 
strangely across it. On the left of the door was a row of 
cubicles, each with a heavy' blue curtain in front of it. The 
nurse entered several, moving quickly. As she drew the 
heavy blue curtains the material caught at the swing of her 
cape. Then she stopped, and went inside the third cubicle 
from the left. For more than a minute her hands were busy, 
at the level of her waist. She turned and motioned them 
forward. 

Matthew went up to w'here she stood. Only a small space 
was left between the bier and the partition wall. He looked 
down at Harry’s face, and as he did fo the nurse put her 
hands on the head, moving them slowly and gently, in a 
circular movement, over the temples and the thin hair. 
This strange movenjent, a k pe^ated caressing, she continued, 
looking down. ^Iatthe*w stared at the face, under the young, 
moving hands. It was dark and very tight, the mouth very 
small. He saw the grey set of the flesh; the broadened 
nostrils, packed with cotton wool; the narrow gleam of the 
teeth; the moving hands at the temples. Slowly, he leaned 
forward, and touched the closed eyes and the wi.sp of hair 
on the high forehead. The nurse withdrew her hands, as he 
touched the face. Then Morgan, leaning close behind him, 
quickly touched the cheeks and the eyes. The nurse took the 
blanket and covered the face. I'hey backed out of the 
cubicle, and the heavy blue curtain was drawn again. 
Without speaking, they walked out into the yard and the 
s\m. 
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They made their way b|ck, through the stone ctorridors, 
the washrooms and the noisy kitchens. In the main corridor, 
the nurse called them to wait, and at last returned with the 
case Ellen had carried to the ambulance, and with a grey 
dressing-gown and Harry’s watch. Matthew took the things, 
and thanked her. She smiled at him, quickly. As she hurried 
upstairs again, she was already taking off her cape. 

3 

From early on Sunday afternoon, the house was crowded. 
Harry’s brother Lewis had arrived, and sat in Harry’s chair 
opposite Fillen. Neighbour'^ and relatives crowded into the 
living-room and the front loom, until every chair was 
occupied, and some of the younger men were sitting on the 
floor. The talk was loud and animated. Bv evening, after the 
younger women had served tea, the atmosphere was lively 
and even gay. In the pre^s of people, Matthew felt rested 
and assured, but when he had to go out, to see Pugh after 
evensong, this feeling vanished. He walked to the church, 
and waited for the vicar. Aithiii Pugh was now well over 
seventy, very slow and gentle. Theie was little to discuss: 
simply the confirmation ot anangements already made for 
the funeral. The strain on th i botli was obvious, as they 
sat in the darkening drav\ing-ro()m, where twenty years 
earlier they had sat '^o often, on their regular evenings. At 
last Matthew got up. 

‘So you went to see.^’ Pugh <Jaid suddenly, from 
behind him. It was the same dow, sad voice, weakened by 
age. 

*Yes,’ Matthew said. T was thinking about that.’ 

Pugh smiled, delighted. 

‘Were they only the Glynmawr chapels, better built?’ 

‘I don’t know. Ves, in many way*^. But at times it makes 
sense, this dialogue of the centuries. As an outpost of that 
it’s important: keeping that conversation alive. And then 
clarifying, sometimes, where w^e live ourselves.’ 

‘You told your father about it ?’ 

‘Yes. We discussed it.’ 

‘He wanted to know. It was like going himself. And now 
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I*m goifig away. Giving up. Goyjig back, in July, to my own 
village.’ 

‘Retiring, sir?’ 

‘Yes, having failed. But not altogether failed. And the 
village I shall hardly know, but I want to go back there.’ 

‘There isn’t success or failure. In those terms.’ 

‘When you go out there is,’ the old man said, smiling. 

The valley was darkening quickly, as Matthew walked 
back to the patch. The house was still crowded and the talk 
fluent. In the living-room Lewis was at the centre of things. 
The physical resemblance to Hairy was marked, but the 
manner was different. Matthew stood by the door, as Lewis 
went on with his story. 

‘ ‘'Got your old woman in the bag then?'’ Dad asked him. 
Because the fox. see, now, was kicking a bit, and old Davy 
was clutching it. “Her?” Davy said. ‘‘Her han’t growed a 
tail yet.” “How d’you know, Daw?” Dad said. “Have you 
looked lately? Last time I looked . . .” But old Davw was late, 
see, and off lie goes thiough the dingle, kneeing the fox in the 
bag. Harry and I run after him, and Dad let us go. He was 
staggering, old Da\y, and it weien’l only the weight. They 
aWays said he’d come tf) his funeral drunk, and breathe it 
all over the n^ouineis. .\nyhow% Harry and I kept by him, 
till we got to this place in the wood who e the let-go was to 
be. The huntMiian would blow, see, as they crossed the road, 
hundred yards or v) down, then Davy was to open the sack 
and that’d be another qui( k clnuv. There w'as a lot in it, 
mind. Davy’d l>een doing it for yeais. Half a crown, I think, 
and nothing much to it. Anyhow, Hairy and I cooched down 
by the bag. He stunk, that bloody fox, but old Davy just 
hung on to him. After a v\hile, of comse, up blow^ the hunts- 
man, and Davy’s out witfi his knife and cutting tlie string 
of the bag. He cut the one string but it had twisted somehow, 
and down he went, cursing away, still cutting at it, see. 
Well, by now, of course, the hounds was into the wood, and 
Harry look at me should w^e run. We was only seven and 
nine see, and all the noise of the hunt and that. If Davy’d 
been sober he’d have done it, but he’d done it before and 
never been sober, so I don’t know. Anyhow Harry and I 
stood back and Christ was those hounds quick on it. The 
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fox was still in the bag, sSfe, just the one leg out, and old 
Davy was under them. We just stood b.ack, our backs to the 
tree, but mind, if we’d known old Davy. Aye, he got bit, but 
he was on his feet hy the time the hounds ripped the sack 
and tore the fox up. And Harry got the brush. The hunts- 
man give it to him. Only we never went out with old Davy 
again.’ 

As everyone laughed, Lewis .sat gravely in his chair. 
Matthev^ looked across at his mother, wlio was laughing. 
Lewis was smaller and darker than Hariy, and the features 
were more composed, the eyes sharper. He sat on, throi^h 
the laughter, grave and still, in his tight black suit and 
the high formal white collar. It was part of the technique 
of this story-telling to remain unmoved, to ignore all re- 
action. • 

At nine the visitors left, but the house was still crowded. 
Matthew stood in the kitchen with his cousin Glynis. They 
had not met since they were children, but they were able to 
talk about their work and families. Glynis lived in Rhayader, 
where her husband had a taxi business. She and Matthew 
found they shared tlie same reactions to the way the older 
members of tlie family were managing this affair. 

T know If it wa* me, Will, prefer to be left to myself. 
Not all tliis endless talk like a party or a wedding.’ 

‘Yes. I thought I was the only odd one out. I’ve got used 
to blaming myself, assuming Lve gone wrong somehow. 
Then if I say what I feel I find many of my feelings are 
common.’ 

‘I guessed that. It’s what tliev said about Uncle. Your 
Dad.’ 

‘Did they say that ?’ 

‘Yes, lie was alway.s a bit of a strangei.’ 

It was a ])roblem where everyone should sleep, but at last 
it was arranged that Glynis would go across to Mrs Whis- 
tance, and Matthew and his uncle would sleep together in 
the back bedroom. Lor a moment Matthew wished that he 
had been sent to the cottage. He walked across the lane with 
Glynis, glad to be with someone of his own age, and to go 
even to Uic door of the cotta^. 

He waited outside for a while, to let his uncle undress, 
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and then went to the bathrooirf. As he opened the door 
stopped. The bathroom was full of flowers. All the wreaths 
had been put there. The larger wreaths were in the 'badt 
itself, in a shallow layer of water. Oyer the floor lay the 
wreaths and sprays, their scent sweet and overpowering in 
the tiny room. 

As he stood looking down at them, the hard strain broke. 
Alone with these flowers for his father, the weight seemed to 
shift suddenly. All the words went, and he stood ai>d wept as 
he had not wept since childhood: beyond the possibility of 
control. The tears stung his lips as they streamed down his 
face, but he could not lift his hand to wipe them away, and 
the bitter taste seemed part of the overpowering scent of the 
flowers, which he could now hardly see. At last he reached 
across for a towel, and rubbed his face with a sudden angry 
roughness. Then he closed the door, and went along to the 
bedroom. 

It was the bedroom where Harry had been through all his 
illness. It was strange to open this door again, and go in and 
not find him. There, still, were the familiar pieces of furni- 
ture, the photographs on the walls, the flex with its taped 
join above the bed. Lew^is was already in bed, and Matthew 
hurried to the far corner to undress. Tyjpg his pyjamas, he 
switched off the light and got in beside his uncle. Lewis 
kept turned away from him, on the far side of the bed. 
Matthew lay on his back, staring up into the darkness. 

4 

It was no use trying to sleep. It w^as here Harry had been 
lying, through all the hours when he had come to talk to him. 
Lying now in the darkness, his eyes still sore from the virgin 
pain and bitterness of the sudden weeping, there was a loss 
of identity, that grew steadily more frightening. He wanted 
to get out and put on the light, to move about, smoke or 
read: anything to bring the ordinary reality back. But his 
uncle> very still, lay there beside him, and he was afraid even 
to move for fear of disturbing him. The driving, emptying 
darkness continued, establishinfg a kind of rhythm, a dow, 
deep pulse of apparent sound, but the sound was the dark* 
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ness, slowly taking possessign of his consciousness:' a con- 
tinuing beat through his body that he could not arrest, 
though his eyes were wide open and he stared upwards into 
the dark. Then, very clearly, though the darkness did not 
change, the dead face he had touched seemed to drive 
towards him, its eyes tightly closed. It was only the face, with 
the depth of the head, and he saw it again and again, 
moving towards him in the now louder beat, though still all 
around him the darkness was impenetrable. He lay very 
still, hardfy conscious of Lewis beside him, only knowing he 
must lie there, making no disturbance Die face was gr^y 
and clenched tight, as he had seen it that morning. It 
seemed never to recede yet always to be driving down at him, 
as if coming from darkness and distance. Fighting for con- 
trol, he used all. the arguments he could diaw on, against its 
reality. For it seemed no longer an image of memory, but 
actual and bevond him. He aiguecl that he was watching his 
own mind, under a breaking tension; that the beat of dark- 
ness was the pulse of his own body But his conviction, 
staring up, was that he was watching the course of death; 
that it was Harry^’s death he w^as cxpciieucing, and the terror 
beyond it, the dri\e into darkness, with the mind still active 
but reduced to this single rh\thm. And behind the head a 
different darkness Vas fonning, and innumerable figures 
moved through it yet were part of the daikness. The figures 
streamed past him, moving without movement, and ahvays 
one face was ncaiest, m this pioccssion of darkness, stream- 
ing across the dark empty pilch. With his eyes wide open, he 
stared at this driving daikness. The death beat into him, 
without pity, without meaning, without pause. He could no 
longer even think of moving, of hurrying to the svMtch and 
recovering the familiar woild. The terrible mindless rli\thm 
allowed nothing but itself, its own annihilating darkness. 

5 

It was light in the lane, and there were voices and move- 
ment downstairs. Recalled suddenly, Matthew got up and 
dressed. They were already fating bieakfast as he entered 
the kitchen, but Glynis immediately stood up and made a 
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place for him, going herself tcjr stand by the stove. He pro- 
tested, but she smiled and shook her head. 

‘Did you sleep all right, over the way?* 

‘Aye, not bad, Will.' 

‘She had your old room,’ Ellen s?iid, and as she spoke 
Matthew turned, for the first time, to look at her directly. 
Slic was pale and friglitened, but some of this was contained 
by the fact that, like the others, she was already formally 
dressed. It was so unusual, at breakfast in the kitchen, to be 
dressed to go out, that this in itself, while mcirking the 
^Jrangeness of the morning, did imich to control and forma- 
lize it. 

‘We haven’t much time,’ Lewis said. ‘They always arrive 
early.’ 

Quickly, in the crowch'd kitchen, with the w^omen working 
at the sink, Matthew shaved at a glass propped on the 
narrow black mantelpiece. Before he had finished, the bell 
rang at the front door, and Lewis uent to answer it. Matthew 
wiped his face, and followed him. Edwin and Olwen Parry 
had arrived, and were putting their wreath down in the 
front room. Suddenly, within minutes of the breakfast, the 
house was filling with neighbours and friends. Everyone 
was asked in to sit down, w'hile fTlynis and (Iw'Cii carried 
the earlier flowers downstairs. MattlicvV stood at the front 
door, shaking hands with rvriyonr who arrived. This morn- 
ing nobody wrnt to tir* l)j( k door, and only a few of the 
younger men staved outside. Elwyn and Jim Price came 
together, carrying a large wnMth from all at the station. He 
stood outside with them, in th(‘ cold morning air. Arthur 
Pugh arrived, so heavily wrap[ied agidiist the cold that he 
could barely get out of th(‘ hired car. lie .shook hands with 
Matthew, and then went inside to Ellen. And still, up the 
lane, came the neighl)our’^ and friend.s, many more than he 
had expected. Morgan arrived and turned his car. 

‘I pas.scd them ju^t up the road. Will. Wait here.’ 

Then, very slowly, under the arch of trees, the hearse 
came, with 'Fed Harris sitting by the driver. When Matthew 
had first seen him Harris had been in old patched overalls, 
but now he wore a formal blafk hat and coat, as if he were 
arriving from a diffcient generation. I'he hearse was turned, 
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under Morgan’s directions^ and backed until it was level 
with the house. Matthew was looking at. the coffin when Ted 
Harris caught his elbow. 

‘Get the flowers out now? All right?’ 

‘Yes, I’ll get them.’ 

‘No, we get them. You stay here.’ 

The flowers woic carried out to the lane, and the family 
wreaths were put inside, on the coffin, and the otliers were 
lifted ab9ve, to the roof. When they had all been put up, 
Harris slung a rope across, and began lacing it along to 
secure them. 

‘You get the wind against ihcm,’ he said. 

‘Will,’ Morgan said sharply. He turned and Morgan 
beckoned him in. Along the passage and for some way up 
the stairs, all the men were lined up facing him, and he saw 
the line of black suits, and the set of the fares, the long line 
of men past whom he must walk. In the living-room, Arthur 
Pugh stood in his surplice and hood. On all the chairs, round 
the room, the women were sitting, with a place leff for 
Matthew l)y his mother. On the table stood the vase of 
pink-flowering currant, its scent sharp as it had been when 
he had sat here with I larry, only a few days before. I’he men 
closed in, and stoojJ in a crowdc group at the door. 

Opening the Bible, Arthur Pugh stood on the grey rug in 
the centre of the crowded room. Matthew took Ellen's hand. 
There was no nerd for a \oice for these words, which were 
already deejj in niemoiy. A time to cast away stone, and a 
time to gather stones together; a time to embrace, and a time 
to refrain from embracing; a time to get and a time to lose; 
a time to keep, and a time to cast away ; a time to rend, and 
a time to sew; a time to keep silence and a time to speak. 

The slow’ voice continued, and Matthew looked round 
this crowded yet still ordinary room. He looked at the clock 
and the ornaments on the sideboard; at the cushions; at the 
pile of papers, in the brass stand; at the coal scuttle, the few 
books, the writing-desk. Each familiar object remained 
obstinately itself, and relevant, though it was never for this 
that this room had been furnished. All go unto one place; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
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that goeth downward to the efirth? Wherefore I perceiws;' 
that there is nothing better than that a man should rejoice 
in his own works, for that is his portion; for who shall bring 
him to see what shall be after him ? 

Arthur Pugh looked at Matthew, who turned and helped 
Ellen up. The men at the door moved quietly aside, and 
they walked out to the lane. Morgan held the door of his 
car open, and they got in. As they left the patch, Matthew 
felt a sudden wrench in his body, that seemed to qpme from 
outside him, as if it were not his own pain. 

.*Brieflv closing his eyes, he saw again the black parallel 
lines of the wheels of the cart. The heaise drove veiy^ slowly, 
immediately in front, and there was nowhere to look but at 
the coffin and the heaped flowers. 

At the road, the procession turned left,' and Matthew 
thought there was a mistake. That way, he remembered 
Harry saying, but the turn was only to drive through the 
village before finally to the noith In each house that they 
passed the curtains had been drawn, and at various places 
along the road people stood waiting foi the cars to go by. As 
they passed the station, Matthew looked down at the box. 
The signalman stood at the open window, his arms resting 
on the bar, looking up at the bridge Thev they were moving 
along the old road, undei the ualK of the mountains. Slowly 
the speed was inci eased, and the tars strung out. When they 
crossed the river, the feeling h id < hanged. 

The final ceremony was simple. They .stood in the chapel 
of the crematorium, while Pugh read the burial service. At 
the committal the dark blue curtains drew slowly across, 
hiding the coffin. There was a low, rolling noise, for no more 
than a moment, and the service continued to its end. They 
walked quietly out, into the sun. 

They were on a hill, from which they could see over the 
fields to the valley and the mountains. Matthew stayed with 
Ellen, but then she went to speak to the bearers, and he was 
alone for a moment. He looked back at the main building, 
and at its tall chimney. A pale column of smoke rose quietly 
into the clear air, and the sunlight caught it before it dis* 
appeared. 



CHAPTER THREE 


1 

For thirty miles he had been able to look back at the moun- 
tains, at thf blue peaks and the long grey ridge, gradually 
lowering in the sky. Now, when the last contact had gone, 
he looked out at a different country, flat and open. The 
spring daylight had a hard bright clarity, which the growth 
of the land was not yet rich enough to absorb. The hop- 
fields were desolate, the poles and wires skeletal above the 
trampled and tyre-marked earth. On the ploughland rain- 
water lay in the furrows, making regular shallow ditches. 
The deep red earth of one field gave place to floodwater, 
over the long, flat meadows. On the occasional higher 
ground, a waterwheel, a kiln, a timbered church-tower, 
stood up as landmarks, in a drenched country. Then sud- 
denly in the orchards the trees were in blossom, although 
the grass under them was still old and faded. Beyond the 
orchards, the woods, closed on the line, and rose above it. 
Some trees, especially the ashes, were still bare and grey, and 
the bright green of the leafing trees was still a thin mist 
through which the dark branches remained visible. Then 
suddenly the embankment was yellow with primroses, and 
the soft rich yellow ran out along the banks, above the fields 
which were empty and lifeless. 

He stared out, knowing this country rich and fertile. 
Here were the big farms, the country houses, the crowded 
English villages. It was all very different from the scattered 
white houses, the small farms straggling to die grey stone 
walb on the mountains, of his own place. This was the 
country between the two cathedrals, and beyond the 
cathedrals was the world he was e:oing back to. 

The train filled up through die heart of England. The 
towns and the villages were larg|fer now, the cars bigger, the 
country houses more frequent. Slowly, over the long journey, 
a different world was absorbed. Beyond Oxford the new 
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emphasis was evident: difTcrfiht people, different books, in 
the compartment-; different clothes, different voices; and 
from the window the by-pass roads, the housing estates, the 
factories; the sharp prin ary colours of advertisement 
hoardings and petrol stations. Glyninawr, now, had gone 
back to a memory and an image. In the overheat of the 
train, he felt slightly feverish, but the reality of what he was 
going back to was clear. 

At Paddington he stood with his case, in tjhe crowded 
corridor. Little time was gained, with this anxious queueing 
to get out, but still it was right: a conscious entry into a 
new atmosphere. He could smell the smoke now, through 
the windows that had been opened for the quick debouch 
to the platform. Soon he was walking briskly through the 
luggage-laden ciowds, already attuned. Rfeally, perlmps, we 
are all country' people come to London, but none of us look 
it. There isn't, hurrying through, that much difference 
between pec^ple. Anyway we all seem to know’ where we’re 
going, and that we haven't much time. What does it matter, 
now*, where we come fiorn? Here the past is wry quickly 
left behind, like the train already taken over by the cleaners 
and the shunting ervw. A gap in tlie crowd; hurry through. 

He made his way to the Underground, and ran for his 
train as the doors were about U) close. The long compart- 
ment was ciowd(‘d, and h(* was standing facing a boy and 
girl in their teens. Uiey stood, almost pres.sed against him, 
but not quite touching liiiii, except occasionally with elbow 
or shoe. I’he touches weie not noticed, not acknowledged. 
Inches from him, they held hands, lightly in tlicir island of 
the crowd. The girl seemed withdrawn and content, but the 
boy was tense and self-conscious. After a while they talked, 
turning their heads to each otlun* and whispering, until at 
the fourth station they got out. Now, as the train moved on, 
he stood in relative space. 

Alone and self-con.scious, he collected the slow looks 
which he knew from this kind of journey. You do not look 
often w^hen the other can sec you, though sometimes the 
stare is frank. But you h^ok, witli a sharp, temporary atten- 
tion, this way and that, at this person and that. When you 
are young you suppose the looks are at you, and you will 
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indeed have been looked at,^with apparent care, by Inost of 
the others. But you know the habit of your own looking, the 
restless, intcnnittent examination, the subdued fever, the 
taut surface of temporary contacts, until the doors open at 
your own station. 

It was a long way out, and the train emptied. He got a 
seat at last, and sat with his eyes closed, admitting his tired- 
ness. Then at the station he got up briskly (the mechanical 
look at each name, and then the sudden impetus) and moved 
at once into the sharp, hurrying walk. He got out into the 
street, and walked home in the gathering dusk that was 
pointed by the lamps. 


2 

The wooden gate scuffed on the sharp-edged concrete path. 
The roses along the path to the door were shooting vigor- 
ously, in pale bronze culling stalks, although they had not 
been pruned and there weie still blackened hips and yellpw 
sapless wood at the top of the main stems. The roller, on its 
patch of starved yellow grass, was lusting a little, the sand- 
pit, under the \vindow% liad been newly dug over. 

As he closed the front door, i tlie settling silence, the 
living-room door w%s thiown open and the boys and the 
dog rushed out to him. He diopped his case, and bent o\er 
the boys, then led them to tlie living-ioom where Susan w'as 
waiting. She stood cjuite still, with her back to the fire. Over 
the shouts of the childien thc'y looked at each othci, care- 
fully, as always when they had been scpaiatcd. It seemed a 
great distance as, still in his coat, and wnth the boys on each 
side of him, he walked to the fue. The dog still jumped 
excitedly around his feet. 

The boys stayed up late, because Matthew had come 
home. They had so much of their envn to tell him that there 
were no gaps for memory' oi for conscious adjustment. 
Glynmawr, to them, was a name, a holiday in the country, 
no part of their ordinary w'oikl. They' had been told of their 
grandfather s death, but they sgemed hardly conscious of it. 
They had waited only for their father to come home. 

‘WeVe been training, Rex, t)ad. Only he’s slow learning.’ 
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‘He*s still young/ 

‘What’s in that box?’ 

‘Open it if you like.’ 

‘No, tell me.’ 

‘It’s honey. Glynmawr honey.’ 

‘Is that like ordinary honey?’ 

‘Yes. That’s just where it comes from.’ 

Susan brought in a meal from the kitchen: beer, hBXXk$ 
salad, guavas. 

‘Come on, boys. I’ll see you into bed while Mfatthew eats 
his food.’ 

‘No,’ Jack said. ‘Can’t we stay?’ 

‘Yes, let them stay,’ Matthew said. He was glad to fed 
them close to him, after so long and lonely a silence. Susw 
watched them, smiling, though once or twjce in the rush of 
talk he saw her looking carefully at him, with a hint of 
uncertainty. 

‘Right then, now bed,’ he said, as the meal was finished^ 
aiid they all went to the bathroom and along to the boys’ 
bedroom. Then Matthew and Susan walked slowly down- 
stairs. They stayed very clo-.e to each other, but said little. 
Back by the fire, he went through the pile of letters that had 
accumulated Susan sat opposite him, watching as he read. 
He made two piles of paper at his feet: one very small, of the 
papers to be kept; the otlur of all that had been quickly read 
and discarded She smih d, '^till watching him, as he dropped 
on his knee b> the fire and burned most of the papers. 

‘This is unusually luthle^s ‘ 

‘A> e, I suppose ’ 

‘It’s as if you’re still on the phone, Matthew. It hasn’t 
faded.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The voice, I meant, but it isn’t only the voice.’ 

‘It feels more. Doesn’t it?’ 

Susan did not answ^er, and fSr some time they were silent. 

‘You’re tired,’ Susan said at last. 

‘Yes. Though in another way less tired. It really is what 
Morgan said: putting your own life in question. But in the 
end it came clear. I can feel it, though I don’t understand it.’ 

‘Isn’t it just that it forced your love into the open?’ 
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’Yes. Though I check at tke word. It wasn’t only love, I 
can see that. He was so very strong that there was bound to 
be the' other. I think he knew that, when he talked to me 
sd)Oiit his father.’ 

'Because he was strong he could accept it, even help you 
with it.’ 

*It seemed like taking his life, though. For that, in the 
end, was what I most felt: that I was stronger, as he was 
dying.’ 

‘He gave you that strength.’ 

‘He gave me my life, but I watched him so often: he didn’t, 
want to give up his strength. And this strength that I feel, is 
it anything to be glad of? They wait in the margin, telling 
me I am glad my father is dead.’ 

‘No, Matthew.? 

‘I don’t want to believe it But can we ever be sure?’ 

‘I’ve seen you together. It was very open between you.’ 

‘That isn’t the point. We had to reach some agreement. 
But have you thought what it means, to replace a father ?*It 
can mean so many things.’ 

‘In its deep meaning it is right.’ 

‘What? To take what is his?’ 

‘No, to take what he has given you.’ 

'I’m looking at it this way,' Matthew said. ‘I’ve always 
thought he was good. My w’hole sense of value has been 
that. And since I left home I’ve watched other people living, 
and I’ve become more certain.’ 

‘You don’t have to prove it,’ Susan said. ‘If you believe it 
you’ll live it.’ 

He got up, and moved away across the room. Susan 
watched him carefully. It was true what he had said: that 
he was evidently stronger, that certain energies were re- 
leased. There was a difference of physical presence, that she 
had felt at once before anything wzis said. 

He smiled as he looked back at her. Her face was very 
open, very young still, under the thick yellow hair. She 
seemed quite defenceless, in the openness of her face, the 
letained simplicity of expression, but the strength was there, 
the certainty of identity, in a way he had only rarely en- 
countered. 
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‘It was as if I stared strai^it at the sun. A sun that was 
blinding me, as I was learning to see. I had stared as a child, 
almost destroying my sight. And I was staring again, at the 
same centrd.’ 

•Now ? In these last days.’ 

‘Yes. In these last days. And Glynmawr station is closing, 
but I remember when I first left there, and watched the 
valley from the train. In a way. I’ve only just finished that 
journey.’ 

‘It was bound to be a difficult journey.’ 

" ‘Yes, certainly. Only now it seems like the end of exile. 
Not going back, but the feeling of exile ending. For the dis- 
tance is measured, and that is what matters. By measuring 
the distance, we come home.’ 
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He went round the house, .seeing to the doors and the fire. 
A*S he walked upstairs, he was winding his watch, but his 
eyes were distant and clouded, as Harry’s had been, stand- 
ing in the living-room in Glynmawr. At the Iwys’ bedroom 
he hesitated, then went in, switching on the shaded light 
The beds were drawn close together, sq,that they could play 
across them. Harry’s lxx)k lay open on his pillow, but his 
sleep was easy and relaxed. Jack, as always, lay bunched on 
the pillow, frowning under his mop of hair. Quickly, 
Matthew bent and kissed them lightly on the smooth fine 
skin of their temples, but even at this touch they moved a 
little, in the warmth of their .sleep. 
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